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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


In the Ways of the New Gas Commercialism. 


TAKEN as a whole, the proceedings at the meeting of the 
Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Mana- 
gers last Thursday focusses attention on the changing ways 
of the gas industry in connection with its commercial pro- 
cedure. If exception be made of the interesting paper by 
Mr. E. C. Riley upon the special industrial applications of 
gas at the Swindon works of the Great Western Railway, 
the whole of the remaining proceedings upon which there 
was debate related to the question of joint action in the 
commercial part of the gas industry’s operations—the part 
in which profits can now be made or irrecoverably lost, 
equally with, if not more so than in, the retort-house. The 
hoary teaching regarding the making and losing of profits 
in the originating process of gas production has long since 
been mature for revision; and, indeed, it is little heard of 
now that the outside purchasing and selling business—from 
raw material, plant, and appliances, to the products of gas 
manufacture—is subject to a hundred-and-one disturbing 
factors which make themselves felt in the revenue account. 
The changed circumstances and compassing difficulties 
have generated in the industry an appreciation of the value 
of unity that is little short of remarkable, regarded from the 
altitude of the outlook of to-day. The development outside 
the old professional organizations, which themselves are 
illustrative of the power of joint enterprise in the accumu- 
lation and circulation of knowledge and experience, began 
with the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee and the Gas 
Companies’ Protection Association. The next expansion 
was the Commercial Section of the Manchester District Insti- 
tution, to whom must be ascribed the honour of the initia- 


tion of, and perseverance with, the movement, in face of | 


much open and concealed hostility. The sections have 
flourished, and have done exceedingly well, with the inevit- 
able result of success that the movement has spread to other 
parts. And now even the Southern division of the country— 
last of all of expected events—has, to the extent of the 
representation at the District Association meeting on Thurs- 
day, welcomed the principles of these sections with the mien 
of inen who thoroughly believe that they are, through the 
unity secured, a power for good in commercial work, by the 
systematic collection of information and its private dissemina- 
tion among members, and by the definite channels they offer 
for speedy communication of matters relating to the spending 
and revenue department of a gas undertaking. 

At this time of day, the objectsof the Commercial Sections 
are too well known to call for specific and detailed repetition. 
The range of their usefulness was sketched, with compre- 
hension and judiciousness, by Mr. H. C. Head at last Thurs- 
day’s meeting; and his sketch was supplemented during the 
discussion. In the circular that had been addressed by the 
Committee to the members before Thursday’s meeting, the 
objects were placed in a nutshell. “The general objects 
“of the section will be,” wrote the Committee, “the inter- 
“ change of information respecting the purchase of coal, &c., 
“selling of coke, tar, sulphate, &c., co-operation in adver- 
“tising and canvassing, and common action in the face of 
“competition.” That isa fairly big programme; andit is one 
susceptible of much beneficial expansion. The gas under- 
takings southwards have hitherto done without an organiza- 
tion of the kind ; but the question is why such an organization, 
proved to be capable of doing exceedingly valuable work, 
should not have territorial establishment, under proper 
existing auspices, in all parts of the country. There is no 
apparent reason whatever. From every part where such 
Commercial Sections have been tried, there comes con- 
sistent testimony to usefulness, as witnesseth the remarks 
at the Southern meeting of Mr. T. Duxbury, Mr. J. T. 


of Gas Engineers). Go even to the Isle of Wight, and the 
Commercial Association there is certified by Mr. Frank C. 
Taylor as having done excellent work for the island gas 
undertakings in preserving prices and their own local market 
for coke ; and those gas undertakings would to-day be loth 
to be without its commercial protection and aid. It will be 
seen from the line of objects presented in their circular by 
the Committee of the Southern Association that they are 
not confined to few. Some gas managers who have not 
closely followed up the question harbour the belief that the 
alpha and omega of the agency of such Commercial Sections 
are to be found in coke. That is a mistake. Even were 
their scope so limited, it would be an advantage if the regu- 
lation arising from knowledge of exact current conditions 
would prevent internecine competition, and enable the main- 
tenance of a higher level of benefit than can possibly come 
from the methods of disposal and of distribution that have 
hitherto prevailed through altogether independent procedure 
and deficient information as to the position. But let this 
be made clear by emphatic reading. The sections are not 
intended to interfere in any way with administrative freedom ; 
they are solely for mutual information and joint action in 
any way that it is collectively deemed will serve the common 
interests of the undertakings represented by their officials 
in the membership. 

It is very essential, however, that in these sections the 
membership should be universal, that there should be loyalty 
among the members, a willingness to impart information, 
and that they should be organized in manageable terri- 
torial sections, with representation on a central committee, 
so that the greatest advantage can be drawn from them. 
Nothing could offer a greater inducement to a common 
adhesion in the Southern Section than the personal support 


| voluntarily given to the scheme by Mr. Charles Carpenter ; 


and the work of the organizer, Mr. James Paterson, of 
Redhill—no one better than he could have been chosen— 
will be much lightened if the London Gas Companies are 
among the first to show their sympathy with the movement 
in the most practical way open to them. They can in the 
present largely make or mar the project. The Manchester 
sections would admittedly do much better if Manchester— 
standing aloof alone among the large cities and towns of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire—would enter into membership. 
But it is quite easy to imagine a condition of things eventually 
arising where, through combination of all the other under- 
takings of a district,a large undertaking pursuing an inde- 
pendent course might in time be compelled to alter its opinion 
on the question of the potential advantage or otherwise of 
such a section. If unity is synonymous with strength, then 
isolation may be synonymous with weakness. 

There is one point about Commercial Sections to which 
attention may at once be directed. While the organizations 
are the means of securing all possible legitimate advantages 
for a common industry, we should indeed regret if they were 
made the means of securing any undue advantage of made 
the avenues of oppression. There have been whispers of 
grounds of complaint on the part of manufacturers of gas 
appliances in that communication of prices paid have placed 
them in an invidious position with buyers of varied degree. 
We have no information beyond very general statement, and 
so cannot say whether or not the complaint is justified, and 
certainly we should refrain from judgment on the matter on 
one-sided assertion. If there is oppression or unfair treat- 
ment through the communication of prices, time is bound to 
invent reprisals. In both quarters of the gas industry to- 
day, there is peace and co-operation, and interests are 
entwined in such a way that it would be a pity if dissension 
were created through an otherwise useful means of work. 
At the same time, there are two sides to most questions ; 


_ in this case both sides are keen to their own interests. 


Jolliffe, and Mr. T. Glover (the President of the Institution — 


Further to the question of joint enterprise, in the ways of 
commercialism, it will be remarked that among the objects 
specified by the Committee, in recommending Commercial 
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Sections, are “co-operation in advertising” and “ common 
“action in face of competition.” The central feature of 
Mr. T. E. Pye’s paper was co-operative advertising, as it 
was of our article on “ Publicity” last week, though even 
on the subject of co-operative advertising, in certain details, 
there may be differences of opinion. But as a general bene- 
ficial scheme, there is not a word that can be said against 
it, from the top-value-at-bottom-price point of view. There 
was one phase of the discussion of Mr. Pye’s paper, how- 
ever, that should receive a little consideration. Two or three 
members deprecated making any attack on competing elec- 
tricity enterprise ; but they did not say what should be done 
when the electricity enterprise was the attacking party, and 
sedulously circulated traducingstatement. The gas manager 
blameless in character would not sit inactive if his neighbour 
were scattering infamous libels abroad concerning him per- 
sonally. He has no right to sit inactive while the interests 
entrusted to his official keeping are being slandered. So long 
as electrical undertakings engage in a passage of arms with 
foils, well and good; but if they are the first to remove the 
buttons, they must in defence be fought with the weapons 
of their own choice. It is the electrical undertakings that 
have to build up a business by making inroad into that of 
gas undertakings. They are the attackers; and an ex- 
tensive experience throughout the country shows us that 
electricians have not been over-scrupulous as to the means 
employed in making their attacks. The end in numerous 
places has not justified the means. But their statements 
have had to be rebutted, and with zealous activity. It would 
never do to let the layman rest under the impression that 
there was no refutation, nor that electricity possessed an 
entire superiority without any disadvantages. That would 
be a mischievous policy to adopt. The degree of local mili- 
tancy, however, must rest wholly on the attacking party. 
By concerted action, much can be done to counteract mis- 
representation without being vulgar or offensive, as is the 
manner of the Associated Municipal Engineers of London 
with their highly coloured and scandalous posters. 


Mond Producers and Peat Gas. 


WE have found some difficulty in speaking of the apparatus 
in which Mond gas is made as a gas producer, because it has 
been fairly evident that commonly either the main product 
of the apparatus is ammonia or that the gas made is not that 
to which the name “ Mond gas” was first applied. When 
the Mond producer is run primarily as a gas-making machine, 
it will afford the high-class producer gas of which Professor 
William A. Bone and Mr. R. V. Wheeler have lately given 
particulars [see ante, p. 134]. When run thus, however, 
ammonia recovery is put aside. When it isrun under good 
ammonia-recovery conditions, we have been bold enough to 
imply that the gas obtained is relatively inferior—in fact, 
that the quality of the gas is sacrificed for the sake of the 
ammonia recovered. It has been hinted more than once 
by those interested in the Mond producer and the Mond gas 
schemes, that we have been wrong in holding that commonly 
ammonia is the main product, and gas a mere bye-product 
of the plant. Our views, however, have now received sup- 
port from a somewhat unexpected quarter. 

In the course of the discussion on a paper by Professor A. 
Frank, on “Chemical Industry in Relation to Agriculture,” 
which was read at this month’s meeting of the London 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, Mr. Arthur H. 
Lymn, of the Power Gas Corporation, Limited, made some 
interesting remarks, of which a summary is given in the 
report of the proceedings at the meeting, which appears on 
another page of to-day’s “ JournaL.” He was advocating 
the claim of British chemical industry to foremost rank in 
respect of ammonia production, in virtue of Dr. Mond’s pro- 
cesses for obtaining ammonia from small coal and peat. He 
emphasized the point that the supply of ammonia from these 
sources was dependable, because it was the chief product 
of the Mond producer in the utilization of peat and small and 
waste coal. The gas made at the same time was, he said,a 
bye-product, and even in some cases a waste product. In 
other words, Mond producers can and will be run in order to 
supply sulphate of ammonia to the agriculturist according 
to his requirement, whether or not there is use for the gas. 
This declaration on the part of Mr. Lymn clears the air very 
considerably. We hope now that the South Staffordshire 
Mond Gas Company will arrange to change its title to the 
South Staffordshire Mond Ammonia-Recovery Company, 
and that the Central Ireland Electric Power Act will be 





supplemented by an Act for altering its short title to the 
Central Ireland Ammonia- Recovery (from Peat) Act. There 
would then be no risk of misundertaking as to the primary 
purpose of the process which is exploited by or through 
them. As a process with which gas-works have to reckon 
in respect of competition in the market for sulphate of am- 
monia, it would naturally have to be considered by gas 
managers. But it would no longer pose asa process capable 
of causing any serious competition with coal gas through the 
distribution of a poor fuel or power gas, or of current gene- 
rated therefrom. 

Professor Frank further pointed out the fact that the peatand 
slack which the Mond producer utilizes are otherwise waste 
materials, as they cannot, on account of their physical pro- 
perties, be brought into serious competition with coal as a 
fuel. That is to say, they have naturally too much inert or 
unavailable material in them to make their transport or use 
as fuel profitable when there is a richer fuel—viz., coal—to 
hand at a reasonable cost. By analogy, it may be inferred 
that the gas made in Mond ammonia producers cannot be 
profitably distributed to distances such as those covered by 
the South Staffordshire Mond scheme when a richer fuel— 
i.¢., coal gas—is available at a reasonable price, because the 
former gas contains a large proportion of inert or incom- 
bustible components. Neither can current obtained from 
gas made from peat in Mond ammonia producers be profit- 
ably conveyed many miles to compete with electric current or 
coal gas inadistrict wherea rich gas and coke making material 
—viz., coal—is comparatively cheap. 

We have preferred the term “ Mond producer” to the 
old term “ Mond gas producer” because it may be less in- 
appropriately applied to plant of which gas is ordinarily a 
bye, or even at times a waste, product. But from Mr. Lymn’s 
remarks on Monday evening of last week, it seems possible 
that the Power Gas Corporation, Limited, may deem “‘ Mond 
“ammonia producer”’ still better than our non-committal 
expression for the plant. 

Since the foregoing was penned, we have received from 
Mr. Arthur H. Lymn the letter which appears in our “ Cor- 
“respondence” column to-day. Weare obliged to him for his 
explicit statement that the Mond gas plant at Warrington, 
on which Professor Bone and Mr. Wheeler conducted their 
investigations, is not, and never has been, provided with 
ammonia-recovery apparatus. We had been led to think 
otherwise from the remarks by these gentlemen, reported on 
p- 525 of the “ JournaL” for May 21, 1907, as to the propor- 
tion of the nitrogen in the coal used which was recoverable 
as ammonia at varying temperatures of steam-saturation. 


The Average Consumption per Head. 


THE proceedings at the meeting last Tuesday of the pro- 
prietors in the Imperial Continental Gas Association were 
mainly of the character possessing what is called domestic 
interest. There is very general content with the position of 
affairs ; and there was the common tale of increasing con- 
nections, of necessity for new works and extensions, but of 
the diminished earning power of the new capital compared 
with a few years ago. This is an inevitable consequence of 
the tapping of a fresh class of consumers whose patronage 
is ona smaller scale than heretofore. However, the volume 
of business and connections continues in the right direction ; 
the increase of consumers noted in the present report being 
II per cent., which is the average for the past five or six 
years. It is only natural that, in cultivating business at the 
lower social levels, the degree of success must have a re- 
ducing effect on the per capita consumption; but it is not 
altogether right to assume, as the Chairman (Mr. J. Horsley 
Palmer) appeared to assume at the meeting last Tuesday, 
that a decrease last half year of about 500 cubic feet in the 
average consumption per consumer—the average being 
12,573 cubic feet—is due entirely to the gathering in of the 
new class of custom. It is well known that this year has 
not so far been (colder and darker weather may now put a 
new complexion on the position) a good one for gas consump- 
tion ; and the reduction in the average per head, where there 
is a reduction, is traceable mainly to the spells of brilliant 
weather, to trade depression, to the increasing use of the 
incandescent burner, and to the additional efficiency of the 
newer types. Of course, it is admitted that, if we go into 
averages, the prepayment consumer does cut into the figure ; 
but the blame this year must not be put altogether on this, 
to gas companies, estimable patron, whose average can be 
increased by educating him up to the use of gas as fuel. 
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The Old, Old Story. 


WHEN it was announced that Mr. Isaac Carr was, at their 
meeting on Saturday, going to deliver a lecture to the 
Manchester and District Junior Gas Association on ‘“ Gas 
« Economics,” the title seemed to stand as an eloquent speci- 
men of brevity in denoting an extensive survey by an inde- 
pendent thinker. The survey was much contracted, as there 
was a palpable eagerness on the part of the lecturer to get 
to the one and only subject that, manifestly in his estima- 
tion, is worth talking about in these stirring times, and times 
when the quest for economy is keenly carried on in all the 
areas of utilitarian work. To that extent, in respect of this 
curtailment of view, there is disappointment. However, in 
the forepart of the lecture, Mr. Carr discussed the costs of 
wages, maintenance, and capital ; the chief lesson to be drawn 
from his examination being that there are so many questions 
affecting such costs, that it is totally impossible to assert 
that any one of them, when taken alone, is responsible for the 
variable results produced by analyses of the financial statis- 
tics of gas undertakings of different towns. Locality has 
something to do with the amount of the costs, management 
too, and we cannot neglect works situation, the character of 
the business done, the variability of conditions in respect 
of both the day and night “ loads ” upon the manufacturing 
plant and mains, the amount of gas sold per mile of main, 
and other contributory points. ‘There are, in fact, so many 
disturbing factors that generalization from statistical infor- 
mation of the kind is largely useless. At the same time, 
the deductions that Mr. Carr advances from his statistical 
studies are not without their interest. When he comes to 
the question of the impious policy of some importunate local 
authorities in squeezing gas consumers in aid of the rates, 
we are side by side with him in his vigorous denunciation, 
which is composed of argument advanced by him in 1896 
and 1897, and which the succeeding years have proved to be 
faultless both in construction and deduction. 

Such subject-matter, however, forms the prelude to the 
portion of the lecture that is the most controversial of all. 
In the very first paragraph, there is seen the sting of the 
repeated rebuffs Mr. Carr has had over this question from 
Westminster to Edinburgh, and his chagrin at the absence 
of reward for the labour expended over the futile task of 
ploughing the sands of the seashore. The ploughman has 
not been without a few sympathizers; but it has been a 
lonely furrow that he has followed. In the early part of 
his lecture, Mr. Carr had said that “it is, or should be, the 
“aim of every engineer or manager engaged in the industry 
“to give the best possible value to his consumers in ‘ econo- 
“mical’ gas;”’ but one is soon made aware that Mr. Carr 
encourages the belief that the aim of most gas engineers and 
managers is to an end that is grotesquely and lamentably 
distorted. While it is incontrovertible that it does not 
necessarily follow that a low-priced gas is the cheapest for 
the consumer, it is equally good argument that a more expen- 
sive gas may be uneconomical in more ways than one to 
a consumer—in lighting, cooking and heating, and power. 
Appeals to theory may be made by the glib tongue with 
passing effect, and there may even appear to be logic in the 
argument. But the same glib tongue can frequently knock 
the same appeals to pieces without much effort if he so wills. 
In this connection, it would have been quite apposite had 
Mr. Carr annotated his reference to the ill-fated South 
Staffordshire Mond Gas Company with the words “ Reductio 
“ad absurdum.” If the ill-fortune of this concern in the 
purveying of the miserable stuff that it produces is the best 
evidence forthcoming as to the failure of low illuminating 
grade gas as known in the gas industry, then the sooner Mr. 
Carr and the handful of engineers who agree with him on 
this question retire from active opposition, the less will be 
their confusion from the daily growth of fact in those places 
where illuminating power has been reduced with compara- 
tively little detriment to calorific power. 

Out of the many towns that have obtained an illuminating 
standard of 14 candles, and the right to use the “ Metro- 
“politan ” No. 2 burner for testing that quality, Mr. Carr says 
he knows of one manufacturer whose account for gas has 
“enormously ” increased since the lower illuminating power 
gas has been introduced, and who has, in consequence, now 
decided to instal electricity. Mr. Carr will be a’ good friend 
to that one manufacturer, if he will get him to consent to 
an investigation of the circumstances by the gas manager of 
the town concerned; for no one knows better than Mr. Carr 
that an “ enormous” increase in the account cannot possibly 





be solely—if at all—due to the lower illuminating power gas, 
if the gas is employed in a proper and intelligent manner. 
For with a straight gas (not a gas impoverished by artificial 
means), there is not a pari passu reduction of calorific value 
with reduction of illuminating power. What is there to be 
found fault with in (say) the gas of 10 to 12 candle power, 
tested by the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 gas-burner, as produced, 
for instance, in Berlin with a net calorific value round about 
550 B.Th.U.? In the area of the city now supplied by the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association, 18,000 new consumers 
were connected in the first half of the present year! Com- 
ment on such facts would be superfluous. Those of us, too, 
who live in places in the South where low illuminating grade 
gas is supplied, and consume it in incandescent burners, in 
cooking-stoves, and in gas-fires, find it efficient and (our 
accounts show) economical ; and we should want something 
more than the “ old, old story” found in Mr. Carr’s lecture 
to convince us—apart from possession of technical know- 
ledge on the subject—that it would be economical to make 
or supply something that is not required, or of which, though 
consumers experienced also in former days with high illu- 
minating power gas, the want is not felt. That we should 
call waste, and should decline to give its advocacy any place 
in a lecture upon “Gas Economics,” except as a positive 
illustration of what not to do under the advancing scientific 
applications of gas, and advancing knowledge as to the 
working efficiencies under those applications of gas of varied 
illuminating qualities. The experience of the past eight years 
has not proved that the terrible misfortune is overtaking the 
gas industry that has been predicted with an unjustified 
liberality ; and the gas engineers of those towns where lower 
illuminating grade gas is being supplied are not looking out 
for “ fresh woods and pastures new” for themselves, but only, 
in pursuance of their duty, for the further profitable utiliza- 
tion of gas. 


The Promotion of Public Companies. 


“‘ THis case is one of enormous importance to the commercial 
“ community, and also to the public at large.”’ This wasa 
remark by Mr. Justice Bigham in, at the Central Criminal 
Court, summing up the case in which Henry Warwick Gyde 
and Marcus E. S. Bernard were charged with having con- 
spired, together with Walter Darby (who seems to have 
admitted the correctness of the accusation by absconding), 
to defraud persons by inducing them to become debenture 
holders in the Welsh Slate Quarries, Limited, and the North 
Wales Slate Quarries, Limited. The interest of “ JouRNAL” 
readers in the case is twofold: First of all, Gyde and Darby 
were, trading as Lawson and Co. (they had a chameleon- 
like facility for changing the styles of the firms under which 
they did business, possibly because both were undischarged 
bankrupts), the promoters of the notorious and scandalous 
Kent County and West Suburban Gas Companies; and, 
secondly, our readers are engaged in.an industry in which 
the subtleties of the company promoter have been somewhat 
extensively practised of late. After several days’ hearing 
of the charges against, and the evidence in defence of, the 
two men in the dock, one juryman disagreed from all his 
fellows; and therefore the case will have to be retried, 
unless the Crown decides not to proceed. But it was sig- 
nificant of Mr. Justice Bigham’s feelings that he declined, 
without further consideration, to allow the accused out on 
bail, as they had been during the course of the trial. Under 
the circumstances, we will not comment on details specially 
applying to the case. There are, however, certain general 
features that are identical in most promotions that have 
fraudulent intent, or that are hard to distinguish as coming 
within the border line of propriety. 

It is a good thing that those who are officially appointed 
to protect the public interests are on the look-out for the 
parasites who live on, and enrich themselves from, the 
public by duplicity ; but it is at times most devoutly wished 
that the sight of these protectors of the public was some- 
what keener. Not only has the public to be defended, but 
commercial morality and the honour of commercial men 
have to be protected and vindicated ; and it was from these 
points of view that Mr. Justice Bigham referred to the case 
before him as being of the utmost possible importance, not 
only to the accused but to the public generally. The more 
one sees of cases of this kind, the more one becomes satisfied 
that those who lend their names in a directorial capacity, 
to shady ventures—perhaps to the perpetrators of deliberate 
fraud—ought to stand in the dock beside the prime movers 
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for culpable negligence or indifference. It has been seen in 
several instances that men of respectable name and position 
lend themselves to nefarious practices without much thought 
and acting without thorough investigation ; and their names 
serve—as they are intended to serve—as traps forthe unwary. 
These names are often lent for some such miserable considera- 
tion asa number of shares in the fraudulent or over-capitalized 
concerns; and the conditions with which these directors are 
subsequently surrounded conduce to the loosest conduct on 
their part in respect of management. It is a pitiful sight to 
see such men so easily duped, and the tools of the grossest 
cunning and deception. 

Another feature of company promoting of the kind more 
especially now in view is the character of the “expert” 
opinion that is frequently found in the prospectuses. We 
have seen something of the character of the “ expert” 
opinion in the gas industry of late that has been launched 
upon the gullible for their acceptance. The qualifications 
and status of some of the men whose masters have caused 
them to pose in prospectuses as “experts” are distinctly 
amusing. In this latest Central Criminal Court case, Mr. 
Justice Bigham said it turned very much upon the state- 
ments in the prospectus—whether they were true or false. 
Prospectus statements need not be deliberately false to 
effect their purpose; they can be presented in such a way 
as to insinuate what is not directly asserted. Deception can 
also be—and is—practised on the public by the omission of 
material facts. The wily ones who frame some of the most 
freely circulated prospectuses know well enough how best 
and most effectively to use these dodges to capture their prey ; 
and they employ them deliberately for the purposes of im- 
posing on the public, and lining their own pockets with the 
resulting gold. 











Municipal Works Departments. 


A strong case against the provision of municipal works de- 
partments was made in an exhaustive paper on the subject which 
Mr. J. Davidson, the Secretary of the County Federation of 
Building Trade Employers of Yorkshire, recently read before 
that body. The matter is dealt with from three points of view— 
the quality and expedition of the work, a comparison of the cost, 
and the general labour position. Under the first head, the author 
gives one or two instances of failures which have occurred in 
regard to jobs carried out by a works department ; and in the 
matter of cost, he maintains that it is quite a fallacious argument 
to say that the establishment of these departments results in the 
saving of the contractor’s profit. That such need not necessarily 
be the case, is, of course, incontrovertible ; and the author’s 
examples go to show that frequently this desirable condition of 
affairs is not reached. In Huddersfield, Sheffield, West Ham, 
&c., he says, works departments have been abandoned ; while in 
Manchester an official report on the subject admitted that the 
cost of excavating work carried out by the regular staff averaged 
156°83 per cent. more than contract work. This is a high price 
to pay for “direct control.” But it is evidently not the highest 
that has been paid; for Mr. Davidson adds that labour leaders in 
Manchester were bound to admit that public work done by the 
Corporation workmen cost, in some cases, three times as much 
as similar work by private contractors. Coming to the question of 
the general labour position, the author is unable to see any justifi- 
cation for the argument that works departments afford higher 
pay and shorter hours of labour for workmen—in fact, he says 
that such an assertion “is founded on gross ignorance or wilful 
misrepresentation.” On the contrary, he contends that such 
departments are not only against public policy, but are calcu- 
lated to reduce the supply and efficiency of skilledlabour. Local 
authorities, he points out, do not accept apprentices; they 
draw absolutely for skilled labour upon those who have gained 
their experience and training under private contractors. ‘“ The 
present unemployed,” he says, “are largely recruited from the 
ranks of unskilled labourers; and the growth of works depart- 
ments and the corresponding recuction in work carried out by 
contractors is calculated in a few years to most seriously reduce 
the number of skilled workmen, and to still further increase the 
number of unskilled labourers, with all the economic disadvan- 
tages accruing therefrom.” The reasons for the greater cost so 
often seen in connection with jobs carried out under direct ad- 
ministration by local authorities may be various; but, as one of 
them, Mr. Davidson points out that sometimes corporation men 





have been known to shirk their work, as shown by the fact that 
“in London the advocates of municipal trading have had tomake 
frequent appeals to the workmen to do an honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay.” Asa result of his investigations, the con- 
clusion he has come to is that—alike on the grounds of finance, of 
public policy, and of fairness to private firms—municipal trading 
has nothing to commend it. 


Sub-Letting of Corporation Contracts. 


Another branch of municipal administration has just been 
dealt with by Mr. Allan Tracy, one of the Elective Auditors of 
Liverpool, who, in an interim report, draws attention to the dis- 
advantages attending the sub-letting of corporation contracts. 
Mr. Tracy looks at things from the Socialist standpoint, which he 
defines as a belief that the Corporation should be the ideal 
employers of labour, and fully realize their responsibility to the 
whole of the citizens, and that the Standing Orders should embody 
such rules and regulations as should render it quite impossible 
for any citizen employed, either directly or indirectly, ever to 
work for any less than a living wage—for the Socialists “ know 
that, if such should happen, some other member of the com- 
munity is forced to make good the deficiency.” These Standing 
Orders provide for striking off the Corporation list of contractors 
any persons who do not carry out contracts in a satisfactory 
manner ; and there is also a “ fair wages” clause, stipulating for 
the payment of Trades Union rates of wages and the observance 
of the recognized hours of labour in the locality, and forbidding 
the under-letting of any part of a contract without the written 
consent of the Corporation. Mr. Tracy, having knowledge of 
cases of sub-letting, asked to see the permissions thus stipulated 
for, but was assured that they had never been given. This state 
of affairs he regards as most unsatisfactory; and he expresses 
the wish to increase the activity of the Corporation in the direction 
of regulating labour matters, for he says: “ It appears to be con- 
clusively proved that, with the powers they undoubtedly possess, 
our Corporation might at once constitute themselves a wages 
board, and insist upon the minimum wage clause. We have been 
waiting for the State to do this, and now find that our municipal 
authorities already have the power, but lack the will to put such 
power into action or effect.” Noonewill be inclined to begrudge 
any time and trouble, or even expense, that may be incurred by 
municipal authorities in lessening the amount of “ sweating” that 
is now going on, especially as regards those of their requirements 
that are met by the aid of female labour; but the above two 
references to important aspects of an important subject go some 
way towards showing how great is the responsibility that local 
authorities are likely to find placed upon them in connection with 
labour questions. Unless they are prepared to become ideal 
employers, directly and indirectly, and at the same time to carry 
out their work on strictly business lines—a task which it seems is 
not easy of accomplishment—they cannot hope to give general 
satisfaction. 


Coke-Oven and Coal Gas in Competition. 

In another part of the ‘“ JournAL” will be found some par- 
ticulars of a scheme of which the development will be watched 
with interest. It is the addition of one more to the cities in the 
United States in which a supply of coke-oven gas is being afforded 
at alow rate. The city in question is Indianapolis, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it joined the above-named group are 
briefly these: A few years ago, when natural gas was plentiful, it 
was supplied by several companies, as well as by a special depart- 
ment of the Indianapolis Gas Company; but when it became 
scarce, the Company ceased to sell it, and confined themselves 
to manufactured gas only. The other companies were either 
absorbed or gave up business; the last one being the Consumers’ 
Gas Trust, the constitution of which, as will be seen from the 
article, was somewhat peculiar. The inhabitants, however, had 
been accustomed to having gas at the low rate of 60 c. per 1000 
cubic feet; and as the Indianapolis Gas Company could not see 
their way to lowering to this figure their price of go c. for ordi- 
nary coal gas, the defunct Gas Trust was revived under the titie 
of the Citizens’ Gas Company. In the face of keen opposition, 
the promoters succeeded in obtaining a franchise, which, after 
some litigation, was confirmed by the Courts. The necessary 
capital having been raised, the mains of the Trust were pur- 
chased, a site for works was secured, and contracts were placed 
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for the construction of fifty United-Otto bye-products coke- 
ovens, together with the necessary apparatus, to furnish gas to be 
sold at 60 c. per 1000 feet. A specially interesting feature about 
the franchise granted to the new Company is that the gas is to 
have the calorific value of 600 B.Th.U. per cubic foot; but no 
illuminating power is specified. The Indianapolis Company, who 
are sending out 18-candle gas, will consequently soon find them- 
selves confronted with serious competitors, whose gas as delivered 
to the consumers will, it is stated, have an illuminating value very 
near their own. Before deciding upon making coke-oven gas, the 
promoters of the Citizens’ Company had the systems now in use 
(in which horizontal, inclined, and vertical retorts are employed) 
thoroughly investigated, with the result that they came to the 
conclusion that the one they have selected would best answer 
their purpose. It may be mentioned that at Hamilton (Ohio) 
coke-oven gas is being supplied by the Hamilton-Otto Coke Com- 
pany at the rate fixed for Indianapolis, and apparently with satis- 
factory results, inasmuch as the capacity of the plant has lately 
been more than doubled. Gas manufactured in bye-products 
ovens is also used in Boston, Baltimore, and some smaller places; 
and this fact makes the extension of the system to Indianapolis 
specially worthy of notice. 








PERSONAL. 


The numerous friends of Mr. James Douaatt, late Engineer 
and Manager of the Margate and Buenos Aires Gas Companies, 
will be glad to learn that he has been appointed London Manager 
to Messrs. Willey and Co., of Exeter and London, with offices at 
No. 18, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


A meeting of the Devonport Corporation Gas Committee was 
held on Saturday, for the further consideration of the question 
of appointing an Engineer and Manager of the gas-works in place 
of Mr. Joseph W. Buckley. One of the five selected candidates 
withdrew hisapplication ; it being understood that he had obtained 
an engagement elsewhere. The other four candidates appeared 
before the Committee ; and it was decided that they should all be 
asked to attend a meeting of the Town Council. They were 
accordingly all present at the Council meeting yesterday, with the 
result that Mr. W. P. Tervet, the Assistant Engineer of the Ply- 
mouth and Stonehouse Gas-Works, was appointed. 








THE LATE SIR GEORGE LIVESEY. 


The “In Memoriam” Number of the ‘‘ Co-Partnership Journal.” 
As might naturally be expected, the whole of the current number 
of the “ Co-Partnership Journal” of the South Metropolitan Gas 


Company is devoted to the late revered Chairman, to whom the 
publication may be said to owe its existence; for had not co- 
partnership been introduced into the Company as the result of 
his philanthropic spirit, there would have been no medium for 
those interchanges of views between him and the employees 
which were one of its most pleasing features. The “ Journal” 
has always been interesting in many respects; but the present 
number surpasses all its predecessors, though its contents are 
necessarily of a mournful character. Their sadness is, however, 
relieved by many passages which inspire hope and encourage- 
ment. They are those which, in the several appreciations of Sir 
George Livesey which the Editor (Mr. Walter T. Layton) has pre- 
sented to his co-partners, refer to those characteristics of their 
chief which endeared him to all who were capable of appreci- 
ating the motives which prompted his actions. 

Turning now to the number, we will give a general indication 
of its contents. Between the wrapper and the literary matter is 
a four-page plate, on the first page of which is a photographic 
reproduction of the portrait of Sir George hanging in the Board- 
room of the Company, with the frame draped as it was on the day 
of the funeral. Beneath is a most appropriate quotation from 
Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ” (cxiv., 7),in which the poet expresses 
the wish that the great world would grow like his departed friend, 
who grew “ not alone in power and knowledge,” but “in reverence 
and in charity.” At the back of this is a portrait group of Sir 
George and Lady Livesey (the latter standing). On the third 
page is an exceedingly good vignette portrait of Sir George; and 
on the fourth he is shown standing on the steps at the Crystal 
Palace on the occasion of the Co-Partnership Dinner held on 
May 2, 1906 (one of the portraits on the plate accompanying the 
“ JourNAL” for the 6th ult.). The literary portion of the number 
opens with an appreciation by the Editor, followed by a brief 
account of Sir George’s illness, his passing away, and the funeral, 
illustrated by a view of ‘“‘ Shagbrook,” his residence at Reigate, 
another portrait, and pictures of the funeral procession. Mr. 
Layton is a well-read man. Quoting Sir Thomas Browne, to the 
effect that ‘the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, 
and deals with the memory of men without distinction to merit of 
perpetuity,” he says it has been so jn the past, and so it may be 








in the future. But he adds that “so long as the great gas industry 
lasts, so long as social and industrial problems confront us and 
call for ‘brotherhood in business,’ so long as there is need to 
combat the evils of intemperance or to help the needy and suffer- 
ing,” the employees of the South London Gas Companies, “ in 
common with tens of thousands of others all over the world, will 
find help and inspiration in the recollection of Sir George Livesey, 
who lived up to the high ideal of Christian knighthood,” and wore 
through long years “ the white flower of a blameless life.” 

The Editor’s appreciation is followed by others, beginning with 
one by Sir George’s successor in the chair of the two Companies 
of which he was the head—Mr. Robert Morton—whose acquaint- 
ance with him extended over some forty years. Mr. Morton refers 
to his association with his departed friend in the movement that was 
initiated by him to lessen Sunday labour in gas-works, the result 
of which was a reduction to theextent of 50percent. The writer 
says it was impossible to know Sir George intimately without 
having an affection for him ; and he points to the simplicity of his 
life as one of his most marked characteristics. Mr. Morton bears 
testimony to the willing sacrifice made by Lady Livesey in co- 
operating with her husband through a long married life, in what 
may be called his outside work. After Mr. Morton’s remarks 
come a few words from Mr. Frank Bush—his “old friend, who 
worked with him for many years in perfect mutual understanding, 
confidence, and affectionate regard.” He testifies to the life of 
self-sacrificing usefulness and unselfish devotion now unhappily 
closed, and urges all to be true to the memory of him who is now 
dead, and carry out strenuously, and in accordance with his 
views, the principles of co-partnership as he would have desired 
them to be continued. Mr. Charles Carpenter contributes a 
few remarks. He says those left behind can only follow their 
late leader’s footsteps in the paths he made ; and, by earnestly 
working for the prosperity of the gas industry and of the Com- 
pany he loved, endeavour thus to keep his memory green, and 
prove their gratitude for his goodness. Other appreciations are 
given from the three Employee- Directors, Messrs. Austin, Manley, 
and Drumgold, with whom Mr. J. A. Butcher, whose place Mr. 
Manley took on the Board, expresses the desire to be associated ; 
the Secretary (Mr. F. M‘Leod), who deals with his late Chief's 
work asan “industrial philanthropist ;’” Mr. W. Beard, the Chair- 
man of the workmen’s section of the Co- Partnership Committee ; 
Mr. H. C. Sims; and Mr. A. F. Browne, of Vauxhall, who refers, 
among other things, to Sir George’s happy way of winning the 
confidence of young men, and leading them aright, and also to 
his work as a social and an industrial reformer. From the South 
Suburban Company, testimony to the sterling qualities of their 
late Chairman is borne by the Engineer (Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge), 
and the Secretary (Mr. Charles Ohren); while Mr. George Drum- 
gold relates, from his fifty years’ acquaintance with S:r George, 
some of the incidents of his early manhood. A few more testi- 
monies (one from Mr. P. J. Richardson, the oldest remaining 
officer) follow, and then come some tributes in verse, including 
that by “ An Ardent Admirer,” which appeared in the ‘ JouRNAL”’ 
for the 13th ult. The concluding matter consisis of the names of 
the occupants of the carriages at the funeral and of the donors of 
wreaths and floral emblems, and a facsimile of Sir George’s last 
contribution to the “ Journal ”—a short article furnishing some 
particulars in reference to Old Christ Church, Camberwell (of 
which a view is given), which he attended asa child, and which 
was demolished forty years ago. At the back of this article there 
is given what is aptly described as the “enduring memorial ” to 
its author. It is a table setting out the bonuses paid to the 
co-partners from 1889 to the present year; and it shows the sub- 
stantial total of £419,309. On the 30th of June last, 5146 em- 
ployees held ordinary stock of the Company of the nominal value 
of £210,595, but really worth, at the market price, £252,714. They 
had deposited in the Company’s hands £95,873, and had invested 
in the Building Society £33,coo; making a grand (in more senses 
than one) total of £381,587. It is explained that these figures, 
which are appropriately faced by the vignette portrait already 
referred to, are not printed because it is believed that co-partner- 
ship is a matter of pounds sterling, but because they mean, to 
those who know the co-partners, ‘ thrift, self-control, increased 
self-respect, greater interest in work, lessened dread of the future, 
and a better realization of the great truth that ‘we afe members 
one of another.’ ” 

The entire number is well got up, and reflects much credit upon 
the Editor. It shéuld be perused and carefully preserved (as it 
is sure to be) by every participant in the co-partnership scheme. 


In a letter, dated the 7th ult., that reached the “ JouRNAL” 
offices yesterday, Mr. P. C. Holmes Hunt, the Engineer of the 
Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne, remarked: “It was 
with pro‘ound regret that I read in the cablegrams yesterday 
morning the announcement of the death of Sir George Livesey. 
The industry has lost its greatest friend.” 











At the last meeting of the County Councils’ Association, in 
London, a report was received from the delegates to the Inter- 
national Road Congress in Paris; and it was decided to convene 
a conference early next year with representatives of public bodies 
and societies, and other persons interested in the question of 
roads and motor vehicles, to consider the conclusions of the cons 
gress, and any other points relating thereto, 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 439.) 
Tue Stock Exchange has had a short week—being closed on 
Monday. It was, however, long enough to produce some sharp 


variations of the tide of prices, in which the fall outvalued the 
rise,except in some special lines influenced by special factors. 
The darkest clouds were on the political horizon; and the Casa- 
blanca difficulty, superadded to the Danubian dispute, was a 
heaping of Ossa upon Pelion that was very depressing. On 
the other hand, the American Presidential Election and the 
settlement of some labour disputes at home were encouraging. 
Tuesday opened quietly ; and things generally were inactive 
and unmoved. On Wednesday (except in the American Market, 
which was being rather overworked), the tendency was very dull 
all round. Consols—which seem never able to participate in any 
cheerful feeling, but always sharing a dull one—fell }; and the 
other home securities were weak. Rails were flat; the Foreign 
Market uneasy. Thursday started if anything worse, and prices 
were put down freely, though they rallied a bit later on on learn- 
ing that Continental centres were taking the Casablanca incident 
calmly. On Friday, the advent of more pacific intelligence 
afforded much relief. Markets in general had a fair recovery, 
and business was more active, especially in some of the really 
speculative lines. Saturday was a moderately good day, though 
checked before the close by some recrudescence of misgivings 
as to an early Franco-German settlement. The Money Market 
continued to be in an easy condition. Discount rates looked at 
times inclined to harden; but nothing much came of it. Busi- 
ness in the Gas Market was about a good fair average in the 
aggregate; but the premier undertaking had the lion’s -share 
of it. Movements in quotation were very few and very slight, 
with no indication of any general tendency. In Gaslight and 
Coke issues, the ordinary was active at fractionally better prices 
than the week before—dealings ranging from 97} to 982. The 
secured issues also were more active; and the maximum was 
dealt in at from 873 free to 883, the preference at 105} and 106}, 
and the debenture at 85 and 86. South Metropolitan was rather 
quiet, and was a point easier. Transactions ranged from 119} 
to 121. Commercials were quiet and unchanged. The 4 per 
cent. was done at from 106} to 109; the 3} per cent. at 103 free; 
and the debenture at 823 free and 83. Among the Suburban 
and Provincial group, Brentford debenture changed hands at 
102} and 103; British at from 41 special to 413; Ilford “A” 
and “C ” at 131 and 131}. In the Continental companies, Im- 
perial was firm at 185 and 186, ditto debenture marked 94, and 
European fully-paid 23}. Among the undertakings of the remoter 
world, Buenos Ayres was dealt in at 113 and 11,°;, Primitiva at 6, 
ditto preference at from 5,'; to 5,°;, ditto debenture at 97 and 
973, River Plate at from 13,/; to 13;';, ditto debenture at 944, and 
San Paulo at 14}. 


THE NEW COALITE PROFIT OR LOSS. 


Last week’s instalment of the serial story in the advertisement 
columns of “ The Times” of the so-called “ Progress of Coalite ” 


appeared on Wednesday. It professes to disclose an interest- 
ing balance-sheet, which it is demonstrated, to the satisfaction 
apparently of its compilers, that gas may be made by the Coalite 
methods of working for nearly 6d. per 1000 cubic feet less than 
by the ordinary procedure in gas-works. We have read of this 
balance-sheet in earlier contributions and articles written in sup- 
port of the Coalite scheme; and as the British Coalite Company 
evidently pin great faith to it, we feel sure they will not object 
to our reproducing it. It is said the figures used for ordinary 
gas manufacture are taken from the published accounts of one of 
the great London Gas Companies not using water gas. Also that 
the figure given under the head of wages for Coalite is really too 
high, because of the labour-saving devices used, and also that the 
maintenance of a Coalite plant should give less than the figure 
that is allowed under this head. _[It is already less than the corre- 
sponding figure for the gas-works procedure ; but let that pass.] 
The balance-sheet as given at the top of the second column of 
this page, therefore, shows that gas could be produced by the 
Coalite methods for 10°47 — 4°66 = 5°81d., or nearly 6d. less per 
1000 cubic feet than by the gas-works procedure. 

It is kind of the Coalite advocates to thus indicate how much 
might be saved by a gas-works adopting the Coalite process in 
place of its present methods of working. Let us, in return, show 
what will be the relative costs of production of coke and Coalite, 
taking as the basis of calculation the figures for the cost of coal, 
purification, salaries, wages, maintenance, prices of tar, and 
ammonia which the British Coalite Company have themselves 
selected. For the yield of gas per ton of coal we take 11,000 
cubic feet of coal gas and 5000 cubic feet of Coalite gas; both 
being figures quoted in recent advertisements or puffs of Coalite. 
Adopting also figures similarly quoted for the consumption of 
coke in heating coal-gas retorts, we take a net yield of coke equal 
to 55 per cent. of the weight of coal carbonized. Figures have 
been published in some of the Coalite advertisements indicating 
that 60 per cent. is the corresponding net yield of Coalite. There- 
fore to produce a ton net of coke requires 1°82 tons of coal; and 
to produce a ton net of Coalite requires 1°67 tons of coal. The 
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coal gas produced from 1°82 tons, at 11,000 cubic feet per ton, 
amounts to almost exactly 20,000 cubic feet. From 1°67 tons of 
coal, the Coalite gas, at 5000 cubic feet per ton, amounts to 8350 
cubic feet. Let us now proceed to our balance-sheet, which we 
will draw up on the lines followed in the Coalite advertisement. 
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It thus appears that if the whole of the bye-products could be 
disposed of at the same or better prices, it would be possible to 
produce a ton of Coalite nearly as cheaply as a ton of gas coke. 
But this assumes that 38} gallons of tar can be sold where now 
18 gallons only are sold, without causing a lowering of the price 
obtainable per gallon, that the ammonia produced is, in fact, 
more valuable than the ammonia of gas-works, and that the whole 
of the gas made can be disposed of at a price equivalent to the 
cost of making the same quantity of gas on gas-works. If, how- 
ever, the gas sells for only the cost of its production as computed 
in the Coalite advertisement—viz., 4°66d. per 1000 cubic feet— 
instead of 10}$d., then the Coalite would cost 13s. ofd. per ton 
instead of gs., or almost exactly half as much again as gas coke. 
But it is absurd to suppose that tar and gas produced as bye- 
products in quantities dependent upon the demand for the chief 
product (Coalite) will, if the demand is appreciable, always fetch 
the market prices prevailing prior to the advent of this new source 
of supply. There would constantly be some surplus or waste; 
and gas at least cannot be stored in large quantities to await a 
greater demand, and consequently better prices. The analyst’s 
estimate of the superior quality of either the tar or the gas will avail 
little to prevent the slump in these products that will ensue once 
the ordinary demand for them has been met and passed. 

In regard to tar, the production from gas-works, coke-ovens, 
blast-furnaces, &c., is already excessive, and is constantly in- 
creasing; and much of the tar now produced can as truthfully 
as Coalite tar be described by the analyst as transcending in its 
character and contents “ the most hopeful dreams of the chemists.” 
Nevertheless, tars of such transcendental merit are going begging 
every day of the week. Should its output ever become consider- 
able, the Coalite Company would be fortunate if they netted 1d. 
per gallon all round for their tar. The cost of Coalite would, on 
this item alone, thus become 1s. 7d. per ton higher than in the fore- 
going estimate. 

As to gas, well, who will buy it in exactly the quantities and at 
exactly the times at which the British Coalite Company must 
produce it in order to meet the demand for its staple product ? 
The storage of gas, except in small quantities for a day or two, 
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is out of the question. Gas companies would take it only at 
their own price and on their own conditions, which, for the safe- 
guarding of the public service (and they are bound to fulfil this), 
would be so onerous that they would subordinate Coalite to gas 
from the manufacturing standpoint. Once this is done, the line 
of demarcation which is alleged to lie between Coalite and gas 
coke and between the Coalite process and the gas-works methods 
of carbonization would vanish. The utilization of the gas for 
power purposes stands on much the same footing—takers would 
only be obtainable on their own terms and conditions of taking 
a supply. The British Coalite Company, with a bulky, highly- 
inflammable, and virtually unstorable bye-product continually on 
their hands, would not be in a position to discuss terms; they 
would have to accept any price, however low, and any conditions, 
however onerous, that were offered them. 

We have shown in the foregoing by the balance-sheet method 
which the British Coalite Company have adopted in their ad- 
vertisement, and with working costs and prices upon their own 
basis—we take no responsibility for their validity—that the cost 
of Coalite must be higher than that of coke made on a gas- 
works, even if the bye-products are disposed of on the altogether 
too favourable conditions which the Company have chosen for 
their estimate. If we make allowance for the difficulty there 
will be in disposing of immense quantities of tar and gas, the 
profit which is prophesied in sanguine mood from the manufacture 
of Coalite becomes transformed into a big loss, unless, indeed, 
Coalite should be saleable at one-and-a-half times to twice the 
prevailing price of good coal or gas coke. And in that event, so 
many competing fuels of a similar character would be evolved 
that its monopoly would not long have any appreciable value. 


<P 


GERMAN GAS AND ELECTRICITY TAX. 


Tue preliminary budget announcement of the German Empire, 
of which a summary appeared in ‘‘ The Times” of Wednesday 
last, states that the annual additional revenue required amounts 
to £25,000,000. Of this sum, it is proposed to raise {2,500,000 
by means of a tax on gas and electricity. It will be remembered 
that the Socialist paper, ‘ Vorwarts,” about a fortnight ago 
published what purported to be the text of the Government pro- 
posals for this tax. It was stated semi-officially that these pro- 
posals had been published without authority, and that certain 
changes had been made in them. The semi-official organ of the 
German Government, the “ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
generally spoken of in this country as “ The North German 
Gazette,” published, however, on Wednesday last, the budget 
proposals of the Government, which included, as was expected, 
a tax on electricity and gas. The following is a summary of the 
scheme. 

The projected Statute discriminates between installations supply- 
ing electricity and gas for payment and those established solely 
for private use. The first, or public supply class, will be taxed to 
the extent of 5 per cent. of the selling price. But in order not to 
put too heavy a burden on works which have to maintain high 
prices on account of unfavourable conditions of manufacture and 
supply, it is proposed that the percentage payment shall not in any 
case exceed an upper limit of o-4 pf. per cubic metre of gas (1°36d. 
per 1000 cubic feet), or o'4 pf. per unit of electricity (o°05d.) 
The average price of all German works per unit of electricity is 
about 28 pf., so that the o-4 pf. per unit means only an increase 
of 1°4 per cent. of this amount. Likewise, gas sells on the aver- 
age for 13 to 16 pf. per cubic metre (3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet); so that the addition of o-4 pf. is considerably less 
than 5 per cent. of the selling price. Thesame basis of o'4 pf. per 
cubic metre or per unit is adopted for private gas and electricity 
works, provided the gas made is of the quality of ordinary illumi- 
nating gas—that is to say, if its calorific power is at least 3000 
calories per cubic metre (i.e., above 320 B.Th.U. per cubic foot). 
The tax is reduced to o'2 pf. per cubic metre (07d. per 1000 cubic 
feet) in the case of works making power gas—that is to say, gas 
of a calorific power between 1000 and 3000 calories per cubic 
metre (between 106 and 320 B.Th.U. per cubic foot). Quite poor 
gases, such as blast-furnace gas, having a calorific value under 
106 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, are to remain free from taxation. In 
order, however, to provide for the case of works requiring speci- 
ally cheap power in bulk, such as electro-chemical works, an 
abatement is allowed in such cases which has the effect of bring- 
ing the tax down to 5 per cent. of the prime cost. 

Having regard to this tax being applicable to gas and current 
for industrial use, it would seem advisable to tax more heavily 
that used for lighting purposes. Generally speaking, both elec- 
tricity and gas for lighting purposes are sold at higher prices than 
for industrial uses. There would, however, have been great dif- 
ficulty in imposing a tax on current and gas graded according to 
the purpose for which each separate quantity was used. It would 
have been difficult to have avoided unfair incidence of the tax 
on individuals. Therefore it appeared best to impose a special 
tax on those agents of illumination which imply a certain con- 
sumption. Electric glow lamps, for instance, are used in very 
different sizes, and a graded tax is proposed according to the 
amount of electricity they consume. This tax ranges from 5 pf. 
to 50 pf. (4d. to 6d.) per lamp. With incandescent gas-mantles, 
however, neither the rate of consumption nor the dimensions 
afforded a suitable basis for a similar graduated tax; but as the 











life of mantles is considerably shorter than that of glow lamps, 
especially when they are used for high-power lights, it appeared 
sufficient to introduce a simple tax per unit. The taxation of 
mantles could not, however, be limited to gas lighting, but must 
cover also their use for incandescent spirit and petroleum lamps. 
[Apparently the proposed tax is 5 pf. (4d.) per mantle; but this is 
not clearly stated in the announcement. | 

The basis of the relative taxation of electricity and gas both as 
sources of power and as illuminants is said to be their relative 
technical value. It is provided that certain small apparatus shall 
he free from the taxes—namely, domestic electric bells and safety 
appliances, telegraphs and telephones, and the numerous small 
acetylene plants. Poor gases, such as blast-furnace gas, are to 
be free, on account of their small value. Oil-motors, acetylene- 
lamps, and so-called “ gas-furnaces ” and similar small apparatus 
are likewise free from taxation. 

In regard to the methods of fixing and collecting the amount of 
tax payable, with public works the books of the undertaking will 
afford the requisite basis. In regard to private works in regular 
running, periodical measurements will afford the basis. 

The announcement goes on to point out that the increase in the 
cost of current and gas due to the imposition of the tax will be 
extremely small. Public supply works for the most part will make 
the consumer pay. A special provision of the law empowers 
undertakings to do this in the case where the selling price is fixed 
by Statute or contract. As to the consumers, the amount of the 
tax disappears alongside the existing local variations in the prices 
of current and gas, especially in the case of small or intermittent 
users. For instance, it has been ascertained that butchers, bakers, 
and ironmongers pay, on the average, for one H.P. motor 26s., 
32s., and 61s. respectively per annum; so that the tax for their 
motors will average only 53d., 7d., and 1s. per horse power. All 
these figures are based on a price per unit of electricity of 20 pf. 
(23d.); but the price of electricity for power purposes ranges 
in different towns from 10 pf. to 25 pf., so that the tax of o'4 pf. is 
negligible in comparison with these differences. In the case of 
large industrial concerns, the tax will only raise the cost of current 
by a fraction per cent., which will scarcely be felt alongside the 
fluctuations and other factors. Even in cases where the current 
consumption is very large, the imposition of the tax according to 
the selling price or the prime cost will prevent it having more than 
a trifling effect on the value ofthe market products. Forinstance, 
one kilogramme of calcium carbide, of which the wholesale price 
is 25 pf. (£12 14s. per ton), will, under ordinary circumstances, 
bear about o0°5 pf. of the tax (5s. 1d. per ton). 

Lighting is more heavily taxed than industrial consumption. 
The tax oncurrent and gas, including that on lamps and candles, 
will increase existing charges for lighting by about from 2 to 4 per 
cent., according as modern or old methods of illumination are 
employed. It will have the effect of hastening the introduction 
of technical improvements. The fundamental objection to the 
tax—namely, that it constitutes an imposition on an agent or his 
means of work—is, however, already discounted by the fact that 
municipal corporations raise considerable amounts from gas and 
electricity works for their own purposes. It would be technically 
impossible satisfactorily to extend similar taxation to all forms of 
energy which are used industrially. On the other hand, technical 
evolution is moving in the direction of bringing all natural sources 
of power more and more into the form of gas or electricity before 
use. In this form the power is easily measured, valued, and 
rendered susceptible of taxation. Finally, electricity and gas 
are derived from coal and water power, to which the community 
at large has a certain right; while the satisfactory condition of 
the branches of industry in question has to a considerable extent 
only been attained through the protection which the State has 
afforded them. 

The probable net proceeds of the electricity and gas tax are 
estimated at about 50 million marks (£2,500,000). Of this, about 
32 per cent. is expected to be derived from electric power, 26 per 
cent. from gas (for other than lighting purposes ?), 24 per cent. 
from electric lamps, and 18 per cent. from gas-lights. 








Death of Professor Ayrton. 


We regret to record the death, early last Sunday morning, at 
the age of 61, of Professor William Edward Ayrton, the eminent 
electrical engineer. Deceased, who was educated at University 
College, London, entered the Indian Government Telegraph 
Service in 1867, and from 1873 to 1878 was Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Telegraphy at the Imperial College of Engineer- 
ing, Japan. While there, he was intimately associated with Pro- 
fessor J. Perry in the pursuit of electrical and physical researches. 
In England, his chief work was in connection witb the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, whose last annual report is noticed 
in another part of the “ JourNaL.” In 1881, the City Companies 
who had organized the Institute laid the foundation of the 
Finsbury Technical College and the Central Technical College 
at South Kensington—the first institutions of their kind in 
England. Mr. Ayrton was Professor at Finsbury until 1884, 
when he became first Professor of Physics at the Central Tech- 
nical College. He had been President of the Mathematics and 
Physics Sections of the British Association (1888), President of 
the Physical Society (1891-92), and President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers (1892). Mrs. Ayrton is also well known for 
her work on “ The Electric Arc,” and for several papers before the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and the British Association. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


A Demonstration not in the Programme—Exhibition Criticism. 


Ir was really too bad that there should have been a breach of the 
programme arranged for the Manchester Electric Exhibition. It 
was intended to demonstrate the uses of electricity, the beauty 
of the plant and appliances provided for the various purposes, 
and all the fine things that are said about it with a persistence 
that could not be greater if all were true; not to demonstrate 
the unreliability of the current. But it was ever thus with elec- 
tricity. It will show its masterful, rebellious spirit at all sorts of 
inopportune times. It was on a Saturday—just a week preceding 
the closing day—that the current was interrupted for just a few 
minutes. It will be pleaded that this was only a little failure, but 
even failures of artificial light of short duration are disagree- 
able experiences in both private and business life; and in industry 
when the current is used for power, a breakdown, short though it 
may be, produces consternation and loss throughout a whole fac- 
tory. It was fortunate there were gas and oil engines coupled 
up to generating plants in the exhibition, as these prevented the 
place being thrown into complete darkness. Notwithstanding the 
splendid service rendered on this occasion by these gas and oil 
engines, there has been a little wailing over the fact that gas and 
oil had such prominence accorded to them in the exhibition. But 
after the demonstration of their usefulness as stand-bys, future 
organizers of electrical exhibitions will no doubt give them a royal 
welcome. Of course, all electricity users from town distributing 
cables cannot afford stand-by plants of this description—more is 
the pity for their own protection. But it is due to the unreliabi- 
lity of electricity supply that the West Ham Electricity Depart- 
ment and the Charing Cross Company are now negotiating for the 
linking-up of their systems, in order that power consumers can 
be told they need have no fear of failure, as, if there is a break- 
down at one place, there is the supply from another station 
always on tap. Reverting to the Manchester Exhibition, we are 
pleased to see that the occasion did not arise for requisitioning 
during the course of the exhibition the eight hydrants, the sixty 
sand buckets, the hundreds of fire extinguishers, the fire-engine 
with its.steam constantly up, and the several firemen who were 
at hand night and day. 

It has been interesting to read the jubilant notes that have 
appeared in the local and technical press on what is termed the 
“success” of the Manchester Exhibition ; but no writer seems to 
define clearly what is meant by “success.” The view, if we are 
not mistaken, appears to be chiefly determined by the number of 
swings of the turnstiles, which, in the twenty-six days of the run 
of the exhibition, registered 320,000 visitors, without taking account 
of season ticket holders. ‘These seemed to be largely composed 
of mere sightseers. If we may take, as voicing the genuine feel- 
ing of those nearest concerned, the statement of such an oracular 
publication as “ Electrical Industries,” the “success” does not 
inspire much longing among the exhibitors for an early dose of it. 
“The general feeling,” says this contemporary, “at the close of 
an exhibition which has been open for a month is that one has had 
enough to last for the rest of one’s life. The feeling is strengthened 
by the considerable cost involved.” This point may be left for 
discussion by those mainly concerned, as there are two or three 
others calling for notice. Despite the fables that are spread abroad 
as to the purity of the atmosphere of rooms where electric light is 
employed, “A Citizen” of Manchester publishes, in another quar- 
ter, a letter in which he asks: “Is it not a fact (notorious to every 
exhibitor) that a considerable number of attendants suffered from 
the unhealthy conditions of the place ?”—the place being the 
exhibition building. We had something to say as to the stifling 
condition of the “ place” on the occasion of our visit to the show ; 
and we are not surprised, as a result of this experience, that it is 
‘notorious’ among the exhibitors that the health of their atten- 
dants has suffered. The same “ Citizen” chides the authorities 
for having allowed a building so “crude and dangerous” to be 
erected in one of Manchester’s — parks—remarking that, on 
the score of public safety and health alone, it is doubtful whether 
the erection of such a building ought to have been permitted. 
The building ** would undoubtedly Have been a veritable death- 
trap if fire had once broken out Avhen the place was any way 
crowded.” It was “ without véntilation and decent sanitary 
arrangements;” and “the avenues were so narrow as to become 
dangerously crowded during the evening.” It is alleged, too, that 
“the insurance companies refused to grant an extension of the 
risk when it was proposed to keep the exhibition open two weeks 
longer.” From which, it may be taken that “ Citizen” does not 
think much of the competence of electrical engineers in designing 
buildings for exhibition purposes, nor much of the declared 
“safety ” and “ hygienic character ” of electricity for lighting. Of 
course, the electrical papers will say that “ Citizen” is a biassed 
person. The “ Manchester Guardian ” knows who the gentleman 
is; and it gave space to his letter. 








Royal Society of Arts.—The opening meeting of the 155th 
session of the Society will be held to-morrow week, when Sir 
William H. White, K.C.B., the Vice-President and Chairman of 
the Council, will deliver an address. Among the arrangements 
made for courses of Cantor Lectures during the session, we notice 
four by Mr. Leon Gaster, on “ Methods of Artificial Illumination,” 
to be delivered on Feb. 15, 22, and March 1, 8 next, and three by 
Mr. Addenbrooke, on “ Electric Power Supply,” Jan. 18, 25, Feb. 1. 





WATER GAS FROM VERTICAL RETORTS, 


Tue vexed question of the economy of the procedure followed 
in the working of the Dessau vertical retort—viz., the passing of 
steam through the charge when its carbonization is virtually 
completed with the object of producing a proportion of water 
gas for admixture with the coal gas—is further discussed in the 
communication by Mr. E. Kérting and Dr. Geipert, of Berlin, 
on the “ Advantages of Wet Carbonization ia Vertical Retorts,” 
which appears on another page of to-day’s “ JouRNAL.” 


Mr. E. Korting, the distinguished Engineer and Manager of the 
Berlin works of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, needs 
no introduction to readers of the “JourNnaL.” Dr. R. Geipert 
will be remembered as the author of a lengthy communication, 
of which an epitome appeared in the “ JournaL” [Vol. XCVL, 
pp. 458. 823], which he prepared in 1906 when he was working 
at the Chemical-Technical Institute of the Technical College at 
Carlsruhe. It dealt with modes of calculating the efficiency of 
furnace plant, including retort-furnaces and water-gas generators, 
Some of the figures quoted and deduced by Dr. Geipert in that 
paper are utilized in the present communication on the advan- 
tages of wet carbonization in vertical retorts. It has seemed best 
to print the latter in the form in which it was received from the 
authors; but it may help those who are not accustomed to discuss 
carbonizer and producer problems in terms of metrical weights 
and measures and their derived units, if we give a condensed 
rendering of the argument and conclusions of Mr. Korting and 
Dr. Geipert, which may be more readily followed by English gas 
engineers. In this it has appeared useful, for the sake of brevity 
and clearness, to depart at times from the sequence in which the 
authors have marshalled their data and arguments. 

The charge of a Dessau vertical retort, as installed at Marien- 
dorf, is about 600 kilos. or (say) 11°8 cwt. of coal. The efficiency 
trials conducted at Mariendorf by the staff of the Experimental 
Works of the German Association of Gas and Water Engineers 
showed that the coke consumed in the retort furnaces amounted 
to 14°1 per cent. of the weight of coal carbonized when the charge 
remained in the retort for 12 hours and steam was admitted during 
the last 2 hrs. 20 mins., and to 14°5 per cent. when the charge was 
drawn at the expiration of 10} hours and no steam was used. It 
is now explained that, when no steam was used, an increased 
draught was necessary, in order to maintain the normal furnace 
temperature—that is to say, more heat was required per unit of 
time. [This important point is referred to in a subsequent criti- 
cism.| Taking the coke consumption at the round figure of 14 per 
cent., and its calorific value at 7000 calories per kilo. (12,600 
B.Th.U. per Ib.), it follows tbat in carbonizing one charge of coal, 


I 
600 X --. X 7000 = 588,000 calories = 2,333,185 B.Th.U. are 


available from the coke consumed. Of this heat, 8°5 per cent. 
is expended on the production of liquor and tar, 21°8 per cent. is 
lost through the chimney gases, 35°8 per cent. goes in extra heat 
required for the carbonization proper, in the hot gas leaving the 
retort and in radiation from the furnace; while 33°9 per cent. is 
the sensible heat of the coke (amounting roundly to 70 per cent. 
of the weight of the charge of coal) which remains in the retort at 
a temperature of about 1250° C. when no steam has been used. 
This 33°9 per cent. is equal to 199,500 calories, or 791,615 B.Th.U., 
per retort-charge. When the coke is discharged without steam 
having been admitted, and quenched in the usual manner, the 
whole of this heat is lost. [Obviously some of it may Le utilized 
if the hot coke is charged into the producers or into water-gas 
generators, as it is discharged from the retorts. | 

A bed of coke at a temperature of 1250° C. within a vertical 
retort is, however, in an ideal condition for interacting with a 
certain amount of steam to produce water gas. It may be relied 
upon for water-gas production until its temperature has fallen to 
about 1000° C. This fall of temperature for the weight of coke 
resulting from one retort-charge of coal yields 47,040 calories, or 
186,655 B.Th.U., which represents 8 per cent. of the heat of the 
fuel consumed in the retort-furnaces, and 23°6 per cent. of the 
total heat stored in the charge of coke when it is drawn at the 
temperature of 1250° without steam having been admitted. If the 
steam interacts with the carbon of the coke to form only carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen—.c., ideal water gas—the 186,655 B.Th.U. 
yielded by the charge of coke would afford heat for the forma- 
tion of 1846 cubic feet (at o° C. and 760 mm.) of this ideal water 
gas. If, on the other hand, the steam interacted with the carbon 
of the coke to form only carbonic acid and hydrogen—i.c., alien 
water gas—the heat would suffice to form 2540 cubic feet (at 0° C. 
and 760 mm.) of such gas. 

Now as a fact, in the Mariendorf trials, one retort-charge 
(600 kilos.) of coal produced 1335 cubic feet (at o° C. and 760 mm.) 
more gas when steam was admitted than whenit was not. This 
quantity is well below the possible make of water gas (of either 
grade) through the heat yielded by the reduction of the tempera- 
ture of the coke in the retort from 1250° to 1000 C., as just shown. 
Assuming that the water gas made contained 6 per cent. of car- 
bonic acid, 1335 cubic feet (at 0° C. and 760 mm.) of it would 
require (theoretically) for its production 21 lbs. of carbon. The 
carbon would in the vertical retorts be partly supplied by the 
coke and partly by the scurf. As to the latter, it is assumed 
that there are available in each retort 220 lbs. of scurf a month, 
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or (say) 3°'7 lbs. per charge. Deducting this from the 21 lbs. of 
carbon required for making the water gas, there remain 17°3 lbs. 
of carbon to be derived from the coke. In the conditions under 
consideration, the amount of coke (say, 20 lbs.) containing 17°3 lbs. 
of carbon is the only fuel consumed in producing 1335 cubic feet 
of gas. In these conditions, also, it is contended that at least 
10 per cent. more gas can be made per diem per furnace when 
steam is admitted than when it is not used. The water gas so 
produced, moreover, is claimed to cost nothing at all for wages 
or repairs. 

Assuming, therefore, that water gas can be produced in the 
vertical retort in this manner at an expenditure of only 143 lbs. of 
coke per 1000 cubic feet, it is shown that the equivalent quantity 
of water gas made in ordinary water-gas plant must be more 
costly. The coke consumed in the water-gas generator is taken 
at 40°7 Ibs. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. Thus if it were a 
question of making either a mixture of coal gas (made\without 
steaming the charge) with 20 per cent. of water gas (made in an 
independent water-gas plant) or the equivalent quantity of the 
mixed gas which is produced in the vertical retorts with steaming, 
Mr. Korting and Dr. Geipert conclude that the last-named mixed 
gas would be cheaper by £150 per annum for every 186,000 cubic 
feet of gas made per diem. This quantity is chosen as repre- 
senting the average make of one bed of the vertical retorts at 
Mariendorf. 

The communication by Mr. Kérting and Dr. Geipert quotes 
and utilizes the results of the trials undertaken by the staff of the 
German Association’s Instructional and Experimental Works 
on the vertical retort installation at Mariendorf. : An epitome of 
these results was laid before the meeting of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers in June last [see “ JourNaL,” Vol. CII., p. 813], to- 
gether with similar figures for the trials made under the same 
auspices on the vertical retorts at the Schlieren works at Ziirich. 
But for the consideration of the question that is discussed by Mr. 
Korting and Dr. Geipert, it will be advantageous to particularly 
note more details of the Mariendorf trials. We, therefore, would 
refer readers to the ‘ JournaL ” for Oct. 27, pp. 256-7, where was 
published an abstract translation of the report on these and the 
Zirich trials, with a table giving fuller particulars of the results 
than those presented at the meeting of the Institution. 

The economy resulting from the admission of steam into 
vertical retorts is so ably upheld by Mr. Korting and Dr. Geipert 
that it seems at first sight as though there could be no further 
question in regard to it. But it may be worth while pointing out 
that their argument is based essentially on one curious result of 
the Mariendorf trials—viz., that the consumption of fuel for heat- 
ing the retorts was lower, both per ton of coal carbonized and 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, when the charge was kept in for 
12 hours and steam was introduced during the last 2 hrs. 20 min., 
than when the retorts were drawn in 10} hours and nosteam was 
used. As the charge was approximately of the same weight in 
both cases, this means that in 10} hours as much fuel was con- 
sumed as in 12 hours, though heat was being withdrawn from the 
charge for water-gas manufacture towards the close of the 12-hour 
periods. There was greater difficulty in maintaining the heats when 
no steam was admitted to the retorts. Yet Mr. Korting and Dr. 
Geipert argue that the steaming reduces the temperature of the 
block of coke in the retort from about 1250° to about 1000° C. 
Nevertheless, when the coke is discharged at the lower tempera- 
ture, the retort (the interior of which must also be at a correspond- 
ingly lower temperature) is apparently in a better condition for 
carbonizing a fresh charge of coal! 

The fuel consumption is lower when the interior of the retort 
is at a lower temperature when it receives the charge of coal, and 
the carbonizing period is prolonged by 14 hours, and (relatively) 
cold steam is introduced, and heat is withdrawn in the formation 
of water gas. Further explanation of this thermal paradox seems 
to be called for, especially in view of the fact that, as appears from 
the table given on p. 257 ante, the consumption of fuel per ton of 
cual carbonized was higher at Ziirich when steam was admitted 
to the retorts than when it was not. It is undoubtedly good to 
utilize the sensible heat of the incandescent coke in the retort for 
the production of water gas; but apparently this utilizable heat 
only represents 8 per cent. of the heating value of the fuel con- 
sumed in heating the retorts. There is still 26 per cent. of that value 
lost through the sensible heat of the discharged coke, even when 
its temperature has been lowered from 1250° to 1000° C. by the 
introduction of steam and the formation of water gas. Another 
point is that if the water gas isin reality produced in virtue of 
the heat stored up in the coke when it is ready for discharge 
without steaming, it should not be necessary to keep the charge 
in the retort for 13 hours merely to utilize that heat in the pro- 
duction of water gas. A more rapid flow of steam into the retort 
would bring the temperature of the coke down from 1250° to 
1000° C. more quickly; and if no extraneous heat is needed for 
the production of the water gas, the same quantity of that gas 
could thus be made much more rapidly, and apparently without 
any disadvantage to the working. It cannot be economical to 
spend 13 hours or more in producing a quantity of water gas 
which could be made in less than a third of that time, unless it 
is necessary to supply further heat through the walls of the retort 
—which necessarily transmit heat somewhat slowly. Yet Mr. 
Korting and Dr. Geipert appear to have proved that no extra- 
neous heat is necessary for the formation of the whole of the 
water gas produced in the vertical retorts—the sensible heat of 
the incandescent coke should alone amply suffice. 





_ These and other points—such as the utilization of the scurf in 
situ for water-gas production, which is a distinct gain—raised by 
a perusal of the valuable communication of Mr. Kérting and Dr. 
Geipert, call for discussion, as on them must depend the ultimate 
settlement of the question: What type of plant is the most econo- 
mical for the manufacture of gas of the grade which is now re- 
quired for town supplies? Is it to be carbonizing vessels into 
which at some stage steam is to be introduced, or is steaming to 
be avoided in such vessels, and the necessary dilution of the coal 
gas achieved through water gas made in independent generators ? 
And if the former, is the flow of steam into the retort to be rapid 
or slow, and the time devoted to steaming to be consequently brief 
or long? 


_— 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


The Examinations in ‘‘Gas Engineering” and “Gas Supply.” 


We have received from the Superintendent of the Department of 
Technology of the City and Guilds of London Institute (Sir Philip 
Magnus, M.P.) an advance copy of the report on the work of the 
department during the past session. We extract from it a few 
general particulars, as well as those relating to the examinations 
in ‘“ Gas Engineering ” and ‘‘ Gas Supply,” in which our readers 
are more specially interested. 


The Department of Technology suggests schemes for complete 
courses of evening instruction for artisans and others engaged in 
different industries, and prepares detailed syllabuses in the tech- 
nology of each trade subject. The programme lately issued for 
the present session, which was recently noticed in our columns, 
contains 76 different syllabuses, including courses of instruction 
relating to more than a hundred distinct branches of industry. 
Before publishing each year’s programme, the syllabuses are sub- 
mitted to experts in the several subjects, so that each suggested 
course of instruction may contain notices of the most recent dis- 
coveries and applications of science to the industry with which 
it is concerned, and a list of works of reference on the subject, 
revised up to date. The Institute registers classes in any of the 
subjects contained in the programme, provided the conditions 
preliminary to registration are fulfilled. These are fully stated 
in the programme, whichis published in June each year. During 
the past session, 3604 classes in technological subjects were regis- 
tered at 402 centres in 299 towns—attended by 48,223 students, 
or 2175 more than in the preceding session. 

At the close of each session, the Institute holds examinations 
in all subjects of instruction, and awards certificates on the results. 
At the last examinations in technology, 22,458 candidates were 
presented from 443 centres in the United Kingdom, and 13,058 of 
them passed. By including the candidates from India and the 
Colonies, and those seeking to obtain the teachers’ certificates in 
manual training and domestic economy, the total number of 
examinees was 24,372. These figures show an increase on those 
of any previous year. The number of subjects in which exami- 
nations were held was 72, compared with 69 before; and the 
number of separate classes was 3604 against 3311—the former 
figure being the highest on record. There was a marked increase 
in the number of students in attendance, it having risen from 
46,048 to 48,223. In the subjects of ‘Gas Engineering” and 
“Gas Supply,” in which distinct examinations were held for the 
first time last session, the candidates increased from 356 to 484, 
notwithstanding some fall in the number of registered students. 
The original syllabus in “Gas Manufacture” was revised last 
year by the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and was 
replaced by the two separate syllabuses now in use, which were 
given in the “ JournaL” for June 4, 1907. The examination in 
electrical engineering was also held on a new syllabus, drafted by 
an Advisory Committee which included representatives of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. Before leaving the general 
work of the Institute, it may be mentioned that the report con- 
tains a plate showing thirty years’ progress of the Department of 
Technology. It will be seen therefrom that in 1879 there were only 
16 subjects of examination, one being “Gas Manufacture, ” and 
a total of 202 candidates, of whom 15 went up in connection with 
the subject named. There are now 77 subjects, and last year there 
were 51,011 students and 23,930 candidates for examination. 

Turning to the tables which give the results in the separate 
subjects, the report shows that in the two relating to gas there 
were 34 registered classes, with 351 students in attendance, 291 
candidates in “‘ Gas Engineering,” and 193 in “ Gas Supply.” In 
the Honours grade, in the former subject, 11 passed in the first 
class, 40 in the second class, and 50 failed ; while in the Ordinary 
grade the passes were 36 and 68 respectively, and the failures 86. 
There were consequently 155 passes and 136 failures, or 46°7 per 
cent. In the Honours grade in “ Gas Supply,” 8 candidates 
passed in the first class, 19 in the second, and 14 failed ; while in 
the Ordinary grade 47 passed in the first class, 66 in the second, 
and 39 failed. There were here consequently 140 passes and 53 
failures, or 27°9 per cent. Of the total number of students in 
the two subjects, one who attended classes at the Battersea 
Polytechnic passed in the Honours grade in “ Gas Engineering. 
The classes in both subjects at the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
which are conducted by Mr. Walter Grafton, F.C.S., were well 
attended. Altogether, there were 42 students, of whom 32 went 
up for examination—24 in “Gas Engineering” and 8 in “ Gas 
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Supply.” All the latter passed in the Ordinary grade; and of 
the former, 13 passed in the Ordinary and 4 in the Honours 
grade—one of the successful candidates being a prize winner. 
One candidate at Nelson (N.Z.) passed in the Ordinary grade in 
“* Gas Supply.” 

Reporting upon the work of the students in “ Gas Engineering,” 
the Examiner (Mr. A. F. Browne, of Vauxhall) says the -results 
were disappointing compared with those for the year 1906-7. As 
the syllabus had been revised, as already mentioned, it was in- 
evitable that the examinations under the new conditions would be 
severer tests of the knowledge of the candidates, and some falling- 
off in the quality of the papers was therefore to be expected. But 
Mr. Browne says that in the Ordinary grade this was not exces- 
sive, though the percentage of failures rose from 38 to 45. In the 
Honours grade, however, it was very conspicuous; the failures 
being 49°5 per cent., compared with 26°5 per cent. before. The 
work of the successful candidates in both classes of the Ordinary 
grade may, under the circumstances, be considered fairly satis- 
factory; but in the Honours grade the papers fell considerably 
below the level of merit attained in 1907. Mr. Browne, however, 
expresses his pleasure at being able to say that the papers of the 
prize winners were “ good”’ in the Honours and “excellent” in the 
Ordinary grade. With regard to the failures in the former grade, 
he states that 21 per cent. of the candidates obtained less than 20 
per cent. of the marks; “ their papers revealing so limited a know- 
ledge of the subject-matter of the questions, that it was difficult 
to believe the writers had attempted to qualify for examination 
by availing themselves of a systematic course of instruction based 
upon the syllabus.” 

With reference to “Gas Supply,” the Examiner (Mr. John H. 
Brearley, of Longwood) remarks that, this being the first year in 
which separate examinations were held in the subject, the stan- 
dard to be expected from the candidates was more or less hypo- 
thetical. In the result, therefore, he says it was “gratifying to 
find such a high degree of efficiency in the papers submitted.” 
Having quoted the numbers of passes and failures already given, 
he says that though the proportion of failures in the two grades 
is only 25°7 and 34°1 per cent. respectively, the large number of 
second-class passes indicates that there is still plenty of room for 
more efficient preparation. He thinks the attention of technical 
institutions, more particularly in the industrial centres, should 
be specially directed to the need for classes offering systematic 
training in the subject, conducted by duly qualified teachers. 
Considering the large number of employees engaged in the dis- 
tributing department of gas undertakings, such classes would, he 
considers, be greatly appreciated, and would conduce materially 
to technical improvement in one of the most important branches 
of public service. Many of the papers sent up showed that the 
candidates did not fully realize the importance of confining their 
answers strictly to the point of the question; and Mr. Brearley 
thinks it would be well if they would remember that “the intro- 
duction of matter not pertinent to the question not only renders 
the work of the examiner more arduous, but depreciates the value 
of an answer.” 

In the “ JournaL” for the 12th of May, we gave the papers set 
in the two subjects with which we have been dealing; and the 
names of the successful candidates were published in the number 
for June 30—those of the prize winners being given in the issue 
for July 28. 





——_— 


GAS FOR COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS. 





AN annual event which is always looked forward to with a large 
amount of interest by the general public—and, of course, a still 


greater amount by those professionally concerned—took place 
last week in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster. The 
number of “class” exhibitions is now legion; and all have their 
devotees. But of few indeed of them can it be said that they 
appeal to everyone. Yet this is the case with the particular show 
to which reference is now made; for last week’s event was the 
Nineteenth Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition, and not a 
single person—he or she, well or ill, young or old—can pretend 
to having no concern with these subjects. The shows were in- 
stituted with the object of spreading a better knowledge of the 
various substances used as food, and the best and most econo- 
mical methods of cooking. The “best and most economical 
methods of cooking” to the experienced inevitably suggests gas ; 
and the visitors saw the possibilities of this popular agent fully de- 
monstrated during the time the exhibition remained open—which 
was from last Tuesday until Saturday evening. 

So far as lighting inside the exhibition is concerned, gas did not 
play a great part; the general illumination being carried out by 
means of a lavish number of arc lamps, while most of the stands 
were furnished with incandescent electric lamps. In spite of this, 
it was gas—in the form of two huge flares, consuming about 200 
cubic feet per hour each, fitted high above the entrance—that first 
of all caught the eye of the visitor, directing his or her (for the fair 
sex apparently, and quite naturally, predominated) steps to the 
building ; and excellently it performedits duty. In the hall itself, 
too, there were at least a couple of stands that were lighted by 
gas—and in a manner that quite disproved, from a gas man’s 
point of view, the truth of the copy-book assertion that “com- 
parisons are odious.” Messrs. William Sugg and Co., Limited, 
had the outside of their stall lighted by two “ Belgravia” high- 





| Navy and school children competitions. 





pressure gas-lamps, worked by means of a hot-air engine; while 
inside there were specimens of new one, two, and three burner 
inverted low-pressure gas lights. Messrs. W. M. Still and Sons, 
Limited, of No. 20, Charles Street, E.C., had their stand efficiently 
lighted by four inverted burners; and the model kitchen, which 
was in an upper room, was mainly lighted by an indoor “ Silva” 
three-burner lamp, consuming 3 cubic feet per burner, and operated 
by a pneumatic lighter. 

Turning to the exhibits, it may be remarked that Messrs. Arden 
Hill and Co. occupied a stand, the chief feature of which was 
their new “ Janus” oven specially adapted for bread baking and 
confectionery. In this, the heat is led all round the oven through 
suitably arranged flues. Thus no products of combustion are 
allowed to come into contact with the pastry, while the absolute 
uniformity of heat so necessary in connection with such operations 
is secured. The oven is heated by three separately controlled 
burners; and it is brick-lined. For this appliance, Messrs. Arden 
Hill and Co. received the highest award of merit, carrying with 
it a silver medal. The firm also exhibited their “ Mars” gas- 
heated steam radiators, and the “ Zenith” automatic high-pressure 
boiler, with adjustable heat regulator, for delivering hot water to 
any part of a building. In addition to the lamps already men- 
tioned, Messrs. William Sugg and Co. displayed various fittings, 
mantles, &c., and a special feature was their new model “ West- 
minster” household gas-cooker. In this the hot-plate bars are 
strong, and so arranged as to allow of the greatest possible heat- 
ing surface on the bottom of the cooking utensil—the burners 
being constructed to give the maximum amount of heat for the 
gas consumed. The burners (each of which is fitted with a 
separate gas and air regulator) are removable; no screws or 
nuts of any kind being used. The cooker, it is pointed out, 
has been specially designed to reduce the labour of cleaning to 
the lowest possible limit. Messrs. Sugg, it may be mentioned, 
having previously gained the Exhibition gold medal distinction, 
were classed as Hors Concours. Gospo Limited, of No. 12, Man- 
chester Avenue, E.C., demonstrated the practical use of a prepa- 
ration bearing this name for cleaning kitchen utensils, gas-stoves, 
&c.; and we learn that they were awarded for it a diploma of 
merit. Messrs. Still and Sons exhibited water-boiling apparatus 
and coffee making machines for use with gas. Both gas and water 
supplies are perfectly automatic; and immediately the water is 
at boiling point, the gas goes down to the bye-pass. It is pointed 
out that it is impossible to draw anything but boiling water, and 
when any is drawn off cold water takes its place—the supply of 
water being regulated by the supply of gas. Hence at no time 
does the boiler run dry. The firm were awarded a diploma for 
agold medal. This is the third exhibition at which the apparatus 
has been shown; and it has taken a gold medal each time. 

An outstanding feature of the exhibition was, of course, the 
cookery competitions. In an annex on the ground floor there 
were a number of Main cookers and a Ewart’s “ Califont”” water 
heater; and this spot was the scene during the week of Army and 
As already stated, in 
an upper room the Gaslight and Coke Company (who, it may be 
mentioned, were also classed as Hors Concours) had excellently 
fitted up a model kitchen, on the appearance and completeness 
of which Mr. F. W. Goodenough, the Chief Inspector, and those 
working under his instructions are to be congratulated. Here 
were to be seen a large double-oven Davis cooker, with hood, and 
five Main cookers. A Richmond fire was fitted in front of the 
fire place; and a gas-iron by the same firm was also on view. 
Hot water was obtained by means of a Wilson circulator; and 
there was a Clark gas-beated linen drying closet, a “ Uno ” coffee- 
roaster, and a Davis washer. The utensils were furnished by 
Messrs. Jones Bros., of Down Street, W. This kitchen, which was 
about 20 feet square, and the walls of which were neatly covered 
with Emdeca, was used for demonstrations and competitions, at 
which a very large number of people were present. Altogether 
gas had the representation which it deserved in connection with 
such an exhibition. 








Methane Syntheses with Calcium Hydride.—In a recent number 
of the “ Berichte,” Herren M. Mayer and V. Altmayer dealt 
with this subject. According to an abstract of the communication 
in the “Chemical News,” calcium hydride may be prepared by 
passing hydrogen over metallic calcium in turnings at a tempera- 
ture which is gradually raised from 270° C. The hydride thus 
obtained is grey in colour and can easily be powdered. It falls 
to a powder in air, and is decomposed by water and dilute acids, 
giving hydrogen. When carbon monoxide is led over the hydride 
at temperatures from 400° C. to 800° C., methane is formed, and 
a black residue mixed with a little grey substance is left behind. 
This residue smells slightly of acetylene. ‘When it is treated with 
water, gas is energetically evolved, and a strong smell, first of 
acetylene and then of ammonia, is detected. When carbon 
dioxide replaces the monoxide in this experiment, the residue 
resembles the former one in appearance, but has no smell. When 
water is added to it, no gas is evolved till the mixture is heated ; 
and then a slight smell of acetylene is perceptible. With dilute 
hydrochloric acid, carbon dioxide is evolved. When carbon acts 
on calcium hydride, some methane is evolved about 270° C. The 
residue is black, and smells of acetylene. It gives large quanti- 


ties of gas when treated with cold water, and strong smells, first 
of acetylene then of ammonia, are detected. The interior of the 
flask in which the residue is treated with water becomes very hot. 
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EFFECTIVE STORE LIGHTING BY “BLAND” INCANDESCENT GAS-BURNERS. 





Tue above illustration shows a store in Newfoundland which 
has been fitted up with “ Bland” incandescent gas-burners; six 
jamps, of the No. 1 size, being employed. The installation is 
regarded as in every way satisfactory ; and we are informed that 
the Engineer and Manager of the St. John’s Gas Company (Mr. 


ADVERTISING A MONOPOLY COMPANY. 

At the recent Meeting of the Michigan Gas Association, a 
paper on “ Advertising of a Public Service Corporation ” was read 
by Mr. E. St. ELmo Lewis. As intimated in the notes of the 
meeting which appeared last week, the communication did not 
bear to any great extent on English conditions; but it neverthe- 


less contained some good points which we reproduce. 


When we realize the force of the fact that every mistreated 
customer is a liability and every pleased user an asset, we shall 
be more careful to select clerks and heads of departments who 
can furnish information cheerfully and clearly. The last is most 
important ; for of all examples of intellectual chaos finding ex- 
pression, I think that hearing the average gas office man explain- 
ing why your meter reading must be correct if the inspector says 
itis, is the most enjoyable. 

An advertising campaign, to be successful, must have these 
departments in harmony to ensure its success: (1) Advertising, 
which creates possible customers; (2) sales, which make customers; 
and (3) office, which keeps them. There must be co-operation 
and harmony among these at every step of the progress in a cam- 
paign of education. These departments must be keyed-up to the 
pitch of getting and keeping more business. Make your office 
people understand that you are paying good money to find out 
what people want, that you are paying more good money to get 
their nameson the books, and that you will not permit any employee 
to jeopardize that investment by inattention or discourtesy. I 
bave lived in nine cities in eighteen years, and have been a more 
or less frequent visitor in eighty other cities ; and I remember but 
few cases where the office force of the public service corporation 
was not a constant menace to the goodwill the company were 
endeavouring to create. 

The next consideration is the ‘sales force. In the smaller 
centres the selling force is sometimes a single individual, and he 
inay be entirely negligible. Whenever you havea salesman, train 
him to approach your customer and to sell and demonstrate. 
The policy of hiring men, and then leaving them to “ work out 
their own salvation” is a process expensive, primitive, and only 
casually successful. In any campaign for more business, the 
advertising is intended to create a state of mind favourable to the 
company and its product; and this must be cashed in by the 
canvasser when he calls. The company creating a demand for 
the side lines of stoves, heaters, &c., must have a selling force—one 
or —v men, as the case may be. But teach these men how 
to sell. 

If you are employing canvassers to sell gas-mantles, make them 
know what they are selling. Teach them salesmanship; get them 
together, and let them tell the stories of their experiences. There 
is a lot of valuable experience, sales-making arguments and 


methods, going to waste when but one man in twenty has them, | 


W. H. Rennie) estimates that it would require 25 electric lamps 
of 16-candle power to illuminate the store equally well. It may 
be mentioned that the photograph of which the above illustration 
is a reproduction was taken at eight o’clock on the evening of the 
14th ult. by means of the “ Bland ” light only; and it was obtained 
with an exposure of seven minutes. 





Weekly meetings of the canvassers can best be regulated by the 
men themselves, by letting them tell what they have done, how 
they got certain lines of business started, &c. The interchange of 
opinions and ideas will be valuable to them and to you. 

Teach the people something about meter-reading, unless you do 
not think it advisable, in which case they will find out the wrong 
thing for themselves, at your cost. Give a talk on “ Why Gas 
Bills are Big”—a little pamphlet, and sign it with the general 
manager’s name, so that he will have to stand for it. Your bye- 
products should come in for special treatment in the same way. 
Invite complaints as though you expected them and wanted to 
hearthem. Confidence is what you want; and you will not, get it 
by talking about service that you do not give. Select your com- 
plaint clerk as you would a horse or an automobile. 

Circularize your list when you have some special thing to offer. 
Make opportunities to talk to your people in a man-to-man way. 
Do not look on your newspaper advertising as space taken to keep 
the newspaper “in line.” Use it because you want to tell the 
people what you know the people should know. If you have 
something to say, and will say it, to attract, interest, and persuade. 
People will read it. There is no syndicated advertising that can 
do half what you ought to be abletodo. Any plan of advertising, 
any “ copy” worth paying for, must grow out of the business as 
a result of the intelligent application of first principles of success- 
ful advertising. Too many gas advertisements are written to the 
manager of the commercial gas department, and not to the pos- 
sible customer. I would most probably forget all about the sales 
manager, unless he had been an advertising man who had done 
some good. To actually sell the gas is the sales manager’s job ; 
to find people to sell it to is the advertising man’s. , 

Once in a while it is well for the official to have an interview 
in the newspapers on some subject of local interest. If times are 
getting better, be quoted on the subject, and tell what the signs 
are in the gas business. When you add new equipment, talk 
about it; leaving an impression of the large capital it requires to 
keep up your service. But show what the new equipment means 
in service to the public. Do not give bald figures, but translate 
them into things of every-day knowledge. A million cubic feet 
does not mean anything to the “man in the street.” But if you 
tell him that it will fill the city hall with nothing else inside, he will 
understand. wi 

One word about the political work done in the advertising 
columns by some public service corporations. Most of it has 
been clear over the heads of the people. The “copy” must be 
addressed to the mass of the people, illustrated by homely com- 
parisons from their every-day lives. You must talk to them in 
your every-day personality. Go to the people fairly and squarely ; 
educate them. The only thing a public service corporation con- 
ducting a fair and square business in a square manner has to 
fear is not the venal official, the corrupt newspaper, but the 
people whom it has kept in ignorance of its true purpose and 
mission in the community, 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF WET CARBONIZATION IN VERTICAL RETORTS. 


By Mr. E. Kértine and Dr. Gerpert, of Berlin. 


Our carbonizing results have proved to us beyond any doubt 
that carbonization in vertical retorts, with the addition of steam, 
is far more advantageous than dry working in inclined or vertical 
retorts with the admixture of water gas at a later stage. 
however, of importance from the theoretical point of view that a 
valid reason should be found, showing why this is the case, and 
could not be otherwise. 


Let us examine the process in the case of dry carbonization. 
The retort is filled all at once with 600 kilos. of cold coal, and 
thereby very much cooled down. The furnace heat has now 
successively to— 


t. Evaporate the moisture, 

2. Beginning at the periphery, to transform the cool, dense 
mass of coal into the very differently constituted light 
and porous coke, throwing off thereby considerable 
quantities of ammoniacal liquor and tar, 

3. The heat has to gradually penetrate the outer layer of coke 
(a bad conductor) to the core, and consequently 

4. In course of time heat the whole contents of the retort up 
to a high degree. 

The following heat quantities are thereby transposed :— 


With 14 per cent. of fuel, 84 kilos. of coke would 
be required for every 600 kilos. of coal, which, 
with a heating value of 7000 calories, would 
oo a eee eee eS 
From these, are given off to 48 
kilos. of ammoniacal liquor, 
639 calories per kilo. of water 
or 5 per cent. 
to 30 kilos. of tar, at the same 


30,672 calories 


calorific value . 19,170 = 
or 3°3 per cent. 

to 420 kilos. of coke heated to 
1250° C. 420 X 0°38 X 1250. 199,500 < 


or 33°9 per cent. 
to the loss through waste gases 
with 18 per cent. of carbonic 
acid and at 500° C. = 500 xX 
0°34 = 170 calories per I c.m. 
of waste gas. Ason this unit, 
o'18 X 4340 = 781 calories 
are developed, the loss is 
170 X 100 ‘ 
781 = 21°8 per cent. 


or per retort : 588,000 X 0'218=128,184 si 377,526 





There remains . 210,474 calories 


or 35°8 per cent. of the calorific value of the coke, which is 
divided: 1, between the extra heat required for the carbonization 
itself; 2, the gas leaving the retort at a temperature above 100° C., 
and 3, radiation from the furnace. 

This calculation shows plainly that the greater part of the heat 
which enters the retort is taken up for heating the coal (or coke), 
creating thereby a considerable stock of heat. 

Consequently, the conditions for producing water gas in the 
retort are especially favourable. The small quantities of steam 
which enter therein in the course of 1} hours find a large glowing 
mass of coke and highly-heated retort walls—ideal conditions, 
therefore, for a copious water-gas production. 

It is consequently in any case probable that the heat directly 
required for the production of water gas is a relatively small one. 
We arrive at a similar result if we follow, in figures, the chemical 
process during the formation of water gas in the retort. 

With the wet process the coke leaves the retort at a consider- 
ably lower temperature than with the dry process. It may be 
assumed that the coke is cooled down by 250° C.—for example, 
from 1250° C. to 1000° C.,** whereby 112,000 calories per 1000 
kilos. of coke are yielded. Therefore for 63°76 kilos. of coke per 
100 kilos. of coal, there are 7141 calories, evolving volumes of 
water gas varying in quantity according to the variable possibili- 
ties of decomposition of the steam. 

The expenditure of heat for 1 c.m. of steam for the reaction— 


C+ H.O = CoO fH, 
is as follows:— 


: Calories. 
1 c.m. of steam requires for decomposition. . . . . . 2598 
By the production of rc.m.of CO. . . 1331 


are gained, so that the reaction with carbon demands a 


<i ant a Ce ae ee ee ee, 
in addition to the heat necessary to bring the steam from 
100°C. to1125°C. Thisamountsto. . .. . . . 533 


Therefore for 1 c.m. of steam, altogether —" 1800 


are taken up. Of the 7141 calories of utilizable heat of the coke 
produced per 100 kilos. of coal, there are consequently 7141 + 
1800 = 3°97 c.m. of steam transformed to carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen, whereby 7°94 c.m. (reduced to o° C. and 760 mm.) of 
these gases are formed. 


It is, | 


| 
| 


The second possible reaction of steam corresponds with the 
equation 
C + 2H,O = CO, + 2H,. 
Similarly to the foregoing, 2 c.m. of steam require 
for decomposition 2 X 2598 . s « » $266 calories 
Ic.m. ofcarbonic acid gives . . . »« « « « 4300 i 


896 calories 





The process demands, therefore, for 2 c.m. of steam 








Oniee st 6m. oftibem  . ss 2 * 6% « 448 a 
Plus the heat necessary to raise the steam from 100° 

ME a Re ree I a: oe Rik Seo ge fete 533 ” 
Altogether . g81 calories 


In this case it is, therefore, possible to decompose, per 100 kilos. 
of coal, 7141 + 981 = 7°28 c.m. of steam, corresponding to 
10’9 c.m. of water gas. 

During the trials at Mariendorf*, the production of water gas 
per 100 kilos. of coal was 6°3 c.m., and was consequently far below 
the above figures. The calculation shows that in this case the 
coke is cooled down by 188° C. Taking the production of coke 


| at 70 per cent., or 420 kilos. per retort, the cooling down amounts 


to 170° C. As the calculations show that an extensive utilization 


| of the heat in the coke is possible, the Mariendorf results prove 
| that practice is in accordance with theory. 


For the trials made in Mariendorf by the Carlsruhe Instruc- 
tional and Experimental Works showed, with dry carbonization, 
a consumption of 14°5 per cent., but with wet carbonization only 
141 per cent. of coke on the coal carbonized. 

The wet carbonization was first tried; and on going over to the 
dry process it was found that the draught had to be increased, in 
order to keep up the normal furnace temperature. In other 
words, a greater quantity of heat was necessary per unit of time. 
The duration of carbonization was 12 hours with the wet process 
and 103 hours with the dry. 

A further advantage in the wet process lies in the fact that the 
requirements of carbon for the production of the water gas are in 
part covered by the graphite formed in the retorts. As this 
graphite is not made use of, but is almost entirely burnt off when 
scurfing the retorts, its utilization may be considered as a welcome 
and easy source of profit. 

The extent of this will be found in the following consideration : 
For the production of water gas both the aforementioned reac- 
tions take effect, according to which, for the same quantities of 
gas, different quantities of carbon are required. In the equation 
C+ H,O = CO + Hag, two volumes of water gas are formed; in 
the equation C + 2H.O = CO,+ 2H,, three volumes with the same 
quantity of carbon. To calculate the requirements in carbon, 
molecular reaction is assumed in the above equation, making use 
of the molecular volume 22°4 cb.m. for the molecular weight of 
the gas in kilogrammes.} 

In case No. 1, for 2 X 22°4 c.m. of water gas = 12 kilos. C. 
or 268 kilos. of carbon per 1rooo c.m. of water gas. 
In case No. 2, for 3 X 22°4 c.m. of water gas = 12 kilos. C. 
or 178 kilos. of carbon per 1000 c.m. of water gas. 
In an average water gas with 6 per cent. of CO,, 1000 cubic 
metres of the same are, therefore, composed of: 





820 c.m. water gas according to Equation 1, requiring . 220 k. C. 
180 c.m. “9 ss °° 2 ” 32 », C. 
So that for 1000 cubic metres of water gas 252 k. of 


carbon are required. 


For every 6:3 cubic metres of water gas produced per 100 kilos. 
of coal, 1°59 kilos. of carbon are required, which is partly supplied 
by the coke, and partly by the graphite in the retorts. Asregards 
the latter, it may. be assumed that in every retort 100 kilos. of 
graphite take part monthly in the production of water gas, assum- 
ing that with 12-hour charges of 581 kilos, 2 X 30 X 581 = 
34,860 kilos. of coal are carbonized. Calculated per 100 kilos. of 
coal, the result is 100 + 348°6 = 0°29 kilos. of graphite, which must 
be deducted from the above-mentioned 1°59 kilos. of carbon. So 
that the 6°3 cubic metres of water gas produced per 100 kilos. of 
coal require 1°59 — 0'29 = 1°30 kilos. of carbon, or for 1000 cubic 
metres of water gas, 207 kilos. of carbon. As there is nothing 
used for fuel, this quantity is the only requirement in carbon neces- 
sary for the production of water gas in vertical retorts. 

A second advantage of the wet process—as shown by the 
Mariendorf trial—is that considerably more gas can be produced 
per furnace and day than with the dry; and this by at least 10 per 
cent. Athird and fourth advantage are that water gas produced 
in furnaces costs nothing for wages or repairs. 

Let us now compare the economic possibilities of the dry 
process flus water gas plant, with that of the wet process, based 
on the Mariendorf conditions :— 


Dry.—14 furnaces = 66,500 c.m. of coal gas per day + about 20 per cent. 
= 13,500 c.m. of water gas = 80,000 c.m. of mixed gas. 
WET.—14 furnaces = about .. . . . « 74,000C.m. of mixed gas, 
or, to bring the wet process to about 
the same quantity of mixed gas, 


15 furnaces = about 79,000 c.m. of mixed gas. 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. XCVI., p. 824. 


* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. CII., p. 813. 


Ibid., Vol. XCVI., p. 458. 
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To the cost of plant for the dry process must be added that of 
a water-gas plant of about 15,000 c.m. daily capacity, which, with 
building, relief gasholder, and ample reserve cost about 170,000 
marks, whereas the wet process requires one furnace more, costing 
about 50,000 marks with retort-house and accessories. 

The costs of repairing the Mariendorf water-gas plant amounted 
on the average of several years to about 7000 marks; those of a 
vertical furnace with accessories may be estimated circumspectly 
at 3000 marks. 

The cost of the water-gas from a water-gas plant may be set 
down as :— 


Per 1coo c.m. 








652 kilos. of coke at 20 marks per 1000 kilos. 13 marks 
WR Gi re ea em eee Oe ere 
15 marks 
The cost of water gas in retorts amounts to: 
207 kilos. of carbon = about 235 kilos. of coke » 4°70 marks 
12 per cent. of ash 
URN a) oe OS tel, al a Te ae OO RN tee ks, woe — 
4°70 marks 


We will suppose that the plant is in action for 300 days of the 
year, which is admissible, because the best furnaces are always 
made the most use of. The total water-gas production is in both 
cases about 4 million c.m. per annum, the cost of which may be 
calculated as follows :— 
Cost of 4,000,000 c.m. of Water Gas. 
A.—Dry Process. 


6 per cent. interest and amortization of the capital 


outlay for plant of STON 5,100 marks 
a 
Repairs gree ale ok a See aS | es 
Cost of production of 4,000,000 c.m. of water gas at 
15 marks per tooo cubic metres . . . 60,000 — 








72,100 marks 
B.—Wet Process. 


6 per cent. interest and amortization of 
a Capital outlay for a plant of 50,000 
marks . ee eh ar ee 3000 marks 

Eee ee ee ae eee. 

Wages for fifteenth furnace (approxi- 
pantie Reures) 6 ss «we 8 

Cost of production of 4,000,000 c.m. of 
water gas at 4°70 marks per 1000c.m. 18,80c 


” 
1000 ,, 


” 25,800 ,, 





Annual economy through the wet process 
6,300 
15 


46,300 marks 


or per furnace and year 4 = in round 
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THE AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE. 


Third Annual Meeting. 

Tue Third Annual Meeting of the American Gas Institute 
was opened in New York on the 2ist ult., under the presidency 
of Dr. A. C. Humphreys, the Principal of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology. We learn from an epitome of the proceedings in 
the “American Gaslight Journal” for the following Monday, 
that the gatheringin the auditorium of the building of the United 
Engineering Societies, where the meeting was held, represented 
“all that is best in, and of, the ranks of those whose work lies in 
the furtherance of the aims of the gas industry.” 





The programme, which was given in the “ JourNAL” for the 
13th ult., was a long one; and in order to get through it the 
business was opened promptly. A large addition having been 
made to the roll by the admission of many new members, the 
annual report of the Directors, which recommended some changes 
in the rules, was considered and adopted without a dissentient 
voice. The meeting then settled down to listen to the President’s 
address, which, of course, was scholarly and thoughtful, as might 
have been expected from his position, and also from his possession 
of a complete knowledge of his subject. He had much to say 
with regard to the supervision of the lighting industry by specially 
appointed State bodies; but he dealt with other matters, and laid 
stress upon the fact that, if a full measure of success is to attend 
the work of the Institute, it must be performed by the greatest 
possible number of the individual members. The address, which 
we shall notice more fully in a subsequent issue, was followed 
by the report of the Nominating Committee, whose selections of 
office-bearers for the current year were unanimously approved ; 
the result being the election of the gentlemen named below :— 


President.—Mr. C. F. Prichard, of Lynn (Mass.). 

First Vice-President.—Mr. W. H. Gartley, of Philadelphia. 
Second Vice-President—Mr. Donald M‘Donald, of Louisville. 
Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. A. B. Beadle, of Philadelphia. 


The report of the Trustees of the Educational Fund was then 
submitted by the Secretary (Mr. A. E. Forstall). It showed that 
not only does the good work accomplished in the past through the 
agency of the fund continue, but that it increases. The report 
was adopted. The next business was of a mournful nature, but, 





as our contemporary remarks, it afforded proof that “all the gas 
world is near akin.” It consisted in the presentation by Mr. A. G. 
Glasgow of a framed resolution, regretfully recording the death 
of Sir George Livesey, “the world’s Dean of the gas industry.” 
Then followed the acceptance of the report of the Committee for 
the award of the Beal Medal, who gave it to Mr. H. L. Rice, for 
his paper last year on “ High-Pressure Gas Distribution.” Next 
came the presentation of reports from the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, the Technical Committee, and the Committees on a 
Uniform System of Accounting and on Dipping Meters. This 
brought to a close the first morning sitting. 

In the afternoon, the members turned their attention to the 
papers; the first taken being that by Mr. J. D. von Maur, of St. 
Louis, on ‘“ High-Pressure Gas Distribution.” It gave rise toa 
spirited and interesting discussion, in the course of which refer- 
ence was made to what is being done in England in this connec- 
tion. After some standing Committees had been appointed, the 
budget of “ Wrinkles,” prepared by the Editor (Mr. R. Bump) 
was submitted. Mr. E. H. Earnshaw followed with a paper on 
“ Benzol Enrichment,” in which he explained the law governing 
the absorption of benzol vapours. In the subsequent discussion, 
Mr. F. B. Wheeler called attention to the effect of compression on 
the carrying capacity of gas for these vapours, and cited figures 
respecting actual experiences in the enrichment of gases of low 
candle power. Mr. Prichard also gave some figures showing large 
savings in cost through enriching by this process in mixed gases 
and coal gas. Mr. F. N. Speller then read a paper on the “ Rela- 
tive Merits of Wrought-Iron and Steel Pipe.” This also gave rise 
to a brisk discussion, the bearing of which went to show that 
wrought-iron pipes are decidedly superior to so-called steel ones. 
The meeting next listened to a report, presented by Mr. A. G. 
Glasgow, on the proceedings of the International Committee for 
the Standardization of Threads for Gas Appliances. The debate 
thereon was closed by a resolution submitted by Mr. Glasgow that 
the conclusion of the Committee be endorsed. The Committee 
on Pipe Standards asked for more time for the consideration of 
the subject; and the Committee entrusted with the investigation 
of electrolysis expressed a wish to be continued. Both requests 
were granted—the latter on the understanding that the final 
report will be presented next year. It was then decided to hold 
the fourth annual meeting in Detroit; and the proceedings were 
adjourned. 

The opening business on the second day was the reading of the 
report of the Committee on Calorimetry, which was illustrated by 
lantern slides, accompanied by explanatory remarks by Mr. J. B. 
Klumpp. The discussion on the report was interesting, though 
somewhat prolonged; a notable contribution to it being a speech 
by Professor Burgess, who is closely connected with the State 
Commission of Wisconsin. The President expressed his un- 
qualified approval of the report. Mr. Walton Clark next pre- 
sented the conclusions of the Committee appointed to investigate 
the subject of the heating value of gas; and these having been 
endorsed, Mr. H. L. Rice submitted a report on the proposed joint 
exhibition of gas appliances by the Institute and the National 
Commercial Gas Association, to be held in Chicago next month. 
The meeting then again turned to the papers, and considered first 
one by Mr. C. O. Bond on the “ Photometry of Gas.” As the 
report of the Committee on the Unit of Light, by Mr. W. H. 
Gartley (see p. 426), and the paper on “ Better Gas Illumination,” 
by Mr. T. J. Litle, jun., were upon a kindred subject to that dealt 
with by Mr. Bond, they were read, and the three discussed to- 
gether. The debate was an exceedingly good one; and it was 
participated in by Mr. Elliott, the Editor of the “ Illuminating 
Engineer,” and Dr. Hyde, of the United States Bureau of Stan- 
dards. The discussion was not concluded until some time after 
the hour fixed for adjourning; and consequently several matters 
had to stand over till next morning. 

On the resumption of the proceedings on the third day, Mr. 
W. A. Baehr handed in the budget of the Bureau of Information, 
of which he is the Chairman. Then followed the report of the 
Board of Revision in respect of the “ Question-Box,” which was 
submitted by Mr. J. D. Shattuck ; and afterwards came two papers 
on allied subjects—viz., “‘ Vertical Retorts,” by Mr. J. H. Taussig, 
and “ The Physical Theory of Coal Carbonization,” by Mr, W. H. 
Fulweiler—which were discussed together. The remaining paper 
— “ Holder Cups and Tank Heating,” by Mr. C. J. Ramsburg—was, 
in the author’s absence, taken as read. The technical business 
closed with the narration by several members of a number of 
accidents which had happened in the ordinary course of working. 
Thanks were then accorded by the President to all who had 
assisted him in the routine work which had greatly facilitated the 
carrying on of the meeting; and the members expressed their 
acknowledgments to Dr. Humphreys and those associated with 
him for their persistently harmonious work—Mr. W. R. Addicks 
testifying to his regret that the rules of the Institute prevented the 
members from re-electing the President. 

During the meeting, the members visited the works of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, where they were cordially received by 
Mr. Addicks, the Chief Engineer (Mr. W. H. Bradley), and his 
Assistants. The Institute banquet—always a brilliant function— 
was attended by about 500 members and friends. 








The death occurred a few days ago, in his 71st year, of Mr. 
Edward Bagge, the Chairman of the King’s Lynn Gas Company. 
Deceased was a Justice of the Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Norfolk ; and he was Mayor of Lynn in 1902. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT GAS ASSOCIATION. 





The General Meeting of the Association was held last Thursday 
at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C. Mr. Norton H. Humpurys, 
of Salisbury, presided over a large attendance of members. 
Among those present were the President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers (Mr. Thomas Glover, of Norwich), the President 
of the Manchester Institution (Mr. T. Duxbury), and the Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Counties Association (Mr. C. F. Ruggles). 


The minutes of the last meeting having been confirmed on the 
motion of Mr. C. F. Ruccies (Leighton Buzzard), seconded by 
Mr. T. BerripGE (Leamington), the members proceeded to the 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


Mr. D. Irvine (Bristol) said he had much pleasure in moving | 


that Mr. James Paterson, of Redhill, be elected President for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Paterson was a gentleman who was in every 
way qualified, by education, by experience, and by descent, to 
occupy the most honourable position in the Association. 

Mr. F. C. TayLor (Shanklin) seconded the motion; and it was 
cordially carried. 

Mr. Paterson thanked the members very heartily for their 
kindness in conferring the quite unexpected honour upon him. 
He should do his best, with the help that he was sure the mem- 
bers would give him, to maintain the honour and dignity of the 
Association. At the end of his year of office, he hoped the 
members would not have occasion to find fault with him, or to 
regret their decision of that day. 

Mr. P. P. CHANNon (Haywards Heath) proposed Mr. G. R. Love 
as Vice-President. He remarked that Mr. Love was a neighbour 
of his own; and he believed that he was capable of filling the 
position with satisfaction to the Association. 

Mr. T. E. Pye (Chichester), in seconding, said that, as one of 
the rank-and-file, he had had an opportunity of noticing how 
Mr. Love was doing all that lay in his power to help on the work 
of the industry. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The PresipENT observed that the next resolution referred to 
the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. They could not havea better 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer than Mr. A. F. Browne. He was 
well suited to the office in every way. No one could be more 
energetic or interested in the welfare of the Association ; and he 
therefore proposed that Mr. Browne be invited to accept the 
office again for another year. 

Mr. T. BERRIDGE seconded the proposition, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

The Hon. Secretary thanked the members heartily for their 
kind re-election for what must be his final year of office as Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer. It was agreat honour and pleasure to 
serve the Association—so great an honour, in fact, that he felt he 
had beer selfish far too long ; and that it was high time he handed 
the honourable office to his successor. For the present, he had 
much pleasure in accepting the position for a final year. 

Mr. W. B. Ranpar (Waltham Cross) proposed that Mr. B. R. 
Green, of Mitcham, and Mr. J. H. Cornish, of Bridgwater, be 
elected members of the Committee. 

Mr. T. S. F. Gisson (Old Kent Road) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. C. S. ELLery (Bath) moved, and Mr. HENry WoopaLvi 
(London) seconded, the reappointment of Mr. J. L. Chapman and 
Mr. A. Dougall as Hon. Auditors. 


A MEMBER FROM CALCUTTA. 


_ Mr. J. W. Hevps (Croydon) said he noticed a gentleman had 
just come into the room, who was an old member of the Associa- 
tion, and had travelled a great many thousands of miles. It 
was Mr. James C. Watson, late of Sydenham, now of Calcutta. 
They would all, he (Mr. Helps) was sure, welcome his presence 
there that day. 

The PresIDENT remarked that they were pleased indeed to see 
Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Watson said he was exceedingly glad to be with his old 
friends again. He was only in England for a few weeks; and he 
was very pleased to have had this opportunity of seeing so many 
of his fellow-members. 


A PopuLar ELECTION. 


The Hon. Secretary remarked that there was an item which 
was not on the agenda, and that was the election of anew member. 
This application for membership was received after the circular 
was sent out to the members. He had much pleasure in stating 
that the application for membership he held was from Mr. Frank 
Livesey, of the Gas-Works, Maidstone. 

Mr. J. W. Hevps said he had much satisfaction in proposing 
that Mr. Frank Livesey be elected a member of the Association. 
He had had the pleasure of being associated with that gentleman 
for some four or five years. He was a pupil of his (Mr. Helps) ; 
and he had now obtained a position as Assistant to Mr. Smythe, 
of Maidstone. The Association would be extremely proud and 
very glad indeed to number among its members one who bore the 
honoured name of Livesey; and he was a gentleman who would 
do honour to the Association as a member, 





} 


Mr. HaroLtp W. Woopa ct (Bournemouth), in seconding, said 
anyone bearing such an honoured name must be welcome indeed 
in the Association. 

The PrEsIDENT also expressed his gratification that the name 
of Livesey was to be continued on the roll of membership. 

The motion was carried with applause. 


Tue Late Sir GEORGE LIVESEY... 


The PresipDENT said the members had a full programme before 
them; but he felt sure they would not wish to commence the pro. 
ceedings before making some reference to the irreparable loss 
sustained by the Association, in common with a very wide circle 
extending far beyond the limits of the gas industry as a whole, by 
the decease of their most honoured member, Sir George T. Live- 
sey. The event had been prominently brought before the profes- 
sion by their Technical Press, who rightly gauged its importance 
by publishing very full and excellent reports. But even these, 
accurate and well represented as they were, failed to completely 
reproduce the impression made upon those who were privileged 
to attend the funeral. The Executive of the Association, with but 
one exception, were able to be present; and he need not repeat in 
detail the action taken by them, as it was probably well known to 
all. When the members saw Sir George among them only a year 
ago, reading his paper, dealing with the discussion, and walking 
round the room with that characteristically genuine smile that was 
always extended to all alike, he did not exhibit any of the weak- 
ness that comes with advancing years; and they had hoped he 
might be spared to the scenes of his labours for some time yet. 
But Providence, in its supreme wisdom, had ordered otherwise. 
He felt that it would be almost an act of impertinence to attempt 
a detailed reference to the character and ability of Sir George. 
The record of his life was before them, and appealed to each one 
so strongly as to call for no further emphasis. It seemed sadly 
appropriate that the last papers read by Sir George before the 
Institution of Gas Engineers and this Association respectively, 
were devoted to the subject with which his name would ever be 
associated, and which would be known in the future as the “ Live- 
sey Scheme.” He would like to mention one omission that was 
observable in the published appreciations of his memory. The 
small country gas manager was not represented, although there 
were hundreds up and down the country who would gladly testify 
to personal advice and personal sympathy. Sir George’s sympa- 
thetic, kindly nature was large enough to take notice of any and 
everybody. The junior members of the profession had known 
him chiefly as a philanthropist, an organizer, an administrator. 
But those of the profession who dated back thirty years or more 
could recall him as a gas engineer and manager who had full 
command of all details, technical or commercial, and was always 
willing to discuss them with others. There were few who had not 
at one time or another been to the Old Kent Road, and none who 
had not been instructed, strengthened, and assisted in their way 
of life, by contact with that marvellous personality which now— 
alas !—was with them no more. He called upon Mr. Carpenter 
to say a few words. 

Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER (Old Kent Road) said, in obedience 
to the request of the President, he rose to say a word or two with 
regard to his late chief. The President had expressed the facts 
of his career so ably that he did not think he could add very much 
to them except to emphasize-the genuineness and sincerity of Sir 
George’s character, and the parallel fact that he was never more 
happy than when helping those who most desired his assistance. 
That was one of the strong points of his career. 

Mr. D. Irvina (Bristol), also called upon by the President, said 
that on an occasion like this, it seemed that words were altogether 
inadequate to give a correct expression to the feelings they all, he 
was sure, experienced. Sir George Livesey was a kind and sym- 
pathetic friend to most of them. He was a bold and successful 
Engineer, and a born leader of men. He (Mr. Irving) wished to 
associate himself with the words of the President, feeling sure that 
the loss to the members personally and to the Association was 
irreparable. 

The PresIpENT remarked that, arising out of this matter, he 
would like to say that, through the courtesy of Mr. W. T. Dunn, 
the Secretary of the Institution of Gas Engineers, the Committee 
were able to assemble at the offices of the Institution on the day 
of the funeral, and to participate in the excellent arrangements 
made on behalf of the Council. Members would, he was sure, 
greatly appreciate this kindness and consideration, which had 
already been suitably acknowledged. 


COMMERCIAL SECTIONS. 


On this subject the following circular letter had been sent to 
the members :— 


The Committee have had under consideration the question of the 
desirability of forming Commercial Sections of the Association, and 
have reached the conclusion that such sections would be of great ad- 
vantage to gas undertakings. The proposed scheme is as follows. 

Membership of the Commercial Sections shall be open to any gas 
undertaking whose engineer and manager is a member of the Associa- 
tion, on payment to the Hon. Treasurer of the Association of the sum 
of £1 1s. upon registration, and subsequently on Oct. 1 in every year. 

The accounts of the Commercial Sections shall be kept separately 
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from those of the Association, and a balance-sheet to Sept. 30, duly 
audited, shall be submitted to the Committee every year. | 

For the purposes of the sections, the representative of each gas | 
undertaking shall be its engineer and manager ; but he may be accom- | 
panied at any meeting of his local Commercial Section by any one | 
official of his undertaking whose knowledge of the subject under dis- | 
cussion would be likely to benefit the meeting. 

Sections will be formed in various centres, each having a Local | 
Secretary, who shall collect and prepare information and forward sum- 
marized reports to neighbouring sections and to the Committee of the 
Association, and shall also submit to the latter an annual report of 
proceedings. 

The general objects of the sections will be the interchange of infor- 
mation respecting purchase of coal, &c., sale of coke, tar, sulphate, &c., 
co-operation in advertising and canvassing, and common action in face 
of competition. 

The appointment of officers and the control of the whole organization, 
of its sections, officers, finances, and operations, shall be vested in the 
Executive Committee of the Association, who shall be competent to dis- 
continue and wind up the sections, whether singly or collectively, upon 
Sept. 30 in any year after notice given at the preceding November 
general meeting of members, if the continued existence of any or all 
of them shall be found incompatible with the best interests of the 
Association. 


The PRESIDENT said this matter had been considered by the 
Special Committee the members appointed at the last meeting of 
the Association. The members were much indebted to them for 
the trouble they had taken. The Committee consisted of Messrs. 
Paterson, Price, and Head, and ex officio, the Hon. Secretary and 
himself (the President). However, they were much obliged to 
Messrs. Paterson, Price, and Head for taking a great deal of 
trouble, and for being at some expense in getting together full 
information as to the working of Commercial Sections. The sub- 
ject had been fully discussed at a meeting of the Special Com- 
mittee, and also by the Committee of the Association; and the 
results were laid before the members for their consideration that 
day. The Committee were anxious to have the fullest expression 
of opinion from the members generally, in order to learn their 
views. Mr. Head had kindly undertaken to open the debate. 

The Hon. Secretary said, before Mr. Head addressed them, 
he should like to mention that there were two other members, in 
addition to those mentioned by the President, on the Special 
Committee to whom they were also indebted—viz., Messrs. S. 
Carpenter and W. E. Price. 

Mr. H. C. Heap (Winchester) opened the discussion by reading 
the following notes on 


SoME ADVANTAGES OF COMMERCIAL SECTIONS. 


Our President has given you a brief account of what has been 
done by the General and the Sub-Committees with regard to the 
proposed Commercial Sub-Sections; and the result of their 
deliberations as recommended to you has been embodied in a 
circular letter which has been sent to all the members. The 
Committee, knowing, I feel sure, that these Commercial Sub- 
Sections will be to the best interests of the gas industry, have 
asked me to open the discussion by setting forth some of the 
advantages which I believe may be obtained. 

It is generally admitted that the success of gas companies in 
selling gas only became possible when the companies were secured 
against ruinous competition by other companies selling gas in the 
same district ; and it would certainly appear a reasonable con- 
clusion that the same applies to the other products of gas com- 
panies. The absence of this competition is not prejudicial to the 
public, who will not purchase the gas companies’ products if they 
can obtain similar results more economically by other means. 
For example, while coke is cheaper than anthracite for heating 
greenhouses, it will be used; but ifthe price be forced up until it 
become more economical to burn anthracite, the use of coke for 
the purpose named will speedily cease. For some years past gas 
companies throughout the kingdom have been realizing more and 
more that they are trading firms, who, while generally having a 
monopoly in the supply of gas, have no monopoly in lighting, heat- 
ing, or cooking, and that unless the prices at which gasis supplied 
for these purposes compare favourably with those by which the 
desired ends can be obtained by other means, the business will 
not be securedtothem. Again, in face of active competition from 
other sources, unless effective means are taken to demonstrate to 
the public the advantages of gas for various purposes, other com- 
petitors will secure the business. The same remarks apply to the 
sale of coke and other residuals, as well as to gas itself. 

In many parts of England, the advantages of co-operation in 
enabling companies, particularly the smaller ones, to secure the 
best market for their products has been realized ; and Commercial 
Sections of the District Gas Associations have been formed. 
The desirability of these sections in the South of England has 
not, up to the present time, been realized by the companies, and 
nothing definite has yet been done. It is now felt that Com- 
mercial Sections will be formed in the South of England in the 
near future; and it is undoubtedly to the advantage of the 
Southern District Association that they should be formed under 
the auspices of the Association, which they will assuredly tend 
to strengthen. If, however, these Commercial Sections should 
be organized separately, the Association will be weakened, and 
members in the outlying districts will have a tendency to join 
these Commercial Sections and cease their attendance at the 
Association meetings. 





The sub-sections in other parts of the country have mainly 
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| devoted their energies to the sale of coke; and the undertakings 


in the districts affected, and the public, have greatly benefited, 
both in the distribution of the supply and the price at which the 
coke has been sold. Before any steps were taken to secure the 


| co-operation of the various companies, coke was frequently bought 
| by a contractor in one town and sold in another a few miles off, 


spoiling the market for the gas company in the latter town, 


| which, in turn, sold its coke to a contractor, who, in many cases, 


retailed it in the first town. The only people who secured any 
advantage by this arrangement were the two contractors and the 
railway company who carried the coke. Periodical returns of the 
prices of coke in the various towns are made and circulated 
among the subscribing gas undertakings; the intention being that 
the information shall be used to assist in pushing the sale of coke 
by each gas company in its own district without fear of undue 
competition or underselling—not to enable one company to send 
coke into a neighbour’s district. This may sound utopian; but 
ruinous competition is not desired by any gas company, and the 
system has been found to produce excellent results in all districts 
where Commercial Sub-Sections have been instituted. 

Again, in the sale of sulphate of ammonia. This product, 
although a considerable quantity is used in the country, is gene- 
rally sold by the companies through brokers, who re-sell to the 
country manure merchants and farmers. The companies together 
would be able to afford to expend a reasonable sum of money on 
advertising this product within their district. Farmers would be 
only too glad to buy from the local producer if they saw an ad- 
vantage in so doing; and the profit which now goes to brokers 
might very well be divided between the buyer and the seller, who 
would both benefit, and much expense in carriage charges would 
also be saved. The use of sulphate of ammonia by English agri- 
culturists is largely increasing, and the attendance of a represen- 
tative at agricultural fairs and markets would certainly tend to 
assist direct business relations between producers and users, to 
the mutual advantage of both; and the latter, having commenced 
business with the local gas undertaking, are likely to buy their 
coke and tar, of which they are usually also users, at the same 
place. A single company cannot well afford the expense of a re- 
presentative who would probably benefit other undertakings as 
much as their own; but the expense divided among a group of 
undertakings proportionately to their make would be insignificant 
to each, and would well repay the outlay. In a few agricultural 
districts, the consumption of sulphate of ammonia is greater than 
the production; and in these cases, the local gas undertaking 
should be made the agent of the neighbouring undertakings— 
securing the market to the producers in the vicinity, who already 
have considerable advantage in the matter of railway haulage over 
producers at a distance. 

In many districts companies are practically in the hands of the 
tar distillers, who, dealing with the companies separately, pay 
them low prices for their tar. The companies together would 
undoubtedly be able to command a better price for this product. 
Concerted action in bringing to the notice of local authorities 
the uses of coal tar in preventing the dust nuisance on the main 
roads would undoubtedly be of benefit, not only to gas under- 
takings, but to the authorities themselves, the public generally, 
and all interested in the tar industry. 

Co-operation on the part of companies (particularly the smaller 
ones) would secure to them advantages in many other ways. A 
group of companies in a district would frequently be in a position 
to make an advantageous contract for sea-borne coal when the 
companies separately could not do so, owing to their being unable 
to accept deliveries in shiploads. The amount of the carriage is, 
in the South of England, a large part of the cost of the coal pur- 
chased ; and anything which will reduce this will be of the greatest 
advantage to the gas-producing undertakings. This can probably 
best be done by taking delivery in shiploads to the nearest port, 
and thence distributing by rail. It is possible to obtain special 
rates from railway companies when the quantity to be carried 
is large. 

sat saving in labour and cost might be effected if a 
group of undertakings in any one district agreed to make covering 
contracts for the sundry stores—pipes, tubes, and other material 
—required by the whole of the undertakings, and jointly invited 
tenders; the prices to be quoted being based on the cost at the 
point of manufacture, and the charges varying only accerding to 
the railway charges to be incurred. 

Advertising is necessary to the successful conduct of a com- 
mercial business. As perhaps some of you have heard, a smart 
American business man said that trying to runa business without 
advertising is like ‘ winking in the dark to attract the girls.” It 
is also possible that the companies might be induced to co-operate 
in advertising generally. The advertisements which have recently 
been appearing in the “Queen ” and other ladies’ papers are of 
undoubted advantage to gas companies throughout the whole of 
the kingdom ; and if some arrangement could be made whereby 
the companies shared the expense of advertisements which were 
distributed or appeared within their district, it would undoubtedly 
be to the advantage of all concerned, and by thus dividing the 
cost of advertising very much more could be done to combat the 
competition not only of the electric light, but acetylene and petrol 
gas, which are now being so energetically pushed in all country 
districts. RA 

When at the gas exhibit at the Franco-British Exhibition, 
I happened to hear an inquiry with regard to a gas water-heater. 
The gentleman who made the inquiry desired particulars to be 
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sent to an address in Edinburgh. This demonstrates the point 
that, given the absence of competition by companies within their 
statutory area, the successful advertising of one undertaking 
benefits the industry throughout the kingdom. The inquirer 
mentioned above would probably purchase his gas-heater at the 
show-rooms of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners, 
whereas had it not been for the exhibit at the Franco-British 
Exhibition he might have been content with cold baths, or even 
not to have bathed at all. 

Exhibitions of gas cooking appliances have done much in the 
smaller towns to popularize the use of gas for cooking; and the 
thanks of the industry are due to the gas- stove makers, who have 
so successfully carried out these exhibitions and have also can- 
vassed for orders for gas-cookers. It is time, however, that the 
gas companies undertook this work for themselves, and that the 
canvasser who calls with regard to a gas cooking-stove should 
also be competent to advise as to lighting, maintenance of burners, 
and all other matters connected with the business of the under- 
taking he represents. One really good canvasser will do much to 
increase business, whereas a number, each dealing with a separate 
department, will only tend to worry consumers, who will then 
refuse to see the gas company’s representative at all. A group of 
companies who individually have not enough work to fully occupy 
a canvasser’s time could employ one or more canvassers between 
them, and they could also economize by all employing the same 
printed matter. The organizing of an attractive exhibition is 
costly ; but, once organized, it is a comparatively inexpensive 
matter to move the fixtures and fittings and reproduce the exhibi- 
tion in a neighbouring town. The attendants, too, would become 
experienced and more efficient with practice. 

Periodical meetings of representatives of the various gas un- 
dertakings belonging to existing Commercial Sections are held at 
convenient centresin each district. The value of these meetings 
cannot be over-estimated. London members of the Southern 
District Association who meet their fellows frequently at the gas 
club and other places have no idea of the desire that the country 
gas manager has to talk of matters of interest in his business with 
those who have similar ambitions and difficulties to overcome, and 
who, by their knowledge, are qualified to discuss the various 
points which arise. Also, when the managers are well known to 
each other, friendly business relations are practically assured, and 
any differences which arise are easily adjusted at the next meeting 
and forgotten. 

Possibly some of the foregoing statements are optimistic. But 
the optimist gets further than the pessimist in this world’s busi- 
ness; and the co-operation of those whose business interests are 
identical is surely an end to be desired. The Committee hope 
that the proposal to establish Commercial Sections will be fully 
discussed at this meeting, and trust that, should they be established, 
the hearty support of all will be forthcoming, when the Committee 
feel assured that the gas industry throughout the South of England 
will be greatly benefited. 


The PresipEnT thanked Mr. Head forhis remarks. Continuing, 
he said members were honoured that afternoon by the presence of 
Mr. T. Duxbury, who had taken a great deal of interest in the de- 
velopment of similar sections in connection with the Manchester 
Institution, of which he was the President. They would be glad 
if Mr. Duxbury would favour them with a few remarks. 


Mr. T. Duxsury (Oldham), in complying, said with respect to 
Commercial Sections, the Manchester Institution were somewhat 
differently situated in regard to their works from the Southern 
Association. The Manchester district gas undertakings were in a 
very compact area; and the Commercial Sections comprised 
works more particularly in the immediate vicinity of Manchester, 
including practically the whole of Lancashire, Cheshire,and Derby- 
shire. The Yorkshire works had a section of their own, though 
they were members of the Manchester Institution. Therefore, 
they had in the Manchester district two Commercial Sections. 
The first year or two of their existence was certainly devoted to 
coke. They were previously simply underselling each other in 
one another’s districts; and they had great difficulty in getting 
anything like favourable prices for their coke. Since the forma- 
tion of the Commercial Sections, many years ago now, the prices 
obtained in the district had been much better than ever before, 
or would be, under the old conditions of supply and demand. 
Although the supply of coke had been greater, their prices had 
certainly been much better, because they had not been under- 
cutting each other in the various towns. The benefit of Com- 
mercial Sections was not in regard to coke alone. They had 
found these sections were more prosperous to-day than they had 
been during any period of their existence ; and there was much 
greater interest taken in them than ever before. This went to 
prove that the Commercial Sections were of great benefit to 
the gas undertakings generally. They not only considered the 
coke market, but they took every other product—ttar, sulphate of 
ammonia, and so on—and all kinds of sundry stores that they 
had to buy or sell. They discussed anything that would benefit 
gas companies or gas-supplying corporations. They had actually 
gone so far as to get out some details as to the wages paid for 
every class of labour on a gas-works; and this had been very 
profitable. It was of the greatest benefit to be able to turn up, 


in one’s office, a complete list, consisting of twelve to fifteen large 
sheets of printed matter, and see the wages for any class of 
To his mind, this had been as useful as any of the 


labour. 





———-— 


information that the Commercial Sections in Manchester had yet 
produced. They had also just completed a set of rules and 
regulations for plumbers and gas-fitters. This had always been 
a difficult matter for them in the Manchester district. These 
regulations had not yet been supplied to the members, but he 
had seen a copy. They were a complete set, and would be an 
excellent guide to all gas engineers in forming their own regu. 
lations, according to their own particular circumstances. To 
speak of Commercial Sections generally, he must say that theirs 
in the Manchester district had been of the greatest benefit that 
they could possibly expect; and although the members of the 
Southern Association were farther apart, they could meet this by 
having various sub-sections, because it was important the mem. 
bers should meet together, at any rate, once a month. In their 
own case, they met monthly in Manchester ; and the Committee 
had one or more meetings each month. He should like to say 
there was a great deal of work attached to a Commercial Section 
if properly carried out. He should not like the Southern mem. 
bers to think they were going to form Commercial Sections, and 
then have nothing whatever todo. There was a tremendous lot of 
work if the section was thoroughly carried out; and it was no 
use unless the work was carried out properly. They had a very 
influential Committee in Manchester. All the towns round about 
in Lancashire were represented with one exception, and that 
exception was a great drawback. Manchester had not joined the 
Commercial Section. They had as members Salford, Liverpool, 
Oldham, Bolton, Stockport, and all the large towns round about 
Manchester ; but not Manchester itself. They did not give any 
particular reason for not joining ; only that they wanted to work 
their business independently. Unless there could be unanimity 
and loyalty to the Commercial Section, and unless each member 
was pledged not to divulge prices of any kind, he was afraid a 
Commercial Section would not be asuccess. He must say that he 
felt the Manchester district members had been very loyal to the 
Commercial Sections; and so, in their case, the sections had 
worked very well. Had he known there was going to be this 
discussion, he would have provided some more information ; but 
if they wanted any further particulars as to Commercial Sections, 
and would apply to the Chairman of the Manchester district one 
—Mr. Meunier, of Stockport—he would be pleased to send them. 
Mr. Meunier had had more experience in Commercial Section 
work than any other gentleman in the country. He had made 
a special hobby of the work ; and he (Mr. Duxbury) thought the 
success of the Manchester district section was much due to its 
Chairman. If the Southern Association decided to form a Com- 
mercial Section, it would be very important that whoever under- 
took the post of Chairman or Secretary did make a kind of 
special hobby of it. There was undoubtedly a great deal of work 
to be done; and, if carried out successfully, the gas companies 
and corporations would benefit considerably. 

The PresipENT remarked that they were obliged to Mr. Dux- 
bury for the information he had given them. It would be very 
useful. They of the Southern Association were interested to hear 
that the movement was such a success in the North. 

Mr. J. T. JoLLirFE (Ipswich) said he was glad to know there 
was the prospect of a Commercial Section being started for this 
Association. To his mind, it was quite the proper thing to do, 
and must lead to a great deal of assistance to those gentlemen 
who controlled gas-works that were comparatively far apart. The 
Eastern Counties gas works were very similarly situated. There 
they had had a section going now for some time past; and the 
interchange of ideas had been very helpful tothem. They had 
taken up many of the subjects that Mr. Head had put before 
them; and the knowledge as to the prices and the means taken 
in different districts regarding the disposal of the products had 
been most nseful as a guide to each one. Without going far into 
the question of what they were doing in the Eastern Counties, he 
was rather sorry to find the Committee had chosen to recommend 
that the section should be conducted on too grandmotherly lines. 
He thought a subscription of £1 1s. a year too heavy. It might 
not be a matter of importance to some of the members to pay a 
guinea a year, but to many gas managers a guinea a year was a 
considerable sum. He thought it might be reduced further than 
that—in fact, he did not think anything like that sum was neces- 
sary. Inthe Eastern Counties, they charged 7s. 6d., and found 
it ample to meet all claims on the section. Going further than 
this, he saw that the appointment of officers and the financial 
portion of the work was to be vested in the Executive Committee 
of the Association. That was entirely wrong. He did not think 
gentlemen meeting in London could possibly know the conditions 
prevailing (say) at the far ends of the district—in Cornwall or 
such a distant part of the Eastern Counties as Norwich. It would 
be far better if the district were divided up, and each district be 
left to select its own Chairman and Secretary. He was sure the 
success would be greater than if controlled from London. 

The PreEsIDENT asked the members to confine their remarks to 
the circular sent out. The Committee wanted to get at the opinion 
of the members as to the desirability of forming Commercial Sec- 
tions; the discussion of details could follow. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY said the Committee were hoping the 
discussion would proceed so that they might bave the members’ 
views as to the desirability of having Commercial Sections. They 
thanked Mr. Jolliffe for his criticism with regard to the proposed 
constitution of these Commercial Sections. Very valuable re- 
marks had been made by Mr. Head and others with reference 
to the benefits that were expected to follow the establishment of a 
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section. They were very grateful for these, but they had to get 
to a settlement of the question as to whether or not such a sec- 
tion should be formed. 

Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER (London) supported the proposal of 
the Committee, and expressed his surprise that so many works in 
the country could get on without an Association of the kind. The 
Engineers and Managers of the London undertakings were on 
friendly terms with one another; and it was customary to meet 
and talk over matters of this kind, or to speak to one another over 
the telephone. In London at any rate, it would be difficult to run 
their concerns on commercial lines unless they took one another 
into their confidence, and had their confidence returned. As an 
individual member of the Association, he heartily supported the 
proposal of the Committee. 

Mr. T. E. Pye (Chichester) remarked that it was the wish of Mr. 
Walker, of Worthing, that he should express that gentleman’s full 
approval of the proposals of the Committee with regard to this 
matter. If Mr. Walker could be of any service to the Committee 
in carrying on the work should the section be formed, he would be 
very pleased. With regard to their own position in Chichester, 
they were strongly in favour of such a section; but he only wished 
he could entertain the optimistic views that were possessed by Mr. 
Head. He believed it was the right thing to endeavour to form 
such a Commercial Section, and to work it for all it was worth. 
He thought, however, they would have great difficulties in dealing 
with such intricate matters as coke. The members knew that in 
the country they were overshadowed entirely by their friends in 
London in respect of coke. They would certainly have to come 
to an agreement with their London friends before they could get 
anything out of this question. He saw before the sections plenty 
of work; and he wished them “ God-speed ”’ in it. 

Mr. ARTHUR VALON (London) said he supported the proposal 
that Commercial Sections should be formed. Only a couple of 
days previously, the same trouble that Mr. Head referred to in 
regard to coke came up in connection with a works that his firm 
advised. In this case, there were a few works close together in 
a practically restricted area; and they sold as much coke as they 
could inside their own areas, and sold the remainder for disposal 
not at a considerable distance away. Anybody who liked could 
take it for sale immediately outside the undertaking’s own area ; 
and the consequence was the price of coke dropped and dropped 
until there was very little difference between the price obtained 
retail in the district and the price obtained wholesale outside it. 
There were many other points in regard to the sections that Mr. 
Head had mentioned; but that one particularly occurred to his 
(Mr. Valon’s) mind, because he had to deal with it so recently. 
Of course, these sections would be of no use whatever unless 
a large proportion, at any rate, of the undertakings joined. He 
hoped the meeting would not only decide in favour of their forma- 
tion, but that every member belonging to the Southern District 
would join a local section. 

Mr. T. GLoverk (Norwich) said he could not add much that was 
fresh to what had been said by Mr. Duxbury and by Mr. Jolliffe. 
Mr. Jolliffe had told them of their experience in the Eastern 
Counties, and had testified to the benefits received by the forma- 
tion and working of the Commercial Sections. He (Mr. Glover) 
would only point out this, that the Commercial Sections did in an 
organized way what they as managers had been doing for many 
years in a disorganized and haphazard way. They had been 
comparing notes whenever they had the opportunity with regard 
to the value of bye-products, the purchase of coal, and various 
matters of this kind. The Commercial Sections had definite times 
for meeting; and the members were able to speak face to face, 
and also to discuss the tabulated information which was put 
before them ; and he could only say that this was a great benefit 
to him and a great help in fixing coke contracts, as well as in other 
commercial matters. The first object of the Commercial Sections 
was no doubt to prevent overlapping—in the sales of coke par- 
ticularly. With regard to the fear that had been expressed as to 
the London Companies overshadowing the small producers, in the 
Eastern Counties they had had no trouble whatever in getting 
information from the authorities in London for the disposal of 
bye-products. They had always been glad to give information 
as to coke prices and stocks; and this had helped them in the 
Eastern Counties to shape their policy in the disposal of their 
smaller production. But they did not limit their discussions to 
the sale of coke, important though that was. They discussed 
other matters connected commercially with their work, and it 
spurred the members on to make efforts to conduct better the 
commercial side of their business. When they came in contact 
with their fellows who were perhaps doing things alittle different 
from what they were themselves, they got new ideas and went 
home refreshed. He trusted the formation of the Commercial 
Sections would go through, and would be carried to a great 
success, and that they would be able to induce the large London 
Companies to join. 

Mr. F. C. TayLor (Shanklin) thought that Commercial Sections 
were a great success. They had had a small Association in the 
Isle of Wight for the last five years, which had been the means of 
bringing up the average price of coke something like 3s. a ton; 
and they had through it been enabled to keep outsiders off the 
Island. With the exception of one large Cement Company, all 
coke now made in the Island was sold there. There were other 
things they had not been able to agree upon altogether; but they 
were hoping to deal with them later on—that was to say, such 
matters as the sale of sulphate and other products. 








Mr. JAMEs PATERSON (Redhill) said he should like to take up 
one or two points Mr. Jolliffe had raised. He might say he had had 
the interests of this proposed scheme very much at heart. He 
was one of those who were thoroughly convinced of the lasting 
utility that their various undertakings would obtain from such 
sections. The first point to be made was one that the President 
of the Institution had referred to; and he (Mr. Paterson) would 
like to elucidate it. The sub-sections were not for the benefit of 
the members as engineers; they were for the benefit of the under- 
takings they represented. The subscriptions to the sections 
were to be paid, as the members read in the circular—not by the 
members, but by their undertakings. In the Southern district, 
they were mostly companies. But there were one or two 
local authorities. The sections were entirely for the benefit of 
the undertakings; and if this point was borne in mind, it would 
operate in the understanding of the scheme that the Committee 
had brought before the members. Mr. Jolliffe had referred to the 
proposed subscription. He (Mr. Paterson) thought half-a-guinea 
was the subscription in Manchester; and they had heard that the 
Eastern Counties subscription was 7s. 6d. Without prejudicing 


‘the action of the Committee at all, he thought he might say that if 


they found the subscription of £1 1s. was too much in working, 
it could be reduced. He had, in fact, no doubt it would be 
possible to reduce it. In starting a new concern in which they 
had no experience, such an amount as a guinea was not very 
much to ask from an undertaking which was going, they hoped 
and believed, to benefit very largely. The last point was rather 
a delicate one. Mr. Jolliffe was not at all in sympathy with the 
section of the letter dealing with the appointment of officers to 
control the whole organization, which control, it was suggested, 
should be vested in the Executive Committee of the Association. 
This scheme had been proposed under the protection of their 
Association ; and they felt at any rate that a scheme that was pro- 
posed, and would be worked, by the Association, should be under 
the control of the General Committee. They did not want to see 
any arbitrary rules laid down, or any arbitrary action taken in the 
way of the appointment of officers or the control of the weekly 
or monthly workings of the sections. But he thought the mem- 
bers generally would agree with him that they had a right in 
holding that the Executive Committee of the Association shouid 
be responsible. They were responsible for initiating the scheme ; 
and he hoped the Association as a body would endorse the view 
that as they were responsible for it, they should be responsible 
for the proper execution of it. In the event of any winding up 
being necessary, it would be better that the power should be 
retained. He did, however, sincerely hope the scheme would be 
adopted, and with the co-operation of all the members, a great 
success would be recorded. There was just one last point that 
had been hinted at, and that was the hearty co-operation of all 
members in exchanging information, and the loyalty with which 
the scheme-should be supported. He believed that in the Com- 
mercial Sections of the Manchester District Association, there 
was no law—no obligation whatever to furnish information. The 
information was entirely voluntary. This would be the case in 
their sections if formed. The only way to get information was, 
in the first place, to personally give it, and then to trust to the 
bona fides of those co-operating in the scheme. 

Mr. J. W. HELPs (Croydon) said there was one aspect of this 
question that had just been touched upon which would govern the 
success or otherwise of such a scheme. Mr. Duxbury said that 
the district in which the Commercial Sections were worked round 
about Manchester was a fairly close one, and that the towns were 
not very far apart. He also told them that, with the exception of 
Manchester, every gas-works in the district had entered into the 
scheme; and he followed this up by saying that the fact that Man- 
chester had not entered into it, gave some amount of trouble. He 
inferred that the Commercial Sections very much wished Man- 
chester would follow. In the Southern district, they had their 
towns scattered over a large area; and it seemed to him it should 
be almost a sine qud non, if the scheme was to be a success, that 
practically all towns should send members to the Associa- 
tion. Now they had, of course, a great many towns in the dis- 
trict the gas engineers or managers of which were not members 
of the Association ; and he thought the effect of not having these 
companies as members would militate against the success of the 
scheme. Take the case of the London Companies, for instance. 
It would be no good, from the coke sales point of view, for the 
whole of the companies in the towns round such a centre to enter 
into the combination, and do all they possibly could to keep up 
the price of coke, if it were in the power of the large companies 
making (say) ten times the amount of coke, to come in and take 
advantage of the higher price which had been gained primarily 
through the efforts of the combined companies. The large gas 
companies could simply swamp the whole of them. He was, 
however, glad to hear Mr. Carpenter speak so strongly in favour 
of the scheme, because it led him (Mr. Helps) to believe that 
he, at any rate, would be in favour of the London Companies 
coming in. He (Mr. Helps) did feel that if they could only 
have the assistance of the larger companies, they could work 
together, and there would be a chance of the scheme being suc- 
cessful. But unless they could secure that unanimity of purpose, 
he was afraid, with regard to coke, the scheme would not be a 
successful one. It was, he thought, limiting their vision if they 
simply looked at the scheme from the view of the sales of coke— 
important asthat was. They would, in the paper by Mr. Pye, hear 
there was something to be done in regard to joint advertisement, 
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and that was perhaps the reason why nothing at all was being 
said on the subject in the present discussion. In his own opinion, 
if the Commercial Sections were to confine their efforts entirely to 
the question of co-operative advertising, it would be well worth 
making the trial. That was one of the most important things the 
gas industry had to face at present. Small companies could not 
afford the necessary expense of putting before their consumers 
the true facts of the case, in the competition of the day, in the best 
and most approved form. This could only be done by some 
system of co-operation. He did most heartily hope the scheme 
would be given a fair trial, and that it would be found, in spite of 
the hard work those would have who dealt with it officially, that 
the industry at large would ultimately benefit from the efforts of 
the sections. 

The PresipENT: Will some member propose that this question 
be decided in the affirmative ? 

Mr. JoLLIFFE: Would it not be well to pass a resolution that 
sections be formed, and appoint a small Committee to look into 
the size of the sections. 

The PresipENT: That will now be rather a matter for the 
organizer to deal with. If the formation of sections be decided 
in the affirmative, then there will be inquiry made by the organ- 
izer as to the amount of support there will be from the different 
parts of the Association’s peculiarly scattered district. 

Mr. Heap: May I make the definite proposal that Commercial 
Sections be formed, in accordance with the scheme set forth in 
the circular letter dated Oct. 27. 

Mr. ARTHUR VALON seconded the motion; and it was unani- 
mously adopted. 

THE ORGANIZER. 


The PrEsIDENT said he had much pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Paterson had undertaken the duties of organizer of the sec- 
tions. It had been indicated in the discussion that this position 
would be no sinecure, and the members were much indebted to 
Mr. Paterson for undertaking the work attaching to the office. 
jae 4 could not do better than to accept his kind offer with many 
thanks. 

Mr. He ps said he took it the course now would be for the 
Committee to go into the question of the mode of procedure. 
Should he be out of order if he asked that the Committee be 
given power, if they did not possess it, to co-opt, for the purpose 
of discussing this matter, any members of the Association whom 
they thought would be useful, and whose experience in the section 
might be of value? There were certain points in the circular to 
which objection had been raised; and it would be well for them 
to be discussed with the gentlemen who objected. If the Com- 
mittee could co-opt certain members, they would get to the 
bottom of the thing much more quickly and satisfactorily. 

Mr. T. BERRIDGE (Leamington) said the idea was a good one; 
and he would second it. 

The proposal was agreed to. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS. 


It will be remembered that at the meeting of the Association 
in March (see “ JouRNAL,” March 17, p. 697), Mr. BERRIDGE pre- 
sented a paper on the above subject ; but it was not discussed. 


The PRESIDENT now remarked that Mr. Berridge had under- 
taken the task of putting the legal enactments referring to work- 
men’s compensation into plain English; and he had attained a 
good measure of success. He had placed the subject before the 
members in a plain manner; and would now like to hear if the 
members had anything to say respecting it. Before, however, 
asking members if they had any comments to offer, Mr. Berridge 
would make a few supplemental remarks. 


Mr. BERRIDGE then read the following additional notes on the 
subject :— s 

It is now over six months since my paper on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts was written. I am pleased to have been told 
by several members that they have found it useful. I do not, 
however, anticipate much discussion this afternoon, as the pro- 
bability is that the majority of you have forgotten what was in the 
paper; and, in view of the large amount of business which is to 
follow, this is fortunate. 

Since March there have been several cases; and looking at 
the decisions given, one is bound to come to the conclusion that 
there is no desire on the part of His Majesty’s Judges to put too 
liberal a construction on the Act of 1906. 

To two of these cases (both were decided in the Court of 
Appeal), with your permission, I should like to call attention—in 
the one case, because it throws light on the liability of the owners 
of works under the section of the Act relating to sub-contracts, 
and in the other because of its interest to us as individuals. 

The first is that of Andrews v. Andrews and Mears. Mears was 
a builder and contractor, and had entered into a contract to exe- 
cute certain work in connection with a paving job, consisting of 
carting sand to the site, and rubbish from the site to a shoot. He 
entered into a sub-contract with Andrews for the removal of the 
rubbish ; and Andrews was at liberty to tip it wherever he liked. 
While a man employed by Andrews—his own son, in fact—was 
carting the refuse from the site to a tip (not the shoot referred to 
in Mears’s contract) he went to sleep, fell off the cart, and was 
killed. His widow then endeavoured to recover from Mears, as 
the principal within the meaning of the section; but the Court 
held that the place where the accident occurred was elsewhere 








than “in, on, or about the premises” on which Mears had under- 
taken to execute the work or which were “ otherwise under his 
control or management,” and therefore he was not liable to pay 
compensation. 

The other case to which I refer is Hill v. Begg, and deals with 
the construction to be put upon the words ‘employment of a 
casual nature” used for the first time in the Act of 1906. A lady 
was in the habit of sending a post-card asking her window cleaner 
to call at her house to clean windows at intervals of from four to 
six weeks, and (if he went) of paying him 6s.6d. perday. While 
engaged in cleaning her windows, the mau met with an accident 
which resulted in his death; and the widow claimed compensa- 
tion under the Act from the lady’s husband—a member of the 
Stock Exchange. The Court found, however, that, although the 
workman might have well-founded expectations of employment, 
which would nominally result in his employment at intervals, more 
or less regular, yet such employment was of a casual nature to 
which the Act does not apply. 

Of course, I mention this case as one of general interest; but 
it must not be supposed that the owners of a gas-works would 
get off as easily if an accident were to bappen to a man casually 
employed by them, because in their case he would be employed 
“ for the purpose of his employers trade cr business,” in which 
event it matters not at all whether the employment is casual or 
permanent. 

With regard to the question of insurance, I do not know that I 
can usefully add anything to what is contained in the paper. 
I believe the rates mentioned are still in force; indeed, one 
could hardly expect it to be otherwise until the Insurance Com- 
panies have had a little more experience. In our case, the actual 
cost of the first year under the 1906 Act was 6s. 1od. per £100 of 
wages paid, or an increase of 10d. 


The PreEsIpDENT invited discussion. After a pause, no one 
rising to respond, he remarked that it appeared that nobody had 
anything to say about the paper. He was sure, however, it did 
not follow that members did not valuethe communication [Hear, 
hear.] The value of a paper was not to be measured by the 
amount of discussion that took place upon it. Some were en- 
tirely informative, and gave the information in a plain character, 
and in a manner that did not call for debate. This was one of that 
number. He was sure they would accept Mr. Berridge’s paper 
as a valuable contribution to the proceedings. It would be read 
and referred to by many in time to come. 

The Hon. SecrETARY observed that Mr. Berridge was un- 
fortunately the victim of circumstances. As he said, the paper 
was circulated six months ago; and Mr. Berridge had been so 
kind as to say, in a letter, that he should not be disappointed 
if there was little or no discussion upon it. It had answered its 
purpose ; for at all events one member of the Association had 
said that he had found it very useful. They were all thankful to 
Mr. Berridge. 


GaAs FOR INDUSTRIAL PuRPosES—GAsS ADVERTISING. 


Papers were then read by Mr. E. C. RiLEy (G.W.R., Swindon), 
on “The Application of Gas for Industrial Purposes,” and by 
Mr. T. E. Pye (Chichester) on “‘ Advertising in Relation to Gas 
Supply.” The contributions and reports of the discussions will 
be tound on pp. 416 and 419. 

Mr. J. Tysor (East Greenwich) proposed a vote of thanks to 
the authors for the interesting papers. What the members had 
heard, he said, had added materiaily to their knowledge. 

Mr. H. N. CLarx (West Ham) seconded the motion. 

The PreEsIDENT observed that the motion would commend 
itself strongly to the members, for the papers contained a great 
deal ef valuable information, and of the kind that could be called 
up-to-date. They were grateful to the gentlemen who had taken 
so much trouble in preparing the communications. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Messrs. Berridge, Riley, and Pye briefly responded. 


This concluded the business, and a little later high tea was 
served. 








Electric Light and the Eyes.—A disease, christened “ electric 
ophthalmia,” is said to threaten users of this illuminant, states 
the “ Daily Mail.” According to two Dresden scientists, damage 
is done to the eye tissues by the ultra-violet rays of the electric 
light which may ultimately cause cataract; but a “simple pre- 
ventive”’ of the disease is said to be the use of yellow-green 
spectacles. 

Use of Tar on Roads.—The following recommendation came 
before the International Road Congress recently held in Paris: 
“ The congress considers that a good tar treatment is indisput- 
ably an excellent means against dust, and that it protects the 
roadway against the destroying action of automobiles. Under 
certain conditions, this treatment is to be recommended on any 
roadways subjected to considerable automobile traffic. As to 
incorporation of tar into the roadway, the tests made till now are 
not sufficient to enable us to express a definite judgment upon 
the results which have been arrived at. It is desirable that engi- 
neers should continue these trials, while paying particular atten- 
tion to the experience gained in England.” Therecommendation 


was accepted, with the omission of the word “ automobile” at the 
end of the second sentence. 
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BENEVOLENT FUND OF THE GAS INSTITUTION. 





A New Trustee Appointed. 


Following the meeting of the Southern District Association at 
the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C., last Thursday, there was a special 
meeting of the contributors of the Benevolent Fund of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers, in accordance with rule 31, for the 
appointment of a Trustee to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Sir George Livesey. The other two Trustees are Mr. Thomas 
Newbigging and Mr. Corbet Woodall. 


The PresiDENT of the Institution (Mr. Thomas Glover) said, at 
the Committee meeting of the Benevolent Fund that day at the 
Institution offices, the question of appoiuting a successor on the 
Board of Trustees to the late Sir George Livesey was discussed ; 
and it was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously, that Mr. 
Charles Hunt should be asked to act in that capacity. Mr. Hunt 
was present at the meeting; and he kindly consented to accept 
office. It gave them all pleasure to feel that he would doso. It was 
necessary that the appointment should be confirmed in general 
meeting ; and therefore the contributors had been called together. 
This was a recommendation of the Committee; and it would 
therefore perhaps be advisable for someone to propose and second 
the acceptance of the nomination. 

Mr. D. Irvine (Bristol) said it was with very great pleasure 
that he moved the appointment of Mr. Hunt to the position of 
Trustee of the Benevolent Fund. Mr. Hunt was a gentleman 
resident in London, and near at hand forconsultation. Not only 
so, but he was one who had rendered devoted service to the in- 
terests of the fund; and so far as the office was one of honour, 
it could not be conferred on anyone better. 

Mr. T. BErr1DGE (Leamington) remarked that Mr. Hunt was 
just the man for the post. They had Mr. Corbet Woodall, as 
it were, representing the South, Mr. Newbigging the North, and 
Mr. Hunt was for so many years the leader in the Midlands that it 
was fit and proper he should be elected to the position. No one 
could fill the position more capably than he. He (Mr. Berridge) 
had pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. CHARLES Hunt said he need hardly say he esteemed this 
election as a high honour; and he could assure the contributors 
that he was desirous of doing all he could for the furtherance of 
the fund. He had had, asa member of the Committee of Man- 
agement, some experience of its usefulness; and he could ear- 
nestly commend it to all members of the Institution who had not 
yet subscribed to it. 

The PreEsIDENT, on behalf of the contributors, thanked the 
Southern District Association for kindly allowing the use of the 
room for the meeting ; and his remarks were heartily endorsed. 


-_ 


GAS ECONOMICS. 





By Isaac Carr, M.Inst.C.E., of Widnes. 


[A Lecture delivered to the Manchester and District Junior Gas 
Association, Nov. 7.] 


Considering that the rvé/e of lecturer is absolutely foreign to me, 
and that I have no personal qualification for the part, I may at 
once confess that since consenting to the request of your Secre- 
tary to address you on this occasion, I have been more or less 
conscious of a despondent feeling when contemplating the re- 
sponsibility I had somewhat rashly undertaken. However, I 
must say that your Committee (through your Secretary) have 
done all in their power to assist me by making no restriction as 
to the subject-matter of the lecture; on the contrary, they have 
left me free and untrammelled as to what I should say to you to- 
day. I have, therefore, decided to address you for a little while 
on the subject of ‘Gas Economics,” or my own personal views 
as to what I regard as “ economical ” gas for both manufacturer 
and consumer. 

It is, or should be, the end and aim of every engineer and 
Manager engaged in our industry to give the best possible value 
to his consumers in what I will term an “ economical ” quality of 
gas; for it does not, in my judgment, necessarily follow that gas 
of low price is the cheapest for the consumer. How this object 
is best attained, and the basis of its achievement, is a study of 
great magnitude, and one of which I can scarcely hope to touch 
the fringe. 

The opportunity of designing and erecting entirely new gas- 
works falls to the lot of very few gas engineers of the present 
day. We find ourselves, for the most part, engaged in and upon 
works that have had their origin generations ago; and therefore 
much of the plant, manufacturing operations, and methods are 
matters of circumstances—some favourable, some otherwise—and 
of infinite variety. We are thus, to a large extent, affected and 
controlled by the actions, efforts, successes, and failures of our 
predecessors. 

A wide range of difference exists in capital expenditure, manu- 
facturing costs, and selling prices of various undertakings; and 
these differences must continue to exist, for the foregoing reasons, 
coupled with that of local conditions. As each manager, at all 





events at the outset of his career, finds himself to a great extent 
the creature of circumstances, it becomes incumbent upon him 
to map-out and pave a line of action for himself; and his pro- 
gress and results must not be measured by comparison with 
others more favourably situated, but obviously by what he has 
been able to accomplish in dealing with the plant, materials, and 
local conditions that it may be his lot to work upon. 


COSTS OF MANUFACTURE. 


Dealing first with the cost of manufacture, the analysis annu- 
ally compiled by the ‘‘ Gas World ” forms a fruitful and interest- 
ing study as to what is possible in the matter of works manufac- 
turing costs and distribution, also the capital costs, under varying 
conditions. I have taken from the last publication the returns 
of 28 undertakings, and, dividing them into fourteen sizes (from 
50 to 3000 millions per annum), I have compared the highest cost 
with the lowest—in wages, maintenance, total and distribution 
costs, together with works capital per million sold. The works 
where the costs are lowest are for the most part situated in Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands; while those where the cost 
is highest are, with two exceptions, situated in the South of 
England and in Scotland. The figures show that locality in a 
great measure accounts for the higher costs, as in some cases, 
while wages and maintenance are low, the total costs are high, in 
consequence of the higher cost of raw material—a matter to a 
great extent beyond the control of the management. 

The comparison of the figures of the works wages and main- 
tenance are useful, as these are items for which the manager is 
more or less responsible. In works under 50 million, I notice 
that while the total cost of the gas in the highest is just double 
that of the lowest, the wages and maintenance charges are but 
one-third—to the advantage of the lower cost. In comparing 
works in the 100-million stage, here, again, the total cost of the 
highest is almost double that of the lowest, with this remarkable 
fact, that the wages and maintenance charges in the higher cost 
are less than those in the lower! In works of the 150-million 
stage, the total cost of the highest is double that of the lowest; 
while there is only 20 per cent. advantage in wages and main- 
tenance in favour of the lower cost. In the 200-million works 
comparison, there does appear to be some credit due to the 
management of the works making the cheaper gas; for while the 
total costs of the lower are less than one-half those of the higher, 
the wages and maintenance show to the advantage of the lower 
cost to the extent of 50 per cent. In works of 250 millions, the 
highest cost is 65 per cent. above that of the lowest; while the 
wages and maintenance show only 20 per cent. in favour of the 
lower cost. The 300-million works (which brings your lecturer 
into the glare of comparison) do not appear to reflect any glory 
on the management of the Widnes works; for while the total cost 
is little more than one-third that of the highest, the Widnes wages 
and maintenance can claim an advantage of but ovrd. over that 
of the highest cost. Inthe 350-million works, there is a difference 
of 80 per cent. between the highest and lowest; while the com- 
parison of wages and maintenance show an advantage of but 
30 per cent. in favour of the lower cost. In the 400-million works, 
the lowest cost is 65 per cent. below that of the highest; while 
the comparison of wages and maintenance shows 25 per cent. 
in favour of the lower cost. The comparison of the 500-million 
works shows the highest cost to be 64 per cent. above the lowest, 
and the wages and maintenance in the lowest are but two-thirds 
of those in the higher. In the 700-million works comparison, 
there is but 2d., or 11 per cent., between the highest and lowest; 
but in this case I find that the wages and maintenance in the 
higher cost are but two-thirds that of the lower. In the 1000- 
million stage, the difference in total cost is about 60 per cent.; 
while the works with the lower cost has an advantage of but one- 
fifth in wages and maintenance. In works of 1500 millions, the 
highest difference in cost is about 40 per cent., and the advantage 
in wages and maintenance one-sixth in favour of the lower cost. 
In 2000-million works, the difference between the highest and lowest 
costs is but 26 per cent., with the difference in this comparison— 
that the wages and maintenance in the works with the higher cost 
are but two-thirds that of the lower. Inthe last comparison I make 
—that of works of 3000 millions—there is the great difference of 
(say) 80 per cent. between the highest and lowest, with the extra- 
ordinary fact that wages and maintenance are 4o per cent. less in 
the case of the works with the higher cost than in the lower. 

To my mind, these figures are highly instructive, as they indi- 
cate in a measure the degree to which the manager is responsible 
for the figure of cost ; and they further show the excellent results 
that are being obtained in many works which, with a big total 
cost, are in reality being better managed than other works where 
the total costs are very much less. One point that strikes me 
most forcibly is that in quite a number of the works attempts are 
made to effect economies by means of modern labour-saving ap- 
pliances ; but as the results, as indicated by the figures of cost, are 
not what I myself should expect—as they are in excess of other 
works where no such methods exist—I can only conclude that 
either many of the new methods are not economical ones, or that 
the numerous small (and what are regarded by some as negligible) 
things are left to themselves and thus unconsciously outgrow and 
absorb the advantages or saving that are made in other directions. 
At all events, we are unable to get away from the fact that in 
some works where, theoretically, on labour-saving appliances the 
costs ought to be exceptionally low, they are, as a matter of fact, 
actually excessive | 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 


The figure of capital expended on various works is, as you are 
aware, quite as important in its bearing on the total cost of gas 
production as is the cost of coal or wages. To compare some of 
these figures for a moment will not be without interest : 


Capital per Million Feet of Gas Sold. 


Works Making Highest Capital Lowest Capital 

per Annum. per Million. per Million. 
Under 50 millions £1900 = £322 
About 100 a nes 1960 >: 280 
150 = a 1048 a 298 
200 es o” 955 oe 98 
250 es * 1000 oe 430 
300 a oe 1217 ee 106 
350 “ =. 813 os 155 
400 = - 720 ee 231 
500 ” oe 1040 os 396 
700 <a se 968 ai 301 
1000 a os 647 ee 357 
1500 $% me 588 o* 302 
2000 ce s 750 oe 415 
3000 eS 2 845 ee 296 


In the foregoing figures, where the capital is exceedingly ex- 
cessive, it fortunately can be said to the credit of gas engineering 
that these figures do not represent actual works costs, but the 
valuation of experts, and the awards of Courts of Arbitration on 
the transfer of works from companies to local authorities. 

Leaving the abnormal figures out of the question and taking 
those which actually represent capital expenditure on works only, 
there are numerous cases where engineers have expended three 
to four times the sum of money that engineers have done in other 
cases to attain practically the same results. 

I may here remark that the Widnes works do not come into 
the figures of comparison I have given. The works are supposed 
by many of my compeers to be the lowest capitalized municipal 
gas undertaking in the kingdom. This supposition is, however, 
erroneous ; for while the Widnesworks are in an excellent position 
as regards capital, I see on glancing down my list that there are 
several works that are in a much more favourable position in this 
respect. 

I have already stated that few engineers have the opportunity 
of designing and constructing entirely new works; but to all of 
us belongs the work of renewing and extending, and it is here 
that much may be done to improve the status of a works in the 
matter of capital charges. One of the main points we require 
to observe is economy in design—i.e., unnecessary elaboration 
consistent with efficiency and strength. An excellent definition 
of engineering is that it is “the application of common-sense to 
materials.” Had this definition been the axiom of all the engi- 
neers of the past, I venture to think the extraordinary differences 
in capital expenditure that I have recounted as existing between 
one works and another, would not have been found to the extent 
they are. Over-elaboration and ill-conceived schemes and 
methods have much to answer for—not to mention the gratifica- 
tion of the engineer’s personal pride, which is occasionally con- 
spicuous in works, when executed. 

I have in my time discussed capital expenditure with engineers 
who held the view that, because works were the property of cor- 
porations or dividend-paying companies, structural elaboration, 
in the form of excessive strengths and ornamentation, might (and 
some have said should) be indulged in. In my opinion, this was 
wrong and unfair in the old days when gas was an absolute 
monopoly ; in the present days, such a course is not only sinful, 
but, metaphorically, suicidal ! 

TAXATION 


OF GAS BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


Another matter which has a most important bearing on the 
supply of gas at an economical price by local authorities, is the 
taxation of the commodity by corporations and urban district 
councils for the relief of rates. In the past I have contended that 
this policy was not only unfair but an unfortunate practice, the 
continuance of which indirectly inflicts harm rather than good 
upon the various committees concerned. 

In a paper on this subject read before the Incorporated Gas 
Institute, in 1897, I stated: 


The only thing that ever could be said in extenuation of the maraud- 
ing policy was that gas lighting, being a monopoly, there was no escape 
for the consumer, and that taxation could with impunity be enforced. 
But even granting for a moment that gas is an absolute and perpetual 
monopoly, and apart from all consideration of fairness to the consumer, 
the author contends that such a policy, even under such circumstances, 
is prejudicial to the best interests of any industrial community, and to 
the non-consumer as well as the consumer. 

If gas were treated as a raw material and sold at cost price, the 
returns or benefits accruing directly and indirectly to the non-gas- 
consuming property owner and householder would be greatly in 
excess of any relief they imagine they derive through keeping up the 
price and annexing the surplus for the rates. What would be the effect 
upon the country’s industries if coal, iron, cotton, and other raw 
materials had in some towns a tax imposed upon them for the relief of 
the district rate? If it be conceded that such an act would be preju- 


dicial, then it must also-be conceded that to tax gas is .o limit its sphere 
of usefulness, and to proportionately stagnate trade. 

The strides which electric science is making, together with the 
rapidity with which electricity is supplanting gas for lighting in the 
majority of large towns and cities, should be sufficient to make everyone 
who is in any way responsible for the future of the gas industry pause 





and consider what is to be the outcome of it all. Can gas continue to 
bear this tax, and maintain its position in the race of to-day ? What- 
ever justification local authorities in the past may bave considered they 
have had in taxing gas, it must be said that, in the face of the present 
great and rapidly increasing competition, the justification no longer 
exists. 

There is an old aphorism to the effect that ‘“‘Custom makes slaves 
of us all;” and in trying to reconcile in his own mind why this system 
of the cor fiscation of gas profits has obtained such practice, the author 
has concluced that it must in a great measure be due to custom. The 
practice has been one that municipalities have greatly appreciated and 
enjoyed ; and so long as they have been able to say that other people 
do it, no amount of argument or question of fairness to the gas con- 
sumer has deterred them from diving with both bands into the coffers 
of the gas departments. 


Again, in my Presidential Address to the Manchester District 
Institution of Gas Engineers, in 1896, I stated: 


The question as to the policy of taking gas profits to ease the burden 
of the ratepayers, in towns where the gas-works are owned by corporate 
or other local bodies elected by the ra‘epayers, is a matter which might 
with advantage be dealt with by this Institution. I hold the opinion 
that the policy is a bad one. In a discussion on the subject before the 
Institution at a meeting held in 1883, I expressed myself to this effect ; 
and the experience gained during the twelve years that have since 
elapsed has only tended to confirm me in the opinion then expressed, 
Indeed, circumstances have happened, and are happening now, which 
make it appear to me almost a suicidal policy—at> aay rate, it makes it 
decidedly unfair and unjust to that long-suffering and sorely-tried 
individual, the gas consumer. 

It is frequently recited in all parts of the kingdom by aldermen and 
councillors, when attempting to justify this marauding policy, that the 
ratepayers, as owners, are entitled to exact from the gas consumers 
such sums of money as they may, according to their own idea, deem 
sufficient to compensate them for the formal liability the district rate is 
under in standing security for the money borrowed on the gas-works. 
They sometimes further argue, as another justification of their action, 
that they are only taking their own money back, on the ground that the 
rate of interest on which these loans are obtained is much lower through 
being backed by the district rate than it would otherwise be—thereby 
resulting in a large annual saving. With regard to the latter conten- 
tion, I say that the advantage, if such it be, is infinitesimal ; for the 
business of the average gas-works can and does afford in itself security 
on its loans equal almost, in the eyes of capitalists, to that of Govern- 
ment Consols. That this is so is demonstrated by the low rates of 
interest at which some of the issues of mortgage debenture stock of gas 
companies have been subscribed. 

With regard to the actual liability of the ratepayers, if one should 
venture to question this as being more imaginary than real, he is at 
once confronted by the Act of Parliament wherein it is plainly set forth 
that the district rate is liable for the interest on the loans in the event 
of the gas-works failing to produce that sum from its own business. 
But while granting this, I would ask for an instance where the money 
of the ratepayers of any town has been called upon to supply the de- 
ficiency of a gas-works account, in any other form than that of a loan 
to meet some sudden or temporary difficulty—i.e., a case where money 
bas been advanced out of the pockets of the ratepayers and the capital 
and interest to the last penny not repaid. Personally, Ido not know 
of a single case where ratepayers have been rendered permanently out 
of pocket through having been possessors of their own gas-works. The 
gas consumers of this country have up to the present paid their own 
way, and bave in reality stood security for their every liability. So 
that, to my mind, the ratepayers’ representatives have no justification 
for pursuing the policy I complain of. 

If corporate bodies could only see it, they are likely to earn far more 
credit by selling cheap gas than by lowering the rates out of gas profits. 
I am not sure that it does conduce to a reduction of the rates ; and I 
am more inclined to think that it lends toa policy of extravagance, 
which in many cases has caused an increase in the rates as well as dear 


‘gas. When it is considered that it takes away all the stimulus from the 


management, the evil of the policy becomes more than ever manifest. 
The gas manager has nothing to strive for. If he makes more profit it 
is swallowed up in the rates and he gets little, or none, of the credit due 
to him ; and so the management often becomes a matter of “ trimming 
your sails” to the various local and political “ winds that blow,’’ and 
taking life as easy as the said winds will allow. 

Many years have passed since I gave expression to the fore- 
going views; but I hold to them to-day more strongly than ever. 
Further, I have the gratification of seeing that in many places 
the views I myself (and others) expressed have not altogether 
fallen in stony places. Some have taken root; and whether it is 
a coincidence or not, the fact remains that with many authori- 
ties the tendency is to tax gas consumers much less heavily than 
in former years, and my hope is that the enlightenment that has 
commenced may continue to expand. 

It may be in the minds of some of you that the Widnes Cor- 
poration, in the early part of this year—not content with the tax 
they have for many years imposed on the gas consumers in 
making them pay for the public lighting of the borough—sought 
to alter the existing powers which restrict the action of annexa- 
tion. However, the gas consumer himself came to the rescue in 
no uncertain manner. He had no misgiving in this case as to 
what was the right and proper course to pursue ; and so the full 
usefulness of gas in Widnes was preserved for the gas con- 
sumer, and at the same time made or allowed to continue to 
serve the best interests of the whole community. 


HIGH UV. LOW GRADE GAS. 


I will now deal shortly with another question of policy in 
which the manager is more directly concerned—namely, that of 
the quality of the gas supplied to the consumer. The question 
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of the utility of high v. low grade gas has of late years been much 
discussed in Parliament and other places; and in this respect 
many of you may consider that you have been unfortunate in 
your choice of lecturer. My ideas and oft-expressed views do 
not accord with the ideas and views of some gentlemen in high 
places—not to mention the “all-seeing” Journals, who have 
“ spoken” on this matter; and having indicated what our line of 
thought and action shall be in relation thereto, it becomes little 
short of treason to venture to express contrary views. 

Notwithstanding other opinions, however, I still strongly believe 
that it will prove a misfortune to the gas industry if the policy of 
low-grade gas now being so strongly advocated by certain sec- 
tions of the gas profession should continue to be extended. Prior 
to the introduction of gas cooking and heating stoves, and, later, 
the introduction of incandescent lighting, the importance of high 
illuminating power was not questioned, and was limited by the 
cost of raising the candle power of gas above that produced by 
ordinary coal. The popularization of gas-cooking stoves, gas- 
fires, gas-engines, and the introduction of incandescent lighting 
have introduced new factors into the consideration of the economic 
standard of illuminating power. 

The product of a ton of ordinary gas coal may be put down at 
10,000 cubic feet of 15-candle gas, tested in the No. 1 “ London” 
argand burner at the 5 cubic feet rate. [My subsequent refer- 
ences to candle power will be on this basis.] In 1900, on a very 
powerful representation by the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
the first statutory reduction in illuminating power took place, ac- 
companied by the first statutory change of importance in the 
a of testing. It was argued on behalf of the Company re- 
ferred to— 


1. That the consumers used bad flat-flame burners with the 
16-candle gas, and that they would get the same amount 
of light from 14-candle gas with a special improved 
Eee burner the Company were prepared to give 
them. 

2. That low-grade gas would tend to force the use of incan- 
descent burners, which was desirable in the interest 
of the consumer, and that, with this form of burner, 
14-candle was as good as 16-candle gas. 

3. That there was a heavy percentage of gas used for power, 
cooking, and heating, for which low-grade gas was as 
good as high-grade gas. 


In advancing these arguments, no account was taken of the 
large number of flat-flame consumers who already had good bur- 
ners, and of the large number with bad burners, who would not 
make any change—both of which groups would suffer the full 
effect of the reduction. 

The assumption that the incandescent burner is not affected by 
a reduction in candle power is quite erroneous; and it is equally 
wrong to infer that users of gas for power, heating, and cooking 
are not adversely affected under any reduction of candle power. 

While I am not advocating’ excessive enrichment, it is worthy 
of note that the price of all gas-enriching material was never lower 
than it is at present. 

Dealing with the question of illuminating power from the con- 
sumer’s point of view, there still remain, and will I believe, con- 
tinue to remain, a large number of consumers who must perforce 
use the flat-flame burner; and failing gas that will provide them 
with aserviceable light, the probable alternative will be electricity, 
where possible. 

The calorific value of gas for all purposes largely governs its 
usefulness ; and it is constantly claimed that illuminating power 
has no fixed relation to the calorific value. This may in a 
measure be true, when comparing districts with varying coal 
supplies, varying percentages of water-gas admixture, and 
different forms of enrichment. But, under comparable condi- 
tions, there is an undoubted and marked relationship between the 
two; and to my mind it is obvious that the only consideration in 
deciding whether the standard of illumination should be reduced 
in connection with this form of user is whether the cost of enrich- 
ment is more or less than its value to the consumer. 

Those who have been engaged upon experimental testing with 
incandescent burnersare aware that, by careful manipulation, it 
is possible to obtain almost as high an efficiency with 14-candle 
gas as with 16-candle gas. But what I insist upon is that these 
conditions are not such as to apply to the incandescent burner 
consumer proper, who is incapable of skilful manipulation, and 
who by the reduction in illuminating power suffers an average 
loss of from 3 to 4 per cent. for every candle the quality of the gas 
is reduced. For the user of gas for cooking, heating, and motive 
power, there is no possible escape. Even skilful manipulation is 
of no avail. He must as the quality or calorific value falls in- 
crease his consumption, and consequently his gas bill, to make 
up the shortage. 

Up to the present, I have altogether failed to grasp the point 
of, or see the necessity for, substituting a low-grade gas for gas 
of an economical quality such as we can easily, conveniently, 
and cheaply supply, by means of the natural supply of raw 
material always to our hand. Were evidence of the fallacy of 
the low-grade gas craze needed, we have an excellent example 
of it in the fortune (such portion of it that is known) of the 
South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company—a Company which, 
according to its promoters, was to restore the fallen industries 
of the Black Country and bestow fortune on all directly and in- 
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What is the fact? A low-grade gas is being offered at 3d. to 
13d. per 1000 cubic feet (surely cheap enough) ; and every pos- 
sible effort and expedient are used to induce people to consume 
it. The Power Gas Company have had some years of existence ; 
and while positive information as to their doings is somewhat 
limited, I have good grounds for stating that the sphere of use- 
fulness of this gas is exceedingly small. Thecoal gas authorities 
within the Power Company’s area of supply have suffered no 
appreciable loss of business, as their consumers are content to 
pay the higher prices for the higher and more economical quality 
of ordinary gas. From what is known of the financial position 
of the Company, it appears to be a gigantic fiasco! No dividend 
has ever been paid; and, in addition, huge annual losses are 
being made. Can anyone contemplate anything more dismal 
and deplorable ? 

In spite of this example, however, there are those among us 
who talk glibly of the days of a universal non-luminous gas 
supply. This, to my mind, so long as the supply of raw material 
remains as it is, can never possibly come about. But there is 
this saving clause—no matter how obtuse we may be in our 
ideas of safeguarding our own interests, there is a limit to what 
the gas consumers will tolerate. 


STANDARD TEST BURNERS. 


Another phase of this high v. low grade gas question is what I 
will venture to stigmatize as “the farce of the standard test- 
burners.” While the gentlemen who have from time to time ex- 
pended their time, energy, and skill upon the production of 
argand test-burners that increase the photometrical value of gas 
are to be congratulated upon the success they have achieved, 
there is a side to this question that I will ask your attention to for 
a moment—namely, that of the gas consumer. 

What have the improved burners done for him, and what are 
they capable of doing if they are applied as the recent Court of 
Appeal decision on the Brentford Gas Company’s standard test- 
burner case make it lawful to apply them? On this judgment, 
it is lawful for any gas company or authority having for their pre- 
scribed standard a 15-hole argand burner, to use any argand 
burner answering this description, regardless of the extent such 
test-burner may appreciate the photometrical value of the gas. 
We gas makers have, since these improved test-burners have 
followed each other so quickly, claimed it as a right, “ in the name 
of common honesty” and so forth, that we should be allowed to 
ascertain the illuminating power of the gas we supply in the test- 
burner which gives the highest efficiency. Personally, I see no 
great objection to this; so long as the burner is used only for the 
purpose of saying that the illuminating power of the gasis higher 
if tested in one particular burner than it is if tested in another. 
The disadvantage is that much confusion arises in the comparison 
of gases of certain alleged qualities. But I do regard with gravity 
the increasing use of improved test-burners with the object of 
foisting-off on the consumer a gas which may have been (say) 
16 candles with the old test-burner, and is still called 16-candle 
gas with the new test-burner, while in reality it is two to three 
candles less in quality. 

The reductions in illuminating power which may now be made 
—consequent upon the Brentford judgment—are by no means 
limited to two or three candles. Take the case of Widnes, for 
instance, where the prescribed illuminating power is 14 candles, 
and the burner an argand burner having 15 holes and a 7-inch 
chimney, with a 5-feet rate of consumption—obviously meaning 
(from the date of the passing of the Act, 1868) the Sugg-Letheby 
argand, which was at that time the best test-burner. On the 
Brentford decision, I am at liberty to use the parliamentary test- 
burner, which is an argand having 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney, 
and which gives the gas a photometrical value of from 7 to 
8 candles higher than that of our statutory burner. There is still 
no serious objection to the use of the higher efficiency burner so 
long as I say that I am supplying the consumers with 22-candle 
gas as ascertained by it. Were I, however, to avail myself of the 
latest judgment (which, mark you, is made for the protection of 
the people), I could inflict upon the consumers 14-candle gas as 
tested in an argand burner having 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney, 
and which would reduce the illuminating power to two-thirds of 
that previously supplied. In saying that I could do this, I ought 
to add, “for such time as I was allowed;” for, to begin with, such 
a reduction in illuminating power, and consequent calorific value, 
would stop every gas-engine in the town, and upset every appli- 
ance for using gas, whether for cooking, heating, or lighting—a 
condition of things under which the consumers might reasonably 
be expected to strike, while the gas manager might concurrently 
look out for “ fresh fields and pastures new.” ; 

The continuous changing of test-burners is a shockingly one- 
sided affair, as the changes are all to the advantage of the manu- 
facturer, at the expense of the consumer. Doubtless within the 
recollection of some of you, will be the howl that went up from a 
certain coterie of engineers a few years ago (just prior to the 
introduction of the air-regulating device on test-burners) demand- 
ing that the statutory 5 feet rate of consumption should be aban- 
doned, and a varying consumption substituted, to give the maxi- 
mum amount of efficiency. Some may also recollect how this 
howl subsided when the clever little air-regulating device made its 
appearance, which gave us all we wanted, in another and much 
easier way. We have thus ceased to hear the 5-feet statutory rate 
of consumption stigmatized as unscientific, unfair, and altogether 
out of keeping with modern times and practice. On the contrary, 
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the statutory 5-feet rate is, after all, a very excellent regulation, 
and leaves us nothing whatever to grumble at. 

Modern methods of gas-testing appear to me to possess some 
points of similarity to watered milk, inasmuch as the consumer 
may get full measure as to quantity, in both cases, whatever may 
be said of the quality. From the milkman’s point of view, how- 
ever, there is the unfortunate difference that, in thinning down his 
commodity, he takes the risk of suffering a nasty penalty of the 
law, while the gasman may thin down the quality of his commodity 
with impunity, for in his case the action is actually a legalized pro- 
ceeding. 

The trend of recent legislation in gas-testing is, I know, regarded 
with the greatest possible favour by the majority of my compeers, 
while I view it, in going the extent it is doing, as a misfortune. 
Further, there is the action of the Gas Companies’ Protection Asso- 
ciation, who are to promote a Bill in the next session of Parlia- 
ment to make the No. 2 “ Metropolitan” test burner universal in 
its application. But there is this unfortunate condition about the 
foregoing proposal—excellent as the No. 2 “ Metropolitan ” burner 
is in photometrical efficiency, it is not the best. There has been 
for some time another test-burner on the market, which I have 
already referred to as the parliamentary standard test-burner. 
This latter burner (to quote the inventor’s own words) will enable 
gas authorities to squeeze the gas 2} candles more than can be 
obtained from the No. 2 “ Metropolitan” argand or its modifica- 
tion, and every photometrist knows to what extent the No. 2 
“ Metropolitan ” burner is squeezing the consumer wherever it is 
adopted. So that it would appear that finality has apparently not 
yet been reached 1n the evolution of the standard test-burner ; 
nor will the testing difficulty be solved by the Gas Companies’ Pro- 
tection Association Bill becoming law. The No. 2 “ Metropoli- 
tan” burner does not give the highest obtainable photometrical 
duty ; and there are those of us who will not be content with any- 
thing short of the best in an apparatus that has for its object the 
squeezing of the consumer. Such reductions in quality as are now 
legally permitted, must, from the very fact of their injustice to the 
consumers, materially weaken the competing power of gas authori- 
ties with their numerous rivals of to-day. 

If the position we hold is to be maintained, it will be by realiz- 
ing and appreciating the difference between a cheap gas anda 
dear light, heat, and power—i.c., giving-the consumer a gas which 
is of good quality in something more than name at the lowest 
possible price. By the manipulation of burners (standard and 
photometer) in a testing-room, the quality of the gas is at the will 
of the operator. I myself have a range of standard argand 
burners by means of which I can call the gas supplied in 
Widnes 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, or 22candles. When these test-burners 
are used to the detriment of consumers, our industry suffers. 
Only a few days ago a director of a large engineering works in a 
town where low-grade gas has been introduced, told me that, in 
consequence of the enormous increase in their gas bill, concurrent 
with the reduction in quality, it had been decided to dispense 
altogether with the use of gas and instal electricity. This is by 
no means an isolated case; and, with the undoubted cheapening 
of electricity, it is time we called a halt and asked what this 
tinkering with the methods of testing—which isall in favour of the 
gas authorities to the entire disadvantage of the consumer—is 
leading to. 

It will be said in reply to the foregoing: “Yes! but almost 
every gas undertaking shows an annually increasing business.” 
This may be so; but the exceptions are beginning to creep in, at 
an uncomfortably increasing rate, and the further development, 
for which there is ample room, becomes less assured. 

As some indication of the possible room for the further develop- 
ment, the following figures, showing the annual consumption per 
bead of population in different cities and towns, are interesting :— 


Gas Sold per Head of the Population per Annum, 


Cub, Ft. Cub. Ft. Cub. Ft. 
Liverpool 5,490 Warrington. 5,890 Bury. - 6,547 
Manchester. 6,727 St. Helens . 4,382 Blackburn . 4,992 
Salford . 4,406 Preston . 3,970 Widnes. . 11,405 
Wigan 2,910 Bolton . 4,693 


These figures are significant, as indicating the room there is for 
further extending the use of gas as the servant of the people ; and 
the key to the situation is, in my judgment, economical quality of 
gas, at a low price. I hold that the average selling price through- 
out the kingdom can and should be considerably reduced, with- 
out having recourse to the extreme and baneful reductions in 
quality that have already taken effect in certain places. 


CONCLUSION. 


In my remarks to you to-day, I have tried to show the enor- 
mous differences that exist in our industry, when comparing one 
place with another—differences which, if they existed in an 
ordinary competitive industry, would bring about disaster and 
ruin to the spenders. But, under the fostering protection of a 
partial monopoly, there is still scope in the gas industry for 
mediocrity, indifference, and failure, to a greater degree than any 
other industry I know of. 

How many of us have rashly undertaken tasks which, either 
through want of knowledge, sufficient forethought, or application, 
have failed; and we have covered our failures either by increas- 
ing the price of gas, or maintaining the price when reductions 
might, or ought to, have been possible? It is only when there is 





partial monopoly that lack of knowledge, errors of judgment, and 
want of application are possible; but as each succeeding year 
sees Our monopoly—a monopoly I myself have never regarded as 
an unmixed blessing—gradually slacken its grasp, in consequence 
of competition becoming more acute, the altered circumstances 
will require better service from those responsible for the control 
of gas undertakings in future than has been the case in the past. 

Many of the views and ideas I have expressed do not, I am 
well aware, find endorsement with many of my compeers; but I 
do claim to have been sincere in what I have said, and I have 
endeavoured to judge the situation as fairly as I am able. How. 
ever, to-day I am addressing juniors, who have the time, the 
energy, and, I doubt not, the determination to analyze my obser- 
vations ; and if my conclusions are erroneous and misleading, you 
will not, I am sure, be slow to point out to each other what you 
may regard as my fallacies—if fallacies you believe them to be— 
and I venture to think that you will be none the worse for having 
done so. 





MODERN COMPETITORS OF 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


The Meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry at Burlington House on the 2nd inst. was devoted to 
the reading and discussion of a paper by Professor Adolf Frank, 
of Charlottenburg, entitled “ Chemical Industry in Relation to 
Agriculture.” Professor Frank was unfortunately prevented by 
illness from presenting his paper in person; and it was therefore 
read by the Chairman of the Section, Dr. J. Lewkowitsch. 


The author commenced by saying that the subject of his paper 
was on the borderland between agriculture and chemistry. He 
referred to Liebig’s work of about 1840, defining the lines upon 
which modern agriculture must develop, and to a later statement 
by Hermann Kolbe that the chemist would from his desk teach 
the agriculturist how to treat and till the soil. Liebig, when he 
devised processes for the production of chemical manures, recog- 
nized that stable manure acted through the products of ‘its 
decomposition, and that the soil was ordinarily deprived by crops 
of more mineral products than were restored to it naturally, 
unless the whole of the crops were consumed on the spot. The 
loss of mineral products had to be replaced by artificial manures 
derived from external sources. It was indispensable that suffi- 
cient phosphoric acid and potash should be supplied to the soil, 
as well as nitrogenous manure either in the form of ammonia or 
nitrates. Liebig’s teachings first resulted in a crop of schemes 
for returning refuse and sewage to thesoil; but other and sounder 
views soon prevailed, and advantage was taken of the discovery 
of deposits of potash salts, of the nitrate beds of Chili, &c. 

Dealing with phosphates, the author showed how from the use 
of bone meal, which had long been quite common in Britain, the 
advance was made to the use of soluble phosphates artificially 
prepared. The superphosphate industry thus started now con- 
sumes three million tons of chamber sulphuric acid per annum ; 
but phosphates for manurial purposes are also now derived very 
largely from the quadrophosphate produced from the basic slag 
resulting from the Thomas-Gilchrist process of treating ore con- 
taining a large proportion of phosphorus. The next important 
foodstuff of plants—viz., potash—was derived first from wood 
ashes. But this source of supply soon became inadequate. It 
was then worked up from the molasses obtained from beet-root ; 
but beet-root could not be relied upon indefinitely as a source of 
supply, because it derived its potash from the soil, and the 
fertility of the soil was rapidly reduced through its removal. 
The establishment by the author in 1861 of the first factory in 
the Stassfurt district for working up the waste salts from the 
rock-salt industry into potash salt for manurial purposes, marked 
the commencement of a new era in the production of potash 
manures. By 1872, thirty-three factories were established for 
the treatment of the waste salts. They are now partly worked 
up to refined products and partly sold in the crude state; but of 
the total production 84 per cent. is now used in agriculture, and 
the greater part of this by German farmers. 

Passing on to nitrogenous manures, he referred first to the pro- 
duction of ammonium sulphate as a bye-product in the gas in- 
dustry in Great Britain, and subsequently also in the allied shale 
and coke works. In 1860, the British production amounted to 
about g800 tons; and it had risen to 293,000 tons in 1906. In 
the latter year, Germany also produced as much as 205,000 tons 
(mostly from coke-ovens), whereas the production in all other 
countries amounted to only 19,000 tons. But ammonium sul- 
phate was only a bye-product of the industries which produced 
it; and hence its supply depended on prevailing industrial condi- 
tions. An independent and more constant supply of nitrogenous 
manure was necessary from the standpoint of the agriculturist ; 
and this was afforded by the nitrate beds of Chili, which in the 
year 1860 produced 68,000 tons of nitrate of soda, and in 1906 
1,600,000 tons, of which 20 per cent. was used in the produc- 
tion of nitric acid and in other industrial processes, and the 
rest for agricultural purposes. Germany was the greatest con- 
sumer of nitrogenous manures and—partly owing to industrial 
conditions and to fear of exhaustion of the nitrate deposits, but 
more to the action of the Syndicate which controls the market 
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for such manures—the price of nitrate of soda was raised from 

to £8 per ton about the year 1900, to £10 at the present time, 
and that of sulphate from £10 in 1900, to £12 10s. at the present 
time. Sir William Crookes in 1897 pointed out that further 
sources of nitrogenous manure would have to be tapped to enable 
the soil of the globe to produce the amount of wheat which would 
be required forty or fifty years hence for the support of the world’s 
population at that time. 

Attempts had been made for years past to utilize for manurial 
purposes the four trillion tons of nitrogen in the earth’s atmo- 
sphere; but such attempts only began to be successful with the 
improvements in electrical plant which were made in the nineties. 
One practical method of fixing atmospheric nitrogen was dis- 
covered five years ago. Calcium carbide had been obtained by 
Moissan and Willson in 1904, and in 1905 Caro had applied for 
a patent claiming a combination of atmospheric nitrogen with 
carbides. For some few years there was no practical develop- 
ment of this scheme; but later a Company was formed for pro- 
ducing barium cyanide from barium carbide and atmospheric 
nitrogen, in order to meet the great demand for cyanide for gold 
extraction in the nineties. The barium cyanide was readily 
transformable into potassium cyanide. But frum calcium car- 
bide it was found that instead of cyanide, calcium cyanamide was 
readily formed according to the reaction— 

CaC, + N. = CaCN,+ C. 
It was found that the nitrogen in the calcium cyanamide could be 
converted into ammonia by heating with water at high pressure, 
according to the reaction— 
CaCN, a. 3H,O0 — CaCO, aa 2N Hg. 

The author’s son had suggested the direct use of crude calcium 
cyanamide, which contains about 20 per cent. of nitrogen, as a 
manure. It was found that this could be regarded as equivalent 
to the same quantity of ammonium sulphate. The raw materials 
required for the production of calcium cyanamide were only lime, 
coal, and atmospheric nitrogen ; but it was necessary to separate 
the latter from the oxygen with which it is associated in the air. 
Both the alternate oxidation and reduction of copper and its 
oxide and the Linde fractionation method are in use for sepa- 
rating the nitrogen required. Actually about four tons of calcium 
carbide of 80 per cent. degree of purity are required to fix one ton 
of nitrogen; and each ton of calcium carbide requires about 
3 H.-P.-years for its manufacture. Owing to the scarcity of water 
power in Germany, arrangements were made for erecting plant 
for the production of calcium carbide for the manufacture of cyana- 
mide with owners of water power in Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Norway, America, and elsewhere. When all the plants arranged 
for had been brought into use, the production of calcium cyana- 
mide through water power would be equivalent to about 250,000 
tons of nitrate of soda. 

Attention was naturally turned to other sources of energy ; and 
among these in particular to the peat bogs of Germany. The 
physical properties of peat make it impossible to convert it 
into fuel which would compete successfully with coal for steam- 
raising and general use; but it had been found that the peat 
could be readily applied in gas-making plant on the spot. It was 
shown by experiments made by Caro and Mond, at Winnington, 
in Cheshire, that peat containing 50 to 55 per cent. of water could 
be gasified, and that the gas produced had a calorific value of 
1400 calories per cubic metre (= 157 B.Th.U. per cubic foot). 
As much as 75 per cent. of the total nitrogen of the peat was 
recovered from the producer as ammonia. About 85 cubic feet 
of the peat gas consumed in a Deutz gas-engine furnished one 
H.-P.-Fhour. There were in Germany nearly 8500 square miles of 
peat bog; and this would suffice to produce nitrogenous manure 
to meet all the requirements of the country for an almost indefinite 
period. Similar attempts should, the author said, be made to 
utilize Irish peat, as no less than one-seventh of the surface of 
Ireland consisted of peat bogs. The manure produced from 
the peat would render the rest of the soil more fertile, while the 
removal of the peat had been found in Germany to render the 
cultivation of the underlying soil feasible. 

The author next referred to the production of nitrates direct 
from atmospheric nitrogen, which is being carried out according 
to the Birkeland and Eyde process at Nottoden (Norway) and 
elsewhere. He pointed out that 2°8 times as much energy was 
required per unit of nitrogen when it was fixed in the form of 
basic calcium nitrate as when it was fixed as calcium cyanamide. 
The basic calcium nitrate contained 11 to 12 per cent. of nitrogen 
and was not deliquescent. 

The rest of the paper was devoted mainly to particulars of 
various products which were being obtained industrially from 
calcium cyanamide. 





The discussion on the paper was opened by 

Professor R. MELDOLA, F.R.S., the President of the Society, 
who said that he had been struck by the harsh way in which, 
apparently, England had been treated by Nature, in the matter 
of a supply of materials for artificial manure. He thought that 
the work done by Lord Playfair in bringing Liebig’s views to the 
attention of agriculturists should have been mentioned by the 
author. He had often wondered that the attempts which had 
been made from time to time—one in 1869, by James Duncan— 
to introduce beet cultivation into this country had not been suc- 
cessful. It seemed to be rather a “far cry” from cyanamide to 
nitrate, which was the form in which plants used nitrogen. It 





should be remembered that there were organisms which already 
fixed atmospheric nitrogen and were, therefore, capable of com- 
peting with the synthetic chemical processes. 

Sir WiLt1aM Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., pointed out that, whereas 
for the production of cyanamide the atmospheric nitrogen was 
required and the oxygen was thrown away, in the Birkeland and 
Eyde process for the production of calcium nitrate, it was the 
oxygen of the air which was wanted in a more concentrated form. 
It seemed, therefore, as though the two processes could be run 
together with advantage and economy. ‘The formation of cyana- 
mide evolved energy, while the formation of nitrate absorbed it. 
Professor Haber, of Carlsruhe, had lately found that the amount 
of ammonia formed directly in a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen 
increased somewhat as the temperature was lowered ; the largest 
proportion being at about 500° C., below which temperature nitro- 
gen and hydrogen ceased to combine. The mixture of nitrogen 
and hydrogen should theoretically be an explosive mixture; and 
it was not known why these elements did not combine freely. 
Under the influence of radium emanations, however, nitrogen and 
hydrogen did combine rapidly; the combination taking place as 
quickly as the decomposition of ammonia under the influence of 
radium. It would be interesting to ascertain if other substances 
had the same influence in quickening the combination of nitrogen 
and hydrogen. 

Mr. F. J. Lioyp, F.I.C., speaking from the point of view of the 
agricultural chemist, said that it had been amply demonstrated 
that beet could be successfully cultivated in this country ; but the 
area of land required to keep a sugar factory at work on a remu- 
nerative basis was so great that it had been impossible so far to 
persuade landlords to provide it. It should be remembered, he 
thought, that while the application of nitrogenous manures. cer- 
tainly increased the quantity of the crop, it was apt to depreciate 
its quality. He thought it should be ascertained whether there 
were not constituents of plants other than those ordinarily recog- 
nized, which were essential for their development in perfection. 
He had found that in the case of hops grown under precisely 
similar conditions, a healthy crop differed from a diseased one 
only in containing a slightly higher proportion of sulphur. 

Mr. ArTuurR H. Lymn, of the Power Gas Corporation, thought 
Professor Meldcla’s impression, that England was relatively badly 
supplied with raw materials for the production of manures, was 
not quite correct, because there were in this country big stores of 
coal and peat. Nitrogen could be recovered from coal and com- 
bustible matters generally. Fifteen years ago, he had obtained 
in Mond producers 80 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia per ton of 
coal; and they were now recovering ammonia from peat also. 
The author was not correct in saying it was Dr. Caro and Dr. Mond 
who had together worked out the process for the gasification of 
peat at Winnington. It was true that Dr. Caro gave assistance 
in working up waste colliery products ; but as regards peat, Dr. 
Mond, or the speaker working with him, had gasified it success- 
fully in 1903 at Stockton-on-Tees, some two years before Dr. Caro 
ever visited Winnington. The gasification took place on ammonia 
recovery conditions ; and it might therefore be claimed that this 
process was eminently British, There were many peat bogs 
in this country as well as in Ireland, in which the peat might be 
gasified with recovery of ammonia. In fact, ammonia was the 
chief product of the process, and the gas became a bye-product. 
In some cases the gas was even a waste product, and the process 
might be worked for the ammonia alone. As much as 80 lbs. to 
160 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia could be recovered per ton of 
peat reckoned as dry. The amount varied with the proportion of 
nitrogen in the peat. There was sufficient nitrogen stored up in 
the peat of the British Isles to provide all the nitrogenous manure 
required for a very long time to come. Peat could be obtained 
ready for gas making at a cost of only 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per ton of 
material theoretically taken as dry. A supply of ammonia from 
peat and sraall or waste coal could be depended upon, because the 
ammonia itself was the chief product in their utilization, and was 
not in this case the bye-product of other industries and therefore 
affected by fluctuations of trade. 

Mr. E. Grant Hooper, F.I.C., Mr. Oscar GuTTMANN, M.Inst. 
C.E., F.1.C., and others, continued the discussion. 


Owing to Professor Frank not being present, his replies to the 
points raised by speakers will be made in writing subsequently. 








Preservative Coatings for Iron and Steel—The well-known 
difficulty of finding a really efficient and lasting quality of paint 
for the protection of iron and steel surfaces is further illustrated, 
says the “ Builder,” by the report of a Committee appointed by 
the American Society for Testing Materials. Referring to the 
continued tests of preservative coatings on the Pennsylvania rail- 
way bridge over the Susquehanna at Havre de Grace, the Com- 
mittee state that of nineteen panels treated with various kinds of 
paint there was no marked difference in the majority of cases. A 
solution of asphaltum failed to a marked extent after eighteen 
months’ exposure ; carbon paint containing resin in the oil de- 
veloped cracks all over the surface; the different expansion of a 
red lead under-coat and a carbon final coat was shown by cob- 
web cracks through which the red lead could be seen; and pure 
red lead pigments in raw linseed oil gave evidences of cracks 
described as “alligatoring.”” The best paint, according to the 
reported facts, was one consisting of iron oxide, red lead, and 
carbon black mixed with a gum varnish thinned by turpentine, 
It gave a tenacious film possessing a high gloss after exposure. 
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VARIOUS APPLICATIONS OF GAS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


By E. C. Ritey, G.W.Railway Gas Department, Swindon. 


[A Paper read before the Southern Association, Nov. 5.] 


At the request of our President, I have compiled a few notes 
of the uses to which ordinary coal and oil gas have been applied 


on a railway in addition to the primary purposes of lighting, for 
which they were originally manufactured. My illustrations are 
taken chiefly from the large works of the Great Western Railway 
Company at Swindon, which include plant for the manufacture 
and repair of locomotives, carriages, waggons, and various types 
of vehicles and machinery required in railway working, under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. J. Churchward, the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer and Locomotive and Carriage Superintendent. 

The gas-works supplying the workshops and depét have been 
enlarged and remodelled from time to time to meet the growing 
needs of the Great Western Railway Company, and froma bench of 
coke-ovens supplying coke for smith’s fires and boilers, as well as 
gas for lighting, constructed in the early forties, it has grown into 
an up-to-date well laid-out gas-works, with regenerative settings, 
convenient coke-quenching and coke-loading arrangements, a well- 
appointed engine-room with direct-driven steam exhausting plant, 
a three-lift spiral-guided holder in steel tank, methane-hydrogen 
plant, and will shortly have a Sturtevant fan driven by a steam- 
turbine for raising pressure in the main supplying gas for the 
various industrial uses and for ten gas-engines, six of which are 
three-cylinder vertical Westinghouse engines capable of working up 
to 250 and.300 H.P. The latter are employed generating electric 
current for power purposes; motors being fixed to the various 
machines, cranes, &c., which are fed with current simply by 
ordinary copper wire leads, so saving the extensive system of shaft- 
ing, pulleys, and belts necessary under the old arrangements. 

The first attempt at utilizing ordinary gas for industrial require- 
ments at Swindon was for the purpose of expanding the steel 
locomotive tyres to put on to the rims of the wheels. When it is 
remembered that these are sometimes nearly 8 feet in diameter 
and 5 inches to 6 inches wide and nearly 3 inches thick, it will be 
understood that a considerable volume of heat is needed, which 
has to be equally and simultaneously applied over a surface, 
measured lineally, of about 24 feet. The same method is also 
adopted for the expansion of old tyres to remove them from the 
rims of the wheels. The arrangement consists of a shallow pit 
lined with cast-iron plates (fig. 1), and provided with large bunsen 
burners about 2 ft. 6 in. apart. 
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Fig, 1.—Tyre Expanding Stove. 


The air is supplied from a blast main at a pressure of 80-1oths. 
The tyres, either on or off the wheels, are lowered into the pit by 
a crane and allowed to remain until they attain the required tem- 
perature, and are then lifted out to be taken off or put on to the 
wheels as desired. A separate adjusting cock is provided for gas 
and air on each burner ; but after the proper adjustment has been 
made, the control of either gas or air is made by one main valve. 
The use of gas in this arrangement was so satisfactory, both from 
the point of efficiency and speed, that the old furnaces pre- 

. viously used were entirely done away with, and three of these 
furnaces are now in use; the whole of the work of putting on and 
taking off tyres being done in them. Care is necessary to ensure 
that the gas is turned on or off first, and a special self-acting flap- 
valve is provided on the blast-main to prevent the gas getting 

. back into the blast-main and producing an explosive mixture. 

. The next application of gas was for heating foundry core ovens 
—large brick chambers measuring 24 ft. by 14 ft. by to ft. These 
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had previously been heated by flues from a special coke or coal 
furnace which had been kept going as near as possible to a con- 
stant temperature for a week or longer for drying cores for cast- 
ings. It was found to be difficult to keep the heat as regular as 
desired, owing to the variations in stoking, or the character of the 
coal or coke, or even variations in the wind, and sometimes in the 
stoker on duty. An oven was accordingly fitted up asa trial, with 
gas-burners placed into an arrangement of organ-like distributing 
pipes. Good results were immediately obtained, as the heat was 
constantly uniform and under perfect control, and the labour of 
the stoker, wheeling coal, removing ashes, and repairs of flues and 
furnaces, was entirely dispensed with. After working for a time, 
the pipe arrangement for distributing the heat was removed to 
make room for some cores, when it was found that the oven heated 
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Fig. 2.—Foundry-Core Oven. 


as well, if not better, without the heat distributing pipes, with a long 
bunsen burner placed in the bottom corner made of 2-inch pipe, 
20 feet long (fig. 2), and this laid in the open oven near the floor was 
perfectly effectual. The cost of heating by gas was more than the 
cost of coal for fuel; but when the improved work and saving 
of labour and reliability were considered, the advantage was dis- 
tinctly in favour of the gas; and this method is now the only 
one in use. It was possible to fill the ovens with cores (say) at 
night and, according to size and character, to adjust the gas to 
have them dry at the required time next day. On Saturdays, also, 
the oven could be filled in the morning before the men finished 
work, and the gas again adjusted so that the work would be ready 
for Monday morning. 
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Fig. 3.—Rivet Heating Furnace. 


Fig. 3 shows a small furnace provided in the boiler shop for 
heating rivets to replace the small portable forge and hand bel- 
lows familiar in most engineering workshops. This consists, as 
will be seen, of a wrought-iron cylinder lined with fire-brick with 
a suitable aperture in the base for the admission of gas and air 
blast from the bunsen burner—cocks being provided for regula- 
lation, to suit the sizes and quantity of rivets to be heated. On 
the top of the cylinder a plate is provided with holes into which 
the rivets are placed ; and over the top of the rivets is laid a loose 
piece of plate to confine the flame and more fully utilize the heat. 
These small furnaces develop a high temperature, and can pro- 
vide a large number of hot rivets perfectly clean. In combina- 
= with the hydraulic riveter, they make a valuable boiler-shop 
plant. 

A small, but useful, stove provided for heating soldering irons 
is shown in fig. 4. It consists of a chamber fitted with a special 
bunsen burner, and having a suitable opening for placing the 
soldering iron over the bunsen flame. A small chimney tube 
is provided for conveying the waste heat above the roof. About 
sixty men are using these, and find them much more convenient 
than the coke-fires previously employed, and entirely free from 
dust, dirt, or grit. The bunsen is formed with gas and blast. — 

Fig. 5 shows an iron pan, 11 ft. long by 3 ft. wide, for- heating 
and maintaining in a fluid condition about 5 tons of galvanizing 
metal. It is made this length in order to enable the sections of 
the iron troughs laid between the railway lines to be dipped and 
galvanized at one operation. This pan is heated by a series of 
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bunsen burners fixed in two parallel longitudinal lines under the 
bottom. The burners are turned full on for melting the metal 
when the work is being commenced; but after the whole of the 
metal is once melted, the bunsen can be turned down, and only a 
small quantity of gas is then required for keeping the body of 
metal in a perfectly fluid condition—a result both convenient 
and economical. 
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Fig. 5.—Gas-Heated Galvanizing Pan. 


A furnace used for brazing tubes is shown in fig. 6. This is 
similar in size and shape to the rivet furnace described in fig. 3; 


but instead of the gas and blast being admitted into the bottom, 





























Fig. 6.—Furnace for Brazing Tubes. 


it is introduced at three or four points in the sides of the cylinder, 
so that the three or four jets meet in the centre and impinge on 
the tube which is placed vertically in the centre of the cylinder— 
the part to be brazed being by this arrangement surrounded with 
flame. This method of brazing was found to be a great improve- 
ment over the old process of heating in a fire, as, in the first place, 
it ensured good and clean work; there being no dirt to get into 





the joint, so always making sound welds. In the second place, 
the cost of brazing was reduced by one-half; and when the 
thousands of tubes used in multitubular boilers is borne in mind, 
the value of this arrangement will be at once apparent. 
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Fig. 7.—Furnace for Hardening and Tempering Tool-Steel. 


Fig. 7 illustrates a special furnace for heating tool steel for 
hardening and tempering. This consists of a rectangular cham- 
ber of cast iron, lined with fire-brick and provided with a series 
of bunsen burners on each side ; the flame being directed under 
the floor and along the sides of the chamber to prevent it coming 
into direct contact with the metal. The blast in this case is 








Fig. 8.—Belt-Driven Blast-Fan. 


provided by a special fan (fig. 8) driven by a belt and fixed close 
to the furnace, giving a blast-pressure of 272-10ths. This pres- 
sure can be regulated according to the heat required in the 
furnace. 

With the exception of the core-ovens (fig. 2), the preceding 
diagrams have all been illustrations of mixtures of gas and air 
under pressure. It depends on the manner in which the appli- 
cation of the heat is required as to the advantage of the gas 
and blast or gas and air bunsen; and a striking instance was the 
trial of an American patented arrangement for drying moulds by 
a combination of gas and blast, something similar to the steel- 
hardening furnace previously described. But after a number of 
competitive trials, this device was superseded by a simple ar- 
rangement of bunsen burner consisting of gas ahd air at the 
ordinary pressure ; the latter arrangement using only 63 per cent. 
of the gas employed in the pressure apparatus, doing the work in 





Fig. 9.—Burner for Drying Moulds. 


half the time, and without any payment of royalty to inventors— 
the difference being that a general diffused heat was required 
instead of a fierce concentrated heat. Fig. 9 shows a burner of 
this type, which was used for drying moulds and the sand linings 
of the ladles in which the liquid iron is carried from the cupola 
furnaces to the moulds, 

An enamelling furnace for drying the enamel on pressure-gauge 
dials or notice plates is shown in fig. 10. This is heated by a 
bunsen burner using gas and air at atmospheric pressure. It is 
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Fig. 10.—Furnace for Enamelling Plates. 


much on the principle of an ordinary gas-cooker, and has nothing 
special in its construction. 

The heaviest consumption of gas at the Swindon works for pur- 
poses other than lighting is for the generation of electric current 
to drive workshop machinery, travelling, and lifting cranes. For 
this purpose six vertical three-cylinder Westinghouse gas-engines, 
with dynamos combined on the same frame, are in use; and 
additional engines are on order. By this method of driving 
machinery, the power can be provided at any point it is desired 
to fix the machine without the provision of shafting, pulleys, belts, 
or gearing of any kind. The engines can also be fixed in any 
shop where required in positions which would be inconvenient 
for steam-engines and boilers which would necessitate arrange- 
ments for bringing and unloading coal and removing ashes, in 
addition to the disadvantage of the creation of dust unavoidably 
produced in the handling of coal and ashes. The cost of gas for 
generating depends entirely on the load; and it will be understood 
that in workshops where cranes and machines are sometimes on 
and off the load is continually changing. Assuming a price of 
1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for the gas, and a consumption of 
20 feet per horse power, the cost per unit varying with the load 
would range between 043d. and (say) o'gd.or 1d. for the gas con- 
sumed. In addition, engines of smaller powers are used to drive 
_ machinery of certain workshops or particular installations of 
plant. 

O1L Gas. 


Oil gas has frequently to be conveyed on railways in travelling 
tanks or reservoirs, from the station where are the gas-works, 
to supply train services on branch lines where the carriages 
are lit with gas. In some cases the distance the tanks have 
to be hauled is very considerable; and if the gradients on the 
particular section are heavy, it is desirable to reduce the tank 
journeys to the minimum. It should perhaps be explained that 
when the storage cylinders under the carriages are being filled 
from the travelling tank, the filling is effected by the initial higher 
pressure in the tank—say, 9 atmospheres—driving the gas into 
the storage cylinders which have had their pressure reduced by 
consumption to 3 atmospheres, and filling the cylinders again 
ready for use to (say) 6 atmospheres. The transference of gas 
from the tank to the carriages rapidly reduces the pressure in the 
tank to 5 and even to 4 atmospheres, after which it would be 
returned to the distant works for refilling; leaving the 4 or 5 
atmospheres of dead gas remaining unused in the tank. In some 
cases it has been considered advantageous to incur the expense 
of an arrangement to take out the dead gas into a fixed reservoir 
or into the train storage cylinder direct. To effect this, a gas- 
engine, adjusted to work with the oil gas used for the trains, is 
fixed inside a van and geared on to a compressing pump, which, 
after all the gas has been used from the travelling tank by direct 
pressure, is then connected on to the suction of the compressing 
pump by a flexible tube, and the delivery is connected by another 
flexible tube, either to the fixed reservoir or to the main that 
supplies the carriages. 
Air Gas. 


This brings me to a recent experiment in compressing a petrol 
and air gas, of some of the types now being used with excellent 
results in country houses, in order to ascertain if it could be com- 
pressed and transported by rail for lighting and other purposes. 
The gas as generated was delivered into a gasholder of 108 feet 
capacity, and from this holder was supplied to nine Bijou in- 
verted burners at 22-1oths pressure. A good bunsen was obtained, 
and the light was about equal to the same burners using coal gas, 
but with a consumption ot 7 ft. per hour. We found that the gas 
would not stand storing over water, as the holder fell at the rate 
of 34-inch per hour when no gas was being used. The gas was 
then compressed into a 10 cubic feet cylinder to 120 lbs. per 
square inch, and reduced again before reaching the burners to 
25-1oths pressure, when a fair light was obtained. But the con- 
sumption had increased to 20 cubic feet per burner per hour. 
The next test was by filling the 10 cubic feet cylinder again with 
gas compressed to 120 lbs. per square inch and left:in the cylinder 
for several days. No loss of pressure was shown in the gauges; 
but the gas had lost its illuminating value, as no light could be 
obtained when passing the gas at the rate of 17 cubic feet per 
hour through the burner. I think this shows very distinctly that 
the gases of the carburetted air type are only temporary mixtures 
of the carburetting spirit with the air, and cannot. be utilized for 
storage or compressing, as either coal or oil gas manufactured in 





retorts may be, and must only be used directly with the auto- 
matic provision for generating according to consumption as in- 
geniously provided for on the machines, and they are of no value 
to the railway man, who requires a gas to stand storage and 
compression. 

Discussion. 

The PRESIDENT said the members were much obliged to Mr. 
Riley for his interesting paper. They were pleased to see among 
them that afternoon Mr. Goodenough, the Chief Inspector of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, and would be glad to hear a few 
remarks from him. 

Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH (London) said he could only say gene- 
rally that, so far as their experience in London was concerned, 
the use of gas for industrial purposes was rapidly increasing. 
Mr. Riley had referred throughout to gas used with an air-blast ; 
and so he (Mr. Goodenough) took it he had not had experience at 
Swindon with the use of gas at high pressure. In the district of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company, they had found, as had been 
found at the Woolwich Arsenal, that very excellent results were 
obtained by the use of gas under pressure of (say) 60, 70, or 80 
inches, whereas Mr. Riley only spoke of air pressure of 8 inches. 
He, of course, agreed with Mr. Riley that it all depended upon 
whether one required an intense local heat or a diffused heat, as 
to whether it was economical to work with a blast or under pres- 
sure at all. The Gaslight and Coke Company had a consumption 
now running into millions by the big papers in London. The 
“Times,” the Associated Press (‘‘ Daily Mail” and allied papers), 
*“* Lloyd’s,” the “News of the World,” and other papers that 
did not occur to him just at the moment were using gas under 
pressure for metal melting; and the Company were getting large 
consumptions in this direction. The use of gas in this way was 
giving satisfaction, owing to the absolute certainty of temperature 
and the avoidance of summonses for smoke nuisance. The smoke 
nuisance problem had been of considerable value to the Company 
in increasing the use of gas for fuel purposes. 

Mr. J. W. Hers (Croydon) said he wished to congratulate 
Mr. Riley very much upon his most valuable paper, and to tell 
him how greatly he (Mr. Helps) appreciated the fact that it was 
to the use of such appliances as he had described that they 
might look forward to increasing the consumption of gas. He 
could only regret personally one thing, and that was that Mr. 
Riley did not “ discover himself” a little earlier in this connection. 
When he (Mr. Helps) was working for the Earl’s Court and Franco- 
British Exhibitions, the Committees had great difficulty in securing 
for them anything of an industrial nature, such as had been des- 
cribed that day; and when they applied to makers of such plant, 
they were always met with the objection : “ Yes, there are plenty 
of these appliances about the country; but those who use them 
treat them as rather secret processes, and consequently they will 
not let us make samples of the machine for you to show at your 
exhibition.” He was glad to find that the great Company with 
which Mr. Riley was connected did not treat the appliances in 
this way, as was evidenced by the fact that Mr. Riley had brought 
his descriptive paper before the Association and before another 
Society previously. If ever he (Mr. Helps) was connected with 
another exhibition, he should at once go to Mr. Riley, and ask 
him to get his Company to fit up an exhibit, as it would direct a 
great deal of attention to the use of gas as a fuel, and prove very 
useful. He was personally much obliged to Mr. Riley, because it 
was a subject on which they could not lay too much stress. 

Mr. C. F. BotLey (Hastings) said that to an old Great-Western 
man like his father, this paper would have appealed strongly. It 
was his own privilege some years ago to work in the Swindon 
shops, where he was associated with Mr. Riley. He could thus 
testify, from absolute knowledge, as to the utility of the majority of 
the appliances illustrated there that day. He feared the Swindon 
people did not appreciate these conveniences to the utmost—in 
fact, they had got soaccustomed to obtaining heat by simply turning 
on a couple ot taps that they seemed to take it as second nature. 
He did not think there was any secret about it; but he believed 
the first tyre-removing furnace was at Worcester, and that it 
came from the Wolverhampton works to Swindon. His recollec- 
tion, from hearing the circumstances, made him think it was so. 
He had seen practically all these appliances, and very useful they 
were. They must be, taking everything into consideration, more 
economical than solid fuel. He was glad to see they were intro- 
ducing gas power toa large extent at Swindon. This must also 
be beneficial. He had felt sometimes, since he left the Swindon 
works, that the old way of using fuel there, especially for steam- 
raising purposes, was not as it should be. At all events, at the 
present day, the gas-engine such as they could obtain utilized the 
fuel to much greater advantage. He was inclined to think that 
in the new shops at Swindon they were conveying the application 
of electricity rather further than was advisable. There was one 
point regarding the cost of the gas power that he should like to 
mention to Mr. Riley. The author took the consumption of gas 
at 20 cubic feet per horse power. He (Mr. Botley) thought that 
this was brake-horse-power ; but from a brake-horse-power it was 
not possible to get more than about 600 watts. Consequently, if 
they took 20 cubic feet per brake-horse-power, he believed that, 
at 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, the cost per kilowatt hour was 
o’6d.. which was a very favourable figure. With regard to air 


gas, the experiment described in the paper was an interesting 
-one for those who would have to compete in some slight degree 
with these self-contained air-gas installations, because the experi- 
ments showed the great consumption of gas very markedly. It 
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was 7 cubic feet per burner per hour, which was nearly six times 
the ordinary consumption. Then as to the question of the loss of 
the light-giving properties of the gas, he thought it would stand 
storage, but not compression. 

Mr. T. GLover (Norwich) asked what price the gas should be 
figured out at for tyre-heating purposes to compete with other 
fuels. He took it that the gas had great advantages over other 
methods of heating, and that therefore the price could be an 
ordinary one, and yet be chosen for doing the work in preference 
to solid fuel. 

Mr. RILEy, in reply, said he was much obliged to the members 
for the kind way in which they had put their questions. He 
would first say, in answer to Mr. Goodenough, that most of the 
pressure devices used had been with pressures not exceeding 
15 inches—practically the same pressure that was used for high- 
pressure lighting installations. In reference to Mr. Helps’s 
remarks, he was afraid the reason that nothing much had been 
said about what had been done in the use of fuel for special 
purposes was really because they took it for granted that the 
work was of such a special and local character that it would not 
be of general utility or of general application. They therefore 
just provided for their special needs. Hence they simply went 
on doing their work and applying the gas wherever they found it 
could be advantageously employed without for a moment think- 
ing that it was necessary to say much about it. He was glad to 
have a few words from his friend Mr. Botley, who was associated 
with him for some time at Swindon. With reference to the in- 
dividual driving of machines by separate electric motors, it was 
realized in some cases that there might be some little disadvan- 
tage, and so arrangements had been made, where the machines 
had been convenient for grouping, to drive from a line of shaft- 
ing; and perhaps on the whole this tended to economy. Regard- 
ing the cost of gas, in a rough sort of way, they reckoned that 
gas used for power purposes should not exceed 1s. 6d. Of course, 
they manufactured the gas for their own use; and while not 
giving detailed figures, he was able to say it was very consider- 
ably below 1s. 6d. Their practice was, after all the costs were 
calculated, to charge the different departments just the cost as it 
worked out. They did not sell gas; they simply manufactured 
it for their own purposes. A considerably lower figure was now 
being aimed at, with the newer plant, and the assistance of the 
methane-hydrogen plant which they were using. Regarding the 
latter, he thought they had been able to go one better than the in- 
ventors expected, by—instead of using, as was usual, coal-gas tar 
with the coke for the generators and benzol for carburetting—em- 
ploying a cheap bye-product of their own. They had about nine 
or ten works manufacturing oil gas, and they used in the methane- 
hydrogen plant the tar from the oil gas and the hydrocarbons from 
the compression of the oil gas. In this respect, he thought they 
scored. He would like to speak generally, and perhaps empha- 
size one point Mr. Helps had referred to. They found the Engi- 
neers and Directors of the Company obsessed with the idea that 
nothing could be done but by means electrical. Consequently, 
they were continually pressing for the use of electricity. If the 
gas department had to depend solely on lighting—speaking now 
of his own experience with the one works, where they made over 
350 million feet a year—they would lose very largely, and would 
have the annual output reduced very seriously, if they were not 
constantly on the look out for applications of gas for other pur- 
poses—such as industrial uses. Since the paper was written, two 
or three different applications had been made—for instance, in 
the making of locomotive crank axles, which (through fracture) 
were the weak point of engines running at high speeds. These 
were now built up—the crank, webs, shafting, and pins being put 
together separately. They were expanded and shrunk on; and 
in the building up of these locomotive crank axles on the new 
principle, they used gas entirely. In order that gas might not 
lose, they had gone on the principle of utilizing and applying gas 
for every industrial purpose they possibly could, so that they 
would at any rate maintain their own if they could not really en- 
sure an increase; and in following this principle, he thought he 
should have the approval of his fellow managers. 








The members of the Midland Junior Gas Engineering Asso- 
ciation will, by permission of Mr. Harold E. Copp, the Engineer, 
next Saturday pay a visit to the Albion Gas-Works of the West 
Bromwich Corporation. 


According to a paragraph in a recent number of “ Engineer- 
ing Record,” the temperature of a coal pile can be determined 
quickly by means of a'special coal auger designed and used in 
the coa] departmeut of a laboratory in Boston (Mass.). It is 
similar in form to that used in mines, but is provided with a 
means of inserting a small maximum themometer near the point. 
Extensions, 4 feet in length, for convenience in carrying, may be 
attached to the auger, so that the thermometer can be readily 
inserted to any depth in a pile. It is stated that the point of 
the auger can in from three to five minutes be driven 20 feet. A 
space of about ten minutes is required for the thermometer to 
attain the temperature of the surrounding coal. Temperatures 
taken in this manner are reported to be much more accurate than 
those obtained by hanging a thermometer down a pipe where 
there is more or less circulation of air, making it impossible to 
locate the hottest spot. Temperatures obtained by means of the 
auger have been found to be 40° Fahr. higher than those recorded 
by the pipe method. 





ADVERTISING IN RELATION TO GAS SUPPLY. 


By T. E. Pye, of Chichester. 


[A Paper read before the Southern Association, Nov. 5.] 

The idea of advertising the advantages to be secured by the 
use of coal gas is far less modern in its conception than in its 
development and fruition. Honoured names of the past readily 
assert themselves in this connection. The late Magnus Ohren, of 
the (in his time) Crystal Palace District Gas Company, from the 
Presidential Chair of the British Association of Gas Managers, 
in 1870 urged upon his hearers the great possibilities of gas for 
cooking and heating purposes, and submitted tabulated state- 
ments showing results of comprehensive experiments. Asa result 
of his investigations, his Directors, as far back as 1867, agreed 
that they would let out stoves on rent; and Mr. Ohren wrote and 
circulated among his customers a pamphlet on “‘ The Advantages 
of Gas for Cooking and Heating,” which, later, was distributed 
all over the country. Mr. J. O. N. Rutter, of Brighton, also re- 
fused, literally, to “ hide his light under a bushel,” and published 
several pamphlets on the uses and advantages of coal gas, in- 
cluding one on “Ventilation by Gas Lighting” in 1847, and 
another on “ Street Lights” in 1851. Other pioneers in this work 
were Mr. C. R. Mead, who, in 1851, produced “ Gas: Its Advan- 
tages and its Application; Mr. Ebenezer Goddard, of Ipswich, 
and the East Anglia gas-cooker; Mr. James Sharp, of Southamp- 
ton, of whom Mr. Thomas Newbigging, in the second edition of 
his “ Gas Managers’ Handbook,” says “he died in 1870, 80 years 
of age, after 50 years devoted to gas matters, widely known for 
his advocacy of the advantages of cooking by gas.” 

So much by way of introduction. The word “ Advertising ” 
has been variously defined; but it is, of course, usually under- 
stood in the dictionary sense of “a giving notice generally to the 
public.” But a broader definition, submitted by Haxton in the 
“ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” is, “ The process of purchasing pub- 
licity ;” and it is from this more comprehensive point of view 
that I want to speak. Such a process may well, as I shall en- 
deavour to show, include advertisement written or advertise- 
ment unwritten ; and the latter often proves, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to be far more effective than the former. It may be 
convenient to classify in this manner the various details of policy 
and effort which in combination will constitute the ideal process 
of purchasing publicity for our specialities. 

The Advertisement Unwritten—This will include many items 
which may hitherto have been looked upon more in the light of 
“policy” than of advertisement, but which are none the less of 
the very essence of advertisement as defined above. Included 
in this category will be: Educational: (1) The gas exhibition— 
comprehensive and temporary, or permanent in miniature, as in 
the form of the town office and show-room. (2) Periodical prac- 
tical demonstrations of gas cookery, lectures, &c. (3) Competi- 
tions in gas cookery. (4) Practically trained representatives to 
advise customers and to canvass for new business. (5) Liberal 
upkeep of public street lighting (when in the hands of the gas 
undertaking). Politic: (1) Discounts for prompt payment, for 
gas used for engines, for trade purposes, &c. (2) Liberal deal- 
ings with customers, both old and new—exit all “red tape.” (3) 
Friendly relations with local authorities. (4) Friendly relations 
with the local Press. (5) Amicable relations with employees of 
all grades. 

The Advertisement Written —This may include: Pictorial posters. 
Newspaper paragraphs, or displayed advertisements. Pamphlets, 
picture post-cards, &c., &c. 

Upon this department as a whole I shall have more to say later 
on. I believe, however, that there are few pitfalls more enticing 
and more treacherous to the unwary ambitious for prosperity 
than the great unknown field of Press advertisement. To my 
mind, experience and expert knowledge are absolute essentials to 
successful effort in this direction. 

Before proceeding to deal with the merits or demerits of the 
aforementioned details of the policy under consideration, I wish 
to say a word in support of that policy generally. In this con- 
nection, perhaps a brief reminiscence and an extract from the 
“ JouRNAL oF Gas LicuTiNG ” of some years ago may possibly 
be pardoned. Some of the pioneer efforts of gas advertising 
have already been mentioned. But these were in the fifties and 
sixties. I do not trace that since then anything material was 
attempted until comparatively recently; and certainly between 
twenty and thirty years ago, after the first scare due to the 
advent of practical electric arc lighting had subsided, there 
was a distinct lull as regards aggressive work on the part of 
the gas industry. The companies were barely emerging from 
the “rest on your oars” policy which had characterized a 
large number of them for a time, the slot-meter had not 
yet made possible those trading relations with the industrial 
and lower middle classes which by to-day have attained to 
such colossal proportions, nor had the incandescent burner by 
then established any good claim to permanence. At such a time 
I well remember a favourite prophecy of the Commercial Gas 
Company’s then Treasurer, Mr. John Gains, who passed away 
years ago. “You will see,” he would say to me, “that we shall 
soon have to go cap in hand to solicit the honour of the public 
custom, as we did in my young days.” Although at that time 
there were no manifest evidences of any coming fulfilment of his 
prophecy, the old man’s words made a great impression upon me, 
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and led to a careful study of the relations existing at that time 
between the gas producers and their customers. The following 
is the extract referred to, from an article published in 1889 in 
the “‘ JouRNAL.” 

“ One of the best means, in my opinion, for educating the public 
is to engage the services of a technical man, who would move 
among consumers as the company’s representative, and whose 
primary duties would be to advise the individual customer on all 
matters connected with gas consumption. He might be the dis- 
trict inspector, where that individual formed part of the com- 
pany’s staff, or he might be one of the collectors. But he should 
be a man well acquainted with all the newest gas appliances of 
every description. He should also be acquainted with the 
chemistry of gas consumption (for heating, illuminating, or other 
purposes), and understand more or less the principle of mecbanics; 
so that he would be thoroughly competent to advise the consumer 
on every phase of gas consumption for public, private, or trade 
purposes. He should be a man of pleasant bearing, as an im- 
portant point always to be borne in mind by him is that he is at 
all times to avoid friction between his company and their cus- 
tomers, and to allay it whenever it has been engendered. He 
should have power to thoroughly examine consumers’ fittings 
when accounts have been disputed, with a view to the detection 
of escapes, &c., to deal with the testing of meters, and, whenever 
necessary, to explain the reading of meter indices. My experience 
goes to prove that such an officer would be most cordially re- 
ceived by the gas consumers at large, and would do much to 
enhance the mutual confidence between the latter and the com- 
pany by whom they are served, which is so essential to perfect 
commercial success.” 

Our position in relation to the general public, gas consumers 
and otherwise, is unique in its possibilities for good to all con- 
cerned. Our speciality is peculiar. It is exceedingly elusive, 
and, perhaps even now, is almost as little understood by the lay 
consumer as ever. The fact of my own authorship of these 
articles of over 18 years ago, not generally known, is, I believe, 
considered by such of you gentlemen as are aware of it to be 
sufficient justification, as it will be my apology, for my thus pre- 
suming to address you on soimportant a subject as “ Advertising 
in Relation to Gas Supply.” 

To turn now to the work under consideration in detail. Deal- 
ing seriatim with the schedule before you, and taking first the 

ADVERTISEMENT UNWRITTEN. 


Gas Exhibition—As to this I will be brief. Personally, I am 
no believer in the stove manufacturers’ exhibition. It may have 
its uses, probably has had. But I would prefer to have a 
thoroughly comprehensive exhibition, chock full of information 
on every practical phase of gas consumption, an “ educational 
institution,” or none at all. Iam also at issue with the equally 
stereotyped lady lecturer’s demonstration of so-called gas cookery. 
My own experience in this connection—not actually a limited 
one either—has certainly been wholly unsatisfactory. I believe, 
and have proved, that a series of kitchen demonstrations on 
ordinary every-day cookery is out of all proportion superior in its 
results to the so-called popular lectures on fancy cookery, which 
generally succeed in attracting a large number of ladies’ maids 
and superior domestic cooks, with a minimum attendance of the 
genuine non-consuming housewife desired, and of solid fruits in 
the shape of orders for gas-cookers. 

The Town Office and Show-Room.—This is a very important 
institution. Except in the case of small undertakings, the provi- 
sion of a show-room suited for the display of the latest and best 
of gas utilizing appliances of every sort should, in the long run, 
be able well to pay for the expense of its maintenance. The 
combination of such duties with the provision of a collector’s 
office, and for the attention to complaints, also for the receipt of 
town orders for coke, will all be helpful to this end; whilst the 
cost of installation and fitting up may in many cases largely be 
found by the manufacturers of gas fittings andstoves. It may be 
possible also to provide the necessary accommodation for the 
residence on the spot of one of the officials—another item by 
which the current expenses may be reduced. One word of cau- 
tion. In buying, be content with a small, though representative, 
selection of fittings and fires; as, especially of late, the fashions 
seem to change almost as rapidly as the proverbial lady’s hat. 
Also, have all fittings—gas pipes and flues—perfectly sound. 
Nothing provides a worse advertisement than an offensive, even 
if slight, odour in the show-room. If the show-room premises 
can provide accommodation for the next item on our schedule, so 
much the better. If not, neighbouring school rooms will usually 
serve well. 

Periodical Practical Demonstrations in Gas-Cookery Lectures.—I 
attach much importance to this work. Admitting that it is not 
every gas manager that has the natural adaptability for himself 
personally lecturing and demonstrating, I can see that there are 
many who will be unable to have the advantage to be gained in this 
manner unless they can secure the assistance of some practical 
lady, possibly from among the customers. But I have been sur- 
prised at the results; and I believe that several of our friends 
here will be able to testify to the good effects to be derived by 
going right in among our customers, and showing them in their own 
district how they can overcome the many and various difficulties 
that will beset many of them with their cookers, as well as with 
the lighting. What percentage of your lady gas consumers can 
bake a cake without burning it? I have seen a lady, who came 


to us with this very trouble, within a few months afterwards take 








a first prize in an open bread baking competition (any class of 
oven) with bread bakedinagas-oven. .Music and light entertain- 
ment at intervals help to popularize the movement. 

Competitions—The reference is here chiefly to competitions 
among school children. These can usually be easily arranged 
with the assistance of the school mistresses, and are very popular, 
They can be arranged to coincide with the periodical cookery de- 
monstrations just referred to—the youngsters contributing items 
in the entertainment, and their interest proving a powerful attrac- 
tion to their elders to attend. 

Trained Representatives—Full reference has already been made 
to this proposal, and naturally one cannot but feel gratified to see 
so practical a fruition of the suggestions of nearly 20 years agoas 
is to-day being experienced by some of the largest gas undertak- 
ings of this country. The recent advent of the lady canvasser 
—expert in the solution of domestic gas cookery problems—is, of 
course, practically consistent with the foregoing. In the case of 
works of small or medium size, if her work be suitably supple- 
mented where necessary—as, for instance, in the use of gas for 
power or for other trade purposes—by the more expert know- 
ledge of the engineer himself, she should meet all requirements, 
and will no doubt prove invaluable to the undertaking and to the 
customer alike. 

Public Lighting—I attach very great importance, and from the 
point of view of this article, to the appearance of the public lamps 
whether they be in the hands of the gas undertaking or not. IfI 
were in charge under the latter conditions, I should never be 
content until my undertaking had the control of the lamps. I 
look upon them as the index to the public generally, and the only 
possible index to the non-consuming public, not only of what the 
gas supply undertaking can do, but also of how they do it. Time 
fails me to enlarge here. No one of you but appreciates well the 
appearance of a town full of sparkling, clear gas-lights—every 
lamp clean and shining forth eloquent testimony to the close and 
careful supervision of the central management. 

Politic Advertising. —Passing on to what I will term the senti- 
mental side of gas advertising, I must deal with this phase in a 
more general manner. The matters of discounts, and of liberal 
methods of dealing with our customers, have all previously been 
well considered at such gatherings as this. But they should not 
be overlooked as important aids to advertising—i.c., “in the 
process of purchasing publicity.” The same remark applies to 
the remaining three items in our first schedule. I can imagine 
certain gentlemen here, whom I know personally, declining to 
believe that such conditions will influence the sale of a single foot 
of gas. Under normal conditions, possibly so, although not 
probably. But assume the following, which may occur, as you 
all know, to any of you at any time: A possible customer, large 
or small, has occasion to debate which system of light, heat, and 
power, he will have. It may be for a large new works. He may 
be a borough councillor. From his point of view, all the con- 
ditions of the rival systems seem to pan out absolutely equally. 
It is a case of “six of one and half-a-dozen of the other.” Here 
comes the opportunity for the “ make-weights;’’ and where senti- 
ment can come in, sentiment will win the business. Even more 
so is this the case as regards the employees, who, as a rule, form 
a section of the ratepayers not to be despised, and whose votes, 
as we have seen recently, can even win elections! 

Employee Canvassers.—As consumers they are by no means to 
be despised; and as contented employees, and contented con- 
sumers, they provide ideal canvassers among their industrial 
confréres. During the past eight months, we have had an almost 
perfect canvass of our city, carried out entirely by our own 
employees, for whom a competition was arranged, with prizes for 
the most correct returns sent in. The result was an addition of 
about 100 slot consumers—an increase of some 12 per cent. 

Lastly, I have not forgotten my mention of the Press. You all 
fully appreciate the value of “ friendly relations with the Press ”— 
naturally enhanced if supported by a series of displayed adver- 
tisements! Only last week I had a practical illustration of this, 
when the proprietor of a local newspaper gave me an order for 
a new supply to be laid on for a gas-engine, in preference to him 
giving the business to the electric supply company through one of 
their motors. 

THE ADVERTISEMENT WRITTEN. 


Unfortunately, this section of our subject must be dismissed 
very briefly. Many of you hold me to be personally guilty of 
initiating a movement which by now has, I fear, become abso- 
lutely an embarrassment. I refer to the multitude of books de- 
signed to teach the unwilling gas consumer the way in which he 
should go, or rather, burn his gas. I believe that about a quarter- 
of-a-million pamphlets on the subject of gas, bearing my name, 
have found resting places in town and the country somewhere. 
After the event, I can say to anyone desirous of carrying on the 
good work, like Punch says to those about to marry, “ Don’t!” 
But what a beautiful art this work has by now attained to! By 
the courtesy of the Gaslight and Coke Company, the South 
Metropolitan Company, and others, I have before me as I write 
specimens of the printer’s and the draughtsman’s art that are a 
delight to look upon, which also I am enabled to put forward for 
your inspection. I certainly feel that there is neither occasion 
for, nor advantage in, my dwelling upon a subject in which there 
are so many experts present. I will conclude with a proposal 
that has agitated my mind for years past, and which I hope may 
now, with advantage, be turned over to other and more competent 
hands to deal with. 
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Co-operative Advertising —In the abstract, this is nothing new. 
We had in fact a very effective instance in the recent gas ex- 
hibit at the Franco-British Exhibition, as also in the electric 
exhibit there. Similarly, some years ago we had that never-to- 
be-forgotten exhibition at Earl’s Court. The management on 
that occasion closely approached to what I have in view, in the 
artistic posters they sent round for display in all the gas offices in 
the country. The electrical show at the Shepherd’s Bush Exhibi- 
tion taught me two lessons the other day. I donotknow what time 
they closed up; but I do know that they were closed at 7.45 p.m., 
while the other show was kept alive and a centre of full interest 
for hours later. We give our electrical friends credit for being 
keen business men. Hence their show was open when it paid to 
have it open, and was closed when it failed to interest. The infer- 
ence is absurdly obvious. Their exhibit evidently appealed to the 
man of leisure who could find time during ordinary business hours 
to visit the exhibition; but as scon as he and his wealthy com- 
peers had departed, there was evidently no more business to be 
done, and they closed up. And this was “ the popular light of the 
people! cheaper than gas!” The other lesson was furnished by 
the “ Electrical Bulletin,” the product I am told of the means and 
brains of the Associated Electric Supply Companies. The prin- 
ciple here applied seems to me to be somewhat what we require 
in our industry, and what I have been seeking. 

Individual and local advertising is very expensive, and to the 
inexperienced a very tricky business. I have for years past felt 
that if our Associations would only include in their Commercial 
Sections (which I trust is now to become part of our own organi- 
zation also, and none too soon!) provision for the preparing of 
advertising posters, pictorial post-cards, illustrated brochures, &c., 
to be produced in bulk at a cost per unit fractional in comparison 
with the purely local and limited production, it would be of enor- 
mous advantage to the whole industry. This is a matter for 
which I would ask the appointment of a Special Committee for 
its consideration, assured as I am of the possibilities of service to 
the industry by some such collective action. I am not sure, however, 
that the movement ought not to benational. But that isa matter 
that could be decided by the suggested Committee. Personally, 
I should much like to see a good scheme engineered by known 
men of ability in the business working in co-operation with our 
own specialists; and I believe that even now there are—given 
cordial co-operation of the various interests involved—great 
possibilities for further conquests and large additions to our rolls 
of gas consumers. 


Discussion. 


Mr. F. W. GoopENovuGH (London) said that he was} personally 
indebted to Mr. Pye for his excellent paper, and also for the 
pioneer work in gas advertising that he did in past years. He 
(Mr. Goodenough) was much interested in this subject, because 
pushing the sale of gas formed a large portion of his every-day 
work. It marked some advance in the methods of gas companies 
in dealing with the public, that such a subject should be given so 
much prominence in the Association; and he was glad indeed 
that, both in the paper and in the consideration of the proposi- 
tion that Commercial Sections should be formed, the question 
of co-operative advertising had been raised. He himself mooted 
this question at the Dublin meeting of the Institution in June last 
year ; and he was pleased to see in the last issue of the “ JouRNAL”’ 
that the proposition that there should be co-operation between 
gas companies had not been forgotten. Mr. Pye’s paper would 
give further impetus to the subject. He wassure there was room 
for achieving greatly improved results in their business if they 
would only put their moneys together and co-operate in advertis- 
ing. The Gaslight and Coke Company, as members well knew, 
spent a great deal of money at the present time in advertising in 
papers that circulated not only within but outside their area; and 
by the inquiries they received from gas consumers, he knew that 
this advertising was benefiting other gascompanies. Much more 
money could be profitably spent in Press advertising than the 
Gaslight and Coke Company felt justified in spending alone. One 
of the prime benefits of Press advertising was in impressing upon 
the public the fact that the gas undertakings of this country 
now recognized that they were purely commercial undertakings 
—not relying in any degree whatever upon their monopoly for 
the sale of their product; but rather upon ordinary commercial 
lines, And he believed ifthe Gaslight and Coke Company had not 
received a single inquiry as the result of Press advertising during 
the past two or three years, they would have been justified in their 
expenditure by the creation of a different opinion on the part of 
the public as to the attitude gas companies assumed towards those 
they supplied. In the old days, the public thought that gas com- 
panies were only concerned to make as much money out of them 
as they possibly could at the least risk, and with the least amount 
ofservice. But he thought that all gas companies were nowadays 
working on different lines; and he was quite sure a good cam- 
paign of advertising in the newspapers materially helped in im- 
pressing upon the public the fact that the companies were only 
dealing with them as traders, and not as mere rate-collecting 
authorities. If, however, there was to be co-operative adver- 
tising, it should be co-operation practically universal. It hardly 
seemed fair that some companies should co-operate in a scheme, 
and so benefit the lot, without all of them taking their share of 
the cost. Mr. Helps would bear him out as to the difficulty of 
getting all undertakings to co-operate, by his experience in 
obtaining subscriptions for a joint exhibit. For the Shepherd’s 
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Bush Exhibition, he was glad to say that they did get a large 
proportion of the substantial undertakings of the country to 
co-operate ; and he sincerely hoped that this might be found 
possible in regard to advertising. If, however, co-operative ad- 
vertising came about, a great deal of care would have to be 
exercised in the devising of the scheme, and in its organization. 
A Jarge sum of money could be easily wasted in advertising if 
the work was not done by a thoroughly experienced and capable 
man. It needed to be done not by an advertising agent, but by 
someone with a close personal knowledge of the kind of matter 
in advertising that would most appeal to the gas consumer. 
They must know their own business best; and he did not believe 
that any firm of advertising agents could possibly act on behalf 
of the gas industry with such advantage as a small Committee of 
experienced gas men. He did not think that such a campaign 
would advantageously take the lines of attacking their rival, the 
electric light. He believed that, if they started an attack, by a 
big co-operative scheme of advertising gas against electricity, they 
would probably excite reprisals from the other side. They would 
only bring about a big scheme of advertising on the part of the 
electric light companies; and both sides would then spend a great 
deal of money without producing, on balance, very much good. 
The money could best be spent by gas companies in the direc- 
tion of pushing the use of gas for heating and cooking—especi- 
ally in the use of gas as a fuel. He should like to say in regard 
to the practical trained representative, that where Mr. Pye 
said the man employed “might be” a district inspector, he 
(Mr. Goodenough) would say he “ should be.” If a district in- 
spector was not competent to do what Mr. Pye said that a com- 
pany’s representative should do, then he ought not to be a district 
inspector. The district inspector was the man who had most 
constant opportunities of coming easily, and as a matter of course, 
into touch with consumers in the district. The canvasser had 
got to get in. Forspecial work he did not believe canvassers were 
as advantageous as specially-trained district inspectors; and he 
thought that part of the work of the future lay in training their 
inspectors to be thoroughly competent business re presentatives— 
travellers as well as technical men. He agreed that a satisfied 
consumer was one of the best of advertisements. No gas com- 
pany would ever advance their business if their consumers were 
not satisfied. The best form of satisfied consumer of which he 
knew was the satisfied doctor. If they could satisfy doctors in 
regard to the advantages of gas-fires, they had an asset in their 
district of which it was difficult to calculate the value. The Gas- 
light and Coke Company were carrying ona regular campaign in 
canvassing the medical men in their district by means of a speci- 
ally qualified representative who followed after specially-written 
letters to the doctors. In consequence, they had converted 
quite a number of doctors who were previously prejudiced against 
gas-fires. The Company had put gas-fires in at their own risk, 
and had proved to the doctors that they were convenient and 
hygienic. They had also put in order hundreds of fires doctors 
had in use, and which were not a credit to the gas industry. 
They had now doctors who ordered gas-fires to be put into their 
patients’ bed-rooms ; and he hoped these doctors would not move 
out of the district until the Company had got many more customers 
for fires. (Laughter.) One form of advertising Mr. Pye had not 
referred to was the personal circular-letter—type-written letters 
so produced that they appeared to have been individually typed 
forevery consumer. There was a special machine that produced 
letters of this description; and the letters were printed in such a 
way that the name and address could be typed in afterwards, and 
the difference between the name and address and the body of the 
letter could not be discerned. There was a considerable field for 
the use of such letters in pushing the sale of gas. He had pro- 
duced a series of these letters for hisinspectors. He believed that 
these “ form letters” would be instrumental in bringing matters 
before their consumers in a manner that could not be realized by 
other available means. 

Mr. H. N. CLark (West Ham) asked Mr. Pye if he would touch 
further on the poster question. He quite agreed with what Mr. 
Pye did say as to not following in the footsteps of the electricians 
in regard to posters. Those exhibited — posters of the Asso- 
ciated Electrical Municipal Engineers of London] were both in- 
artistic and untrue. ; 

Mr. H. C. Heap (Winchester) said that everybody who was in- 
terested in pushing the sale of gas would study Mr. Pye’s paper 
with great interest, and would greatly appreciate the supplemen- 
tary remarks Mr. Goodenough had made. There was one very 
important point in advertising which had not been touched 
upon, and that was the follow-up principle. It was a very good 
thing to write a nice letter to a gentleman who had plenty of 
money to spend, and to have the pleasure of getting an order for 
radiators and fires; but in 98 cases out of 100 nothing happened 
from the letter. Having fired the first shot, it was necessary to 
follow it up with something else. It was no use saying “I have 
sent out 200 letters,” and then do nothing more. Some sort of 
follow-up scheme was absolutely necessary—such as a series of 
letters in the event of no reply being received to the first one. 

Mr. GoopENouGH: My scheme includes follow-up letters. 

Mr. HEap remarked that Mr. Goodenough did not say so on 
the first occasion. He (Mr. Head) had lately been taking a paper 
called the “ Organizer.” An article in this called attention to 
what was described as an excellent set of “ form letters” that had 
been set out by the Electrical Department of Loughborough, and 
were given as being convincing that electricity at 1d. per unit was 
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the cheapest form of power obtainable. These letters had not 
only gone round to the people of Loughborough, but they had 
been sent all over England and America. If Mr. Goodenough 
could produce a better set of “ form letters,” which could be put 
in the “ Organizer,” it would be an excellent thing. He should 
like to see these “ form letters” developed, and used throughout 
the kingdom. He was quite sure the best results would be ob- 
tained if this were done. 

Mr. GooDENouGH asked permission to say that, in sending out 
“form letters,’ he had found much better results obtained if a 
stamped post-card was enclosed for reply. It was well worth the 
extra expense to send out a stamped post-card. Ifthe consumer 
was not worth spending the extra money over, he was not worth 
sending to at all. 

Mr. P. P. CHANNoN (Haywards Heath) remarked that they had 
been told a good many points as to how to advertise, but he should 
like to mention one way of hownotto doit. At Haywards Heath 
they once sent round some pamphlets with the quarter’s accounts. 
When the accounts had been out for a time, they found money 
was not coming in readily ; and they had complaints from people 
that they had not hadtheiraccounts. He instituted inquiries, and 
found that, when consumers saw the advertisement, they threw the 
whole lot away. 

Mr. Pye, in reply to the discussion, said Mr. Goodenough fully 
supported the views expressed in the paper. Mr. Goodenough 
also reminded them of how not to advertise. He (Mr. Pye) did 
not believe himself they would do much good by constantly 
attacking the other side. If their commodity was not of sufficient 
value to appeal to possible constituents when the facts were put 
before them, they would certainly not improve their position by 
running down the other side. They should confine their adver- 
tising to putting plainly and simply before their customers and 
others what they could do with gas, and how much it would cost 
to doit. As an illustration. For his show-room, he had some 
cards printed as small as permissible, with three items plainly 
stated on them. The first was the net cost of the fitting inclu- 
sive, the second the consumption of gas per hour, and the 
third the number of hours’ lighting for a penny. The public 
could understand this. The same system applied to gas-fires. 
Those who had read his paper would see he believed in the 
follow-up plan. When they had a gas exhibition—comprehensive, 
thorough, and educational—he followed that up. He did not 
think it a bad plan to send out with circulars a number of post- 
cards, with the Company’s name printed on them. He had done 
this, and invited their customers, if anything went wrong with 
their lights, or any other gas appliance, to send along one of the 
post-cards. He thought this sufficient, as they showed the con- 
sumers that the Company wanted to satisfy them. He had not 
enlarged on the subject of posters, as he knew he was going to 
read his paper to men who knew infinitely more about the sub- 
ject than he did. He (Mr. Pye) had some data from one of the 
Electric Companies of London with regard to flame arc lamps, 
the basis of charge being taken at 3d. per unit; and he found 
that, without a shadow of doubt, the Gas Company could supply 
with their own high-power lamps at half the cost of the flame 
arcs. While they could supply at half the cost, that was quite 
good enough for a start. 


A GAS-ENGINE MANUAL." 


Or late years it has become more and more realized that the 
future of gas will largely depend on its merits as a fuel, for which 
latter purpose it is being used in ever-increasing quantities. It 
behoves us therefore to give the fullest consideration to the en- 
gines, furnaces, &c., that require it as a fuel, The “ Gas-Engine 
Manual,” by W. A. Tookey, is intended to be confined entirely 
to a study of the working principles of the ordinary industrial 
gas-engine built upon the “Otto” or “ four-stroke” cycle, and 
governed by “hit-and-miss.” As the author states in his pre- 
face, the scheme upon which the book has been written is to first 
examine the four strokes of the Otto cycle in the order they 
occur—viz., induction, compression, ignition and expansion, and 
expulsion—studyiug the conditions affecting each of these opera- 
tions, and thus ascertain the proper methods to adopt in erecting 
the engine to ensure the best results in daily work. 

The author may certainly be congratulated upon having dealt 
with the subject in a very comprehensive style, taking into con- 
sideration the limited size of the book. Due consideration has 
been given to matters of importance without falling into the error 
of dwelling too long upon details of great interest to the close 
student, but of little practical use to the every-day user. It is 
satisfactory to be able to say that a perusal of this manual will 
enable the reader, even should he have given little time to the 
study of the gas-engine, to properly appreciate the important 
points to be watched and provided for in the erection and working 
of the gas-engine. This is what is required, and should ensure 
a wide range of popularity for the work. 

The introduction treats of the history of the gas-engine, men- 
tion being made of the fact that of late years engines with four 
cylinders have been constructed to develop as much as 4500 H.P. 
in one unit. The induction stroke is first dealt with in Part I. 
A chapter on valve areas shows how the correct size of the 
valves may be calculated from the speed of the piston; while 
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a table is also included giving the piston speed of ordinary 
industrial engines by various makers. Particulars are also given 
of the composition and the calorific values of various gases com- 
prising some dozen varieties; while a chapter on gas supply and 
regulation contains many points which might well be more closely 
followed in practice. The indicator diagrams here inserted show 
how important it is, if proper efficiency is to be maintained, for 
every engine to be periodically indicated. Were this fact better 
realized, the average efficiency of gas-engines would be distinctly 
improved. As the author clearly shows, so many details need 
periodical adjustment owing to wear, or due to an innumerable 
variety of causes. The use of an indicator therefore would often 
save an engine running for many months in an inefficient state 
from reasons of ignorance. It is also shown how an attendant 
should at stated times carry out a practical test of the engine 
working under his charge. The book is, in fact, full of practical 
suggestions for the use of all gas-engine users. 

Part II., on the ‘‘ Compression Stroke,” deals fairly fully with 
the modern practice in this all-important matter; showing the 
mechanical difficulties which place an effectual limit on the amount 
of pressure developed. An arrangement for water injection to 
gas-engine cylinders is illustrated and described ; the reasons for 
its use being clearly stated. Several indicator diagrams are in- 
cluded, each showing some fault in running, which by this means 
was easily detected and remedied. 

The causes and cures for “ back-firing,” for “ pre-ignition,” and for 
“ early-firing”’ are discussed in Part III., on “ Ignition and Expan- 
sion.” Full consideration is given to the working of the magneto 
ignition; and the advantages attending its use in preference to tube 
ignition are stated in no unmeasured terms. So much so, that, 
except for small engines, the use of tube ignition must be looked 
upon as obsolete. The points to be watched when using the 
magneto ignition are clearly outlined. With reference to the 
timing of the ignition, the author goes so far as to say that “ from 
personal experience he has found that the majority of engines at 
work are not giving such good results as they are capable of, on 
account of improper setting of the ignition device.” Proceeding, 
he explains the cause of this, and shows what may be done to en- 
sure the accurate ignition ofthe charge. Accurate timing, he says, 
cannot be obtained without the use of an indicator—the reader 
is made to realize this fact. 

Exhaust silencers of various types are illustrated and described, 
the characteristics of each variety being discussed from a practical 
standpoint. The author clearly shows the importance of planning 
out the exhaust connections with intelligent forethought ; and in 
reference to this matter he mentions several cases—and actual 
instances of the kind are always valuable—in which the efficiency 
of an engine was entirely spoilt by the arrangement of the exhaust 
pipe and silencer. In one case of a 60 B.H.P. engine, it was 
found that as much as 9 H.P. was absorbed in getting rid of the 
waste gases owing to the exhaust being carried up 70 feet high. 
Other instances are given, and indicator. diagrams are included, 
to demonstrate the faults of different arrangements. 

Speaking of gas-engine efficiencies, the author states that “it has 
been proved again and again that the gas-engines of to-day have 
practically the same relative efficiency whether they be 50 H.P., 
100 H.P., or 500 H.P.; and therefore there is no greater economy 
to be obtained from one large engine than from several smaller 
ones—indeed, the contrary is the fact.” This statement is par- 
ticularly interesting at the present time, as so much is heard of 
the mechanical difficulties encountered in the design of large 
gas-engines. If the author is correct, there should be no great 
inducement for the power user to adopt mammoth gas-engines. 
Another point mentioned, and one deserving of marked emphasis, 
is that “it is very unusual for a gas-engine to be kept at work more 
than 60 or 70 per cent. ofits ultimate capacity.”” Many disappoint- 
ments have been experienced over the failure of gas-engines to 
work satisfactorily at their full power for any length of time. 
This fact should be clearly explained to customers by gas-engine 
makers, as otherwise it merely brings the engines into disrepute, 
and results in invidious comparisons being made between them 
and steam-engines. 

The remarks of the author on the subject of the water circula- 
tion in gas-engine cylinder jackets are worthy of notice, especially 
as few points are more likely to be neglected than this one. A 
chapter on valve-settings gives some information of a very useful 
nature; and a close study of the points mentioned should afford 
a fair insight into the timing of the valves—a matter which is 
but little understood by many gas-engine users. - The details of 
“indicating ” meet with individual consideration in a couple of 
chapters at the end of the book; while some particulars of power 
gases are also furnished. An appendix in the form of an abstract 
from the report of the Committee appointed by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers to consider and report on the Standards of Effi- 
ciency of Internal Combustion Engines forms the conclusion to 
a book full of useful information and practical experience clearly 
expressed in a series of well-arranged chapters. The work can 
be genuinely recommended. 








The Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) will hold 
their first quarterly meeting for the current session at Kirkcaldy 
next Saturday. Mr. F. A. West, of Kirkcaldy, will read a paper 
entitled “ Notes on Naphthalene;” and eager ap A two questions 
left undiscussed at the previous meeting will be taken up. The 
members will be entertained at tea after the business meeting. 
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SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting at Waterford. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held in 
Waterford last Tuesday—Mr. D. W. Tooms, of Fermoy, presid- 
ing. There was a good attendance of members. 


THE LATE Sir GEORGE LIVESEY. 


The PRESIDENT, at the outset of the proceedings, took the op- 
portunity of voicing the feelings of the meeting with regard to the 
great loss lately sustained by the gas industry by the death of 
Sir George Livesey ; and the Secretary was instructed to convey 
to Lady Livesey the sympathy of the members. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S PRIZE. 


The guinea prize offered through the Association to the student 
who should obtain the most meritorious results in technical 
classes for the preceding year was awarded to Mr. Furness and 
Master Lane, two employees in the gas-works at Waterford and 
Mallow respectively—they being, in the Committee’s opinion, of 
equal merit. 


REPORTS AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Reports of the Auditor, Librarian, and Committee were read 
and approved; and some alterations were made to the rules of 
the Association and the library. 

The election of officers for next year resulted as follows :— 


President.—Mr. Jer. Grant, of Tipperary. 

Vice-President.—Mr. J. G. Tooms, of Waterford. 

Members of Committee—Mr. J. Paterson, of Queenstown, and 
Mr. E. Dalton, of Waterford. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. J. F. Tyndall, of Wicklow. 

Auditor.—Mr. G. W. Norman, of Dublin. 


NEw MEMBERS. 
Messrs. Young (Longford), Davies (Gorey), and Spittle (Bage- 


nalstown) were elected to ordinary membership; and Mr. Hawes 
(of the Welsbach Company) was elected as an associate. 


PAPER BY Mr. Tooms. 


Mr. J. G. Tooms (Waterford) then read the following paper, 
entitled ‘A Plea for Free Maintenance of all Gas-Consuming 
Appliances;” and it was afterwards discussed. 


A PLEA FOR FREE MAINTENANCE. 


It is generally admitted, by those qualified to judge, that avery 
large percentage of the total gas used is wasted. In other words, 
only a relatively small percentage of the useful obtainable effi- 
ciency of gas is utilized by consumers. In lighting alone, most 
incandescent burners in use are not giving much more than half 
the light they are capable of at the same rate of consumption—a 
large proportion of them are giving less. Flat-flame burners are 
also notorious gas wasters, when not governed or suited to the 
pressure. In gas cooking and heating, a great waste of gas con- 
tinually goes on owing to the stoves being uncared for and dirty; 
in most cases never having been looked to since originally fixed. 
As to engines, I have had experience of customers whose power 
accounts have been reduced 4o per cent. through overhauling 
them and cleaning the valves, &c. 

We in the gas industry are fond of quoting very high candle 
powers per cubic foot as being obtainable. In any comparison 
with rival methods, we usually take credit for laboratory results 
obtained under the most perfect scientific conditions, although we 
are aware that in ordinary practice, when maintenance is good 
and regular, a much lower average efficiency is obtained; and 
where no attention is given beyond renewal of mantles or burner 
parts, the average efficiency is about one-half what it ought to be. 
I submit that, although maintenance schemes as introduced by 
many gas undertakings (where a separate charge is made) have 
been a step in the right direction, such schemes have fallen far 
short of what is required in the interests of consumers and sup- 
pliers alike. Whatever the reason be, the public seem to have a 
great aversion to extra charges in any shape or form; and it is 
very difficult to get them to voluntarily agree to pay as little as 2d. 
per month per burner, even when convinced that such a charge is 
below cost, and that it will mean their obtaining double the light 
and save them trouble. 

Some tour years ago, the writer put in about 300 free fittings 
and cooker installations; all fittings having incandescent burners 
—the price of gas precluding the use of it by any other burners 
from an economical standpoint. These installations were fixed 
in the very poorest class of houses in Waterford ; over 500 ordi- 
nary slots having been previously fixed for customers owning their 
own fittings, to whom the ordinary price of gas was charged. It 
was found that with the free installations the consumption of gas 
in the winter was practically ni/—the cooker not being used when 
fires were required ; and the consumers being for the most part 
either too poor, or else unwilling, to purchase new mantles for the 
burners, they reverted to oil-lamps and candles, and the free in- 
stallation business, so far as Waterford was concerned, seemed 
to be a complete failure. Under these circumstances, a scheme 
of free maintenance was put into force, with immediate success ; 
the consumption from this class of consumer averaging, for the 
year ending 1907, 9000 cubic feet per annum, with 8ooconsumers. 
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The average cost of free maintenance for these installation con- 
sumers has been: 
Year ending 1906, 2s. 25d. per consumer, 2°8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
1907, 2S. 2°7d. 371d. 
+ 1908, 2s. 2°7d. 304d. - 
The consumption in winter is about 30 per cent. more than in 
summer. 

The experience I have had with slot installations, and the diffi- 
culty of getting maintenance contracts from ordinary consumers, 
has induced me to consider the question of free maintenance of 
all gas-appliances using Waterford gas. In Waterford we have 
some 68 maintenance contracts for 1400 incandescent burners. 
Our charges are 2d. per month per burner for all over three 
burners ; the first three being charged at 3d. each per month. 
We keep a strict account of all material used for each contract; 
and I have had the costs of maintenance for the past year worked 
out. In a number of cases involving 666 incandescent burners, 
the average cost per 1000 feet of gas consumed works out to 3'8d.; 
while the average number of mantles used per burner per annum 
is 6°5. These figures (which are given in more detail at the end 
of the paper) represent unlimited maintenance, with no restric- 
tions as to suitable fittings for incandescent lighting being used. 
Our practice with free maintenance for slot installations has been 
for our men to call on each consumer once per month, thoroughly 
clean all glass, as well as burners, and renew’mantles where neces- 
sary. If mantles are, through accident or other causes, broken 
between the visits of our men, they must be renewed by the 
customer; and it is not necessary to clean good types of iucan- 
descent burners oftener than once per month. So the object of 
ensuring that the light shall be reasonably efficient is obtained 
with monthly visits. 

Reference tothe table of maintenance costs will show that the 
costs per 1000 cubic feet vary from 2d.to 7'6d.; the average 
being 3°8d. The mantles per burner per annum range from 4 to 
10°2, with an average of 6'5. I may say these figures are higher 
than I expected to find them; but I am satisfied, as they stand 
under our present system of maintenance, they can be consider- 
ably reduced without loss of efficiency. “ B” and “E” are about 
the worst examples we could find, as they use very little gas in 
summer ; the lights only being employed on Saturday nights, and 
the premises being closed usually at six p.m. on ordinary week 
nights in winter. In “B” and “E” also incandescent burners 
have been put on to the old fitting rails, &c., previously used for 
flat flames. The “C” costs also include the renewal of burners. 
Taking into account the reduction in costs which would be effected 
by doing the maintenance in a wholesale way, both in labour and 
cost of material, I am of opinion that universal free maintenance 
of all gas-consuming appliances on the lines of our slot installa- 
tion maintenance would not cost more than 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet upon the gas sold. 

Electric light maintenance, as compared with incandescent gas 
maintenance, is extremely simple. If the electric light is becom- 
ing dim, there is only one thing to do to restore the original 
brilliancy—take off the old lamp, and put on anew one. Unfor- 
tunately, the same thing does not apply to a gas-maptle. The 
burner requires also to be taken asunder and cleaned, which nine 
times out of ten is beyond the powers of the consumer ; and if it 
is not, it is a tedious job compared with renewing an electric 
lamp. It will be admitted by the most enthusiastic adherent of 
gas that electricity is infinitely less troublesome in every way for 
lighting purposes than gas, except where gas is under maintenance 
contract; and it might also be said to be much cheaper than gas 
ignorantly and wastefully used. 

It is essential, then, that something be done to put gas into a 
better position in relation to its chief competitor than it now 
occupies. The light-using public are not concerned as to the 
theoretical candle power of the latest improved burners, nor as 
to the possible candle power of their own burners; neither is the 
ordinary householder or business man concerned as to the calorific 
or candle power of the gas he is supplied with. 

He only realizes that he has, or he has not, as the case may be, 
gota good light, and that his gas account per quarter is alwayssuffi- 
ciently high; he makes no allowance for dirty burners, chimneys, 
or globes. He may be getting a useful 20-candle power per incan- 
descent burner for 5 cubic feet per hour consumption, instead of 
five times as much. He may be remonstrated with by the gas 
official, who endeavours to get him on maintenance} and he will 
oftentimes blandly inform the official he can himself put mantles 
on as required. 

It may be urged that supplying material at cost price, and 
labour free, which is another step towards free maintenance, 
would be a better system. The great defect here is that the con- 
sumer has to notify the gas office of his requirements. This he 
will not do until conditions are past bearing, which means that 
for some period, either long or short—that is, the time of steady 
deterioration from good efficient lights to bad lights—very in- 
different efficiencies have been given by gas. A large propor- 
tion of customers would not avail themselves of the services of 
the gas company at all. What is required is power to keep con- 
suming gas appliances in such order that they are bound to give 
reasonably efficient duty. Universal free maintenance is that 
power. There are, however, some objections to such a system. 
One is that with sliding-scale companies, assuming the price of 
gas was kept higher, the shareholders would lose dividend repre- 
sented thereby; another, that the consumption of gas for lighting 
would be checked, ifnot reduced. In many cases one light would 
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suffice where two are now used; and there would be also less gas 
required for cooking, for heating, and for power. Also it would 
be adding responsibility to gas undertakings. Another argument 
might be advanced that it would be unfair to burden gas used 
for other purposes than lighting with the cost of maintenance, 
seeing that nearly the whole cost would be for lighting appliances; 
while cheap-gas enthusiasts can scarcely be expected to approve 
—in fact, where gas is supplied at low rates it would possibly be 
cheaper to waste it. 

However, free maintenance, when inquired into, has much to 
commend it, especially for undertakings selling gas at relatively 
high prices. To take the case of a concern selling gas at 2s. gd. 
per 1000 cubic feet, who find themselves in a position to reduce 
it to 2s. 6d., it would be better for the concern and the consumers 
to give free maintenance instead. Consumers would then be 
paying 10 per cent. over what need be charged without the free 
maintenance, less whatever maintenance had previously cost 
them, for which they would get, on the average, from 50 to 100 
per cent. more light per burner, if not previously under main- 
tenance, and improved efficiency per cubic foot of gas used for 
other purposes. Undoubtedly the consumer would be getting 
better value and more satisfaction at 2s. gd. with this kind of 
compulsory maintenance than with a “ go-as-you-please” price 
of 2s. 6d. 

From the supplier’s point of view, a lot hinges upon the better 
value given to the customer, which would make the business 
more secure and better fitted altogether to resist competition. 
Better value should be understood as not merely increased effi- 
ciency under working conditions, great though it be, or reduced 
cost, but also the absolutely satisfactory service from every con- 
sumer’s standpoint which can be given and maintained to the user 
by the free maintenance system, and by no other. Under this 
system, suppliers would have control from retort to burner, which 
professedly has been much craved for. The benefits from this 
do not require enumerating. The greater the value of any com- 
modity that can be given to the customer, the greater must be the 
ultimate demand, and the more secure the business. That uni- 
versal maintenance of all gas appliances charged for in the price 
of gas would greatly increase the value given to the vast majority 
of gas consumers, cannot be refuted, whether the cost works out 
to 2d., 3d., or 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

It can scarcely be expected that the doctrine enunciated in this 
paper will be received with open arms. No doubt objections not 
dealt with by me will be advanced ; but I would point out that the 
object to be aimed at, whether by this proposal or some other, 
must be for the suppliers to make it fairly certain that a reason- 
ably efficient duty is secured from gas, not by a few selected ones, 
but by every consumer. With a view to adopting this system, 
experiments might be made with maintenance of incandescent 
burners at a merely nominal charge of (say) 6d. per annum per 
burner; but the price, if any, must be such that no consumer 
could do it as cheaply for himself. Only when this condition is 
satisfied can the supplier rely upon getting the control of the 
whole of the consumers’ burners. The advantage of this course 
would be that, if the scheme was found inadvisable, it could be 
dropped. It has been said that every good light and satisfied con- 
sumer is the best advertisement one can have; likewise every bad 
light and every dissatisfied consumer is the best advertisement 
our competitors can have. 

There is no doubt that much more benefit must result to sup- 
pliers from a policy such as I have endeavoured to outline than 
can be expected to result from further improvements in candle 
power obtainable per cubic foot of gas. 


Incandescent Burner Maintenance Contract Averages. 





Nl r 
No. of Incandes-| Consumption Cost of Materials a per Mantles used 











cent Burners. | per Annum. and Labour. | 1000 c.ft. per Burner. 
A. 160 1,424,800 £15 15 8 26d. 5°8 a 
Bp. 106 536,300 16 19 Oo 7°5d. 10'2 b 
Cc. 141 449,000 13 16 I 7°4d. 5°5 c 
D>. 105 1,201,000 10 6 I 2°od. 5°65 a 
E. 54 225,900 7 3s 7° 6d. 6°7 @ 
wx 41 425,400 a 3°0d. vo f 
G. . 27 303,700 - ie 2°5d. | 5°9 8 
mos 17 49,500 rz9 5'2d. | 40 h 
Poy. = 15 70,100 o18 3 s*ad. | 4°0 i 

666 | 4,685,700 | £74 611 3°8d. | 6°5 








a General warehouse. 06 General warehouse (all incandescent lighting upon un- 
suitable pendants). c Hotel (incandescent lighting only). d Hotel. 
e General warehouse lighting only. f Post Office jighting only. g Hotel 
and shop. h Private house lighting only. i Restaurant, 


Discussion. 


Mr. J. PATERSON (Queenstown) said the subject was one which 
appealed to him very strongly, on account of the competition he 
was having from the electric people, who did free maintenance 
irrespective of cost. He agreed entirely with the author, and 
said he had been advocating free maintenance, and even doing it 
in part, for four or five years. He was sure a large proportion of 
the efficiency of incandescent burners was lost through inattention 
or unskilled attention; and the ordinary charge of so much per 
burner per annum did not appear to meet the case. All gas- 
consuming appliances should be subjected to regular examination 
and adjustment. He was rather surprised that the average cost 


of ihis would amount to nearly 4d. per 1000 cubic feet; and he 





wondered how sliding-scale companies would view the proposal 
to deprive them of perhaps 1 per cent. of dividend. 

Mr. T. Hornby (Mallow) did not quite agree with absolutely 
free maintenance, and thought the variable price of from 2d. to 
7d. to 1000 cubic feet tacked on to, or an indefinitely postponed 
reduction from, already high-priced gas, such as ruled in most 
small concerns, might prove a serious drawback. He should not 
like to adopt free maintenance on the information before them; 
and he did not think it would materially increase the number of 
consumers. 

Mr. J. Ricumonp (Kilkenny) could not see the necessity for such 
philanthropic proceedings as those advocated. The cost had to 
come from somewhere; and, of course, the consumers had to 
pay, only it was in a different form. It was merely making addi- 
tional clerical work by taking with one hand and giving with the 
other. They should rather concern ‘themselves with manufac- 
turing and selling gas at the lowest price consistent with fair 
returns; and if they must sell or deal in fittings, let them do it at 
rock-bottom prices. 

Mr. G. W. Norman (Dublin), speaking from a consumers’ point 
of view, could not agree with free maintenance. He thought it 
would put a premium on carelessness, and fall most heavily on 
the large consumer; 3°8d. per 1000 cubic feet being a big item to 
tack on to the account of a large consumer. 

Mr. Daron, the Indoor Superintendent of the Waterford Gas 
Company, agreed with the author, and thought that free mainten- 
ance would act beneficially on cooking and heating apparatus, to 
an extent even greater than on burners, 

Mr. Exvacort, the Outdoor Superintendent at Waterford, 
thoroughly agreed with the author, and pointed to the good 
advertisement that a well-lit shop or an efficient cooker or engine 
would be. 

Mr. W. H. ApTeEp (Carrick-on-Suir) agreed toa large extent with 
the author of the paper. He mentioned that they thought they 
had traced a drop in the returns from slot-meters at Carrick to 
the incandescent burners in the poorer houses, where the occu- 
pants could not always afford 4d. for a new mantle, and ordinary 
burners were out of the question. They were going to try free 
maintenance of the burners. 

Mr. j. Grant (Tipperary) said he believed in the free mainten- 
ance of all gas-consuming appliances, on a sound basis. 

Mr. J. F. TynpaLy (Wicklow) said he had had the subject of 
the paper under consideration for some time, but had not been 
able to go to the fnll extent of absolutely free maintenance. He 
thought it was rather putting a premium on careless persons; and 
he contended that the consumer should be held to have some 
financial interest in handling his apparatus to the best advantage. 
The author’s proposal would make all consumers pay alike, by the 
permanent charge of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet kept on for mainten- 
ance; and he was not sure that the majority would not sooner 
have the 4d. off, and look out for themselves. He had a system 
of burner maintenance at a certain fgure per burner per anuum ; 
but only two consumers availed themselves of it. Every improve- 
ment—and there had been many recently—whether in lighting, 
cooking, or heating, had been made on strictly scientific lines; 
and it was expecting too much of the ordinary consumer that he 
should mix himself up with intricate questions of complete com- 
bustion, and so forth. It was therefore becoming more and more 
a necessity to have some systematic examination and adjustment 
of all gas-consuming appliances at regular periods, so as to securea 
high state of efficiency. He was prepared to supply skilled labour 
free; but he would charge the customer cost price for the material 
used. This method, he contended, maintained the consumer’s 
financial interest ata minimum of expensetohim. He thoroughly 
agreed that all gas-consuming appliances should come under the 
supervision of the gas-supplying authority. 

The PreEsIDENT, in closing the discussion, expressed himself in 
thorough accord with the author of the paper, and instanced his 
own maintenance work in Fermoy, where he said that he had about 
300 burners on the terms mentioned. He charged a certain price 
per burner per annum; but he felt that it did not get to the root 
of the matter of ensuring proper efficiency, as many of the people 
objected to pay merely for visits made for cleaning, when no 
material was used. 

Mr. Tooms, in reply, said he had not expected that all would 
agree entirely with him; but one thing on which they were quite 
unanimous was that it was necessary to bring all gas-consuming 
appliances under their immediate control, and that their present 
system was defective. He had not found a single argument used 
against entirely free maintenance which had not been dealt with 
in his paper. He referred to the different points raised, particu- 
larly the one that most burners do not give half their possible 
efficiency. [At this point several members interrupted, and said 
that because they did not refute the President’s statement he 
must not assume that they agreed with him. They simply had 
not figures to put forward.| He agreed that the charge for free 
maintenance which was to be tacked on to the selling price of gas 
would keep back some dividend—probably } per cent. per penny. 
But he thought any enlightened board of directors would see that 
this could only be temporary, and that ultimately the better effi- 
ciency obtained by consumers would produce satisfied customers, 
and add to the security of the suppliers. He did not think the 
proposal would make people any more careless than they were 
already in regard to breakages of mantles, &c., though he agreed 
that many consumers maintained their burners in good order 
more cheaply than he could do it on his present system. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 





Tenth Anniversary. 


The Tenth Anniversary of the Manchester and District Junior 
Gas Association was celebrated at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, 


on Saturday. There was a business meeting in the afternoon, 
at which Mr. Isaac Carr, M.Inst.C.E., of Widnes, delivered an 
address on “ Gas Economics ;” and subsequently the company 
took dinner together—covers being laid for over seventy. Mr. 
E. J. WELLENs (Hebden Bridge), the President, occupied the 
chair at each assembly; and the guests included the following: 
Messrs. Tim Duxbury (President of the Manchester District Gas 
Institution), H. Kendrick, J. H. Brearley, Thomas Duxbury, and 
W. Upton and H. Rothwell (the Past-President and the Senior 
Vice-President respectively of the London and Southern District 
Junior Gas Association). 

In opening the proceedings at the business meeting, 

The PresIDENT expressed his pleasure at seeing such a large 
company present, and added that the Council had been fortunate 
in getting Mr. Carr to deliver an address to them. He was also 
glad to see that the Senior Association were so well represented. 


“Gas Economics.” 


Mr. Isaac Carr, who was received with much applause, then 
delivered his lecture, which will be found on p. 411. 

At its conclusion, 

Mr. S. E. HALLIWweELt (Littleborough), in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Carr, humorously observed that the policy adopted 
at Widnes had been a bit of a nuisance to him (the speaker). He 
was frequently asked by members of his Council, and by con- 
sumers as well, “‘ How is it you cannot supply gas as cheaply as 
they do at Widnes?” It was always Widnes. He explained to 
his inquirers as well as he could. To some the explanation was 
satisfactory; but to others it was not. Mr. Carr’s address had 
been very interesting to those present, and would be to a much 
wider audience when published. Not only this, it would be read 
with attention by members of local authorities having gas under- 
takings—particularly the part which dealt with the appropriation 
of gas profits in relief of rates—a policy which he considered was 
to bedeplored. Mr. Carr’s presence was much appreciated by the 
Association, The Junior Associations were becoming stronger 
every day; and he felt they were necessary for the future welfare 
of the gas industry. 

Mr. J. TayLor (Mossley) seconded, and observed that this was 
not the first time they had been indebted to Mr. Carr. About 
two years ago he assisted the Junior Association by showing the 
members through his works at Widnes; and having now heard 
his address, it would not be Mr. Carr’s fault if they did not make 
gas as cheaply as was done at Widnes. 

Mr. R. B. Brappock (Radcliffe), who supported, referred with 
particular satisfaction to Mr. Carr’s remarks about the capital 
of gas-works. This was a matter that affected him very closely. 
The works he was connected with were saddled with a heavy 
capital; and he quite agreed with Mr. Carr that they were largely 
in the hands of their predecessors. The works where he was 
engaged were put down, regardless of expense, to supply a million 
cubic feet per day. That was 34 years ago; and to-day they 
were only approaching the time when they required the maximum. 
Meanwhile a great proportion of the plant had become obsolete ; 
but unfortunately the capital was not obsolete, and there were par- 
liamentary powers as to depreciation. 

The resolution having been carried with acclamation, 

Mr. Carr suitably responded, saying he was pleased to find 
that his lecture had been appreciated. 


A PLEAsant Duty. 


The PreEsIDENT said that, as those present were aware, they 
had with them that afternoon a familiar face—a gentleman who 
had rendered very valuable assistance to the Association from the 
start. He referred to Mr. Tim Duxbury, who was now President 
of the Senior Association ; and as some slight recognition for his 
services to the Junior Association, the Council had decided to 
make him an honorary member. He therefore had pleasure in 
presenting him with the honorary.membership card. 

Mr. Duxsury said he well remembered the early days of the 
Association, and the difficulties they had to contend with. At 
that time Mr. Wellens, their President, was one of his Assistants 
at Middleton, and they talked the matter over frequently. Though 
things did not run smoothly at the beginning, Mr. Wellens stuck 
to his guns ; and he (Mr. Duxbury) looked after the other end, as 
it were. There was no doubt about it, the success of the Junior 
Association was in the main due to their present President and 
a few other enthusiastic members. For himself, he felt that what- 
ever he had done for the Junior Association was more than re- 
paid by his being made an honorary member. 


THE DINNER. 


After dinner there was a smoking concert presided over by Mr. 
Wellens, who was supported by the principal officers of the Asso- 
ciation and by the President of the Senior Association. Song and 
toast came in quick succession—a pleasant evening being spent. 
All contributors to the programme, save one, were either drawn 
from the Senior or Junior Gas Association. 





CoMPLIMENT TO THE PRESIDENT. 


The usual “ Loyal toast ” was duly honoured; and then Mr. F. 
Tuorp (Manchester) proposed “The President.” He said Mr. 
Wellens was one they particularly honoured, seeing that he had 
held the two most important positions in the Association—those 
of Secretary and President. All through, he had the one aim 
before him of making the Society a success. The present year 
had been one of the most important in the history of the Associa- 
tion; and at the meeting with the Seniors at the Manchester Gas 
Exhibition and the conferences of the Joint Councils of the Junior 
Associations, Mr. Wellens sustained his position in a manner to 
win their hearty approval. 

The toast was received with musical honours; and in reply Mr. 
WELLENS gratefully acknowledged the help he received during 
his secretaryship and since his election to the presidency. As to 
the Joint Councils of the Junior Associations, they had already 
done good work, and were capable of doing a great deal more. 
This all went to prove that they were animated by one object— 
to bring about efficiency in their professions, so that they could 
keep at the head. This, he thought, was proved when they met 
the electricians in conference; the latter having much the worst 
of the discussion. 

Mr. E. V. HoLtincwortu (Salford) proposed “Our Guests ;” 
and Mr. Carr, responding, said he was much struck by the whole- 
heartedness which seemed to pervade the members of the Junior 
Association. The wonder to him was that a Junior Association 
did not come into existence years before it did. That it had justi- 
fied its existence was evidenced by the gathering that day and the 
programme they had got through. 

Messrs. F. Ganpy, M.I.Mech.E., Brycr, Scott, and SINGLETON 
also responded. 


PRESENTATION TO THE PAstT Hon. SECRETARY. 


In recognition of his four years’ services as Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Association, Mr. A. L. Holton was presented with a 
handsome time-piece ; the plate at the base bearing the following 
inscription : 

Presented to Mr. Alfred L. Holton by the Manchester and 
District Junior Gas Association on his retirement 
as Hon. Secretary, June, 1908. 


The PrEsIDENT, in presenting the gift, spoke highly of the way 
Mr. Holton had discharged his duties, and incidentally mentioned 
that the idea of having a joint council meeting of the Junior Asso- 
ciations was that of their past Secretary. Healso,in reviewing the 
growth of the Association, stated that from a membership of 30 or 
40 they had now 130 on the books. 

Mr. Hotton, in a happy speech, said it was his good fortune to 
be Secretary of the Association during the most progressive four 
years of its history. He also spoke of the good feeling which 
existed between the officers, which rendered his duties the easier. 
That the Association were making great progress was evident. 
In fact, it was now said they were going toofast. As their policy 
was one of education, and to secure efficiency, he did not see how 
they could go too fast. 

Mr. H. Davis (Blackburn) gave the toast of “ Kindred Associa- 
tions,” and wished them every success in the high ideals they had 
set before them. He said he looked forward to a development 
of the Junior Associations with an annual joint meeting like the 
Seniors. 

Mr. W. Upton (London) responded. These organizations were, 
he said, in the main educational, and that they were necessary 
had been amply demonstrated in quite recent times. In recog- 
nizing the assistance they had received from the Seniors, he 
ventured to strike a warning note. They must not forget that 
they were Juniors, and they must be careful not to overstep the 
mark in their enthusiasm. There was reason, therefore, for their 
being cautious in the election of men to the Councils. They had 
many problems before them as junior gas engineers; and to their 
solution they should devote themselves, so that the gas industry 
might keep its lead. 

The toast of ‘The Manchester Junior Association,” was pro- 
posed by Mr. Tim Duxsury, and responded to by Mr. R. H. 
GarLick; and the proceedings concluded with the singing of 
** Auld Lang Syne.” 


r 








More Gas Rubbish. 


The “ Pall Mall Gazette,” dealing with a Company prospec 
tus referred to in our Editorial columns to-day, says: The public 
have lost a good deal of money by investing money in minor gas 
and water undertakings, the only hopeful prospect of which has 
been the securing of profit for promoting interests, whatever the 
merit of the undertaking. There seems to be no end to these 
curiosities of the gas and water group. The latest is the 
Gowerton and District Gas Company—a little concern in the 
vicinity of Swansea. There is the usual statement of the 
profits derived from sound gas ventures; but the distinction is 
not emphasized between the locality in which these work and 
the rural neighbourhood of the Gowerton venture. Much is made 
of churches, chapels, schools, and a few mines and works. But 
the public will scarcely be inclined to take Gowerton on faith to 
oblige the promoters. And it would be well to know upon what 
authority exactly the Company are contemplating working. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 


A Meeting of this Association was held in the Technical College, 
Glasgow, last Saturday evening—Mr. A. H. WHITELAW, B.Sc., of 
Glasgow, in the chair. About fifty members were present. 


Mr. J. F. Harrison, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Draughtsman in the 
office of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, gavea lecture 
on the subject of ‘ Steel Work, Illustrated by the Erection of the 
Forth Bridge,” in the course of which about eighty lantern views 
were shown upon the screen. It appealed more to engineers 
generally than to those connected with the gas industry; but it 
was interesting from the fact that Mr. Harrison was employed in 
the office of the builders of the famous bridge. 

There having been no discussion, 

The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Harrison, 
who, he said, had had exceptional opportunities in the way of 
bridge building which could only occur once ina lifetime, because 
they were not erecting a Forth Bridge every year. He could not 
help feeling, as the slides were being shown and the descriptions 
given, that the men who designed the bridge and those who built 
it must have had a great many difficulties to contend with; and 
it said a great deal for them that they had been able to overcome 
them. While he was interested in the whole address, he was 
particularly so in the part at the beginning in which Mr. Harrison 
described how they found the positions in which to place the 
caissons by means of the theodolite. A lecture of this kind was 
not only interesting but instructive; and he had no doubt that, 
if Mr. Harrison had had more time, he could have told them 
something about the various stresses which came on to the mem- 
bers, and more about the deflections. 

Mr. Harrison, in acknowledging the vote, said he felt that he 
had undertaken too much in connection with the lecture. There 
were points which he could have dealt with at length, such as the 
particular places at which expansion was allowed for, and other 
matters upon which he had said nothing. He might also have 
enlarged upon the machinery, which was so original, and was 
designed for getting through the greatest quantity of work in the 
least time. He had said nothing about the time of the various 
operations; and he should like to have touched upon many other 
points which occurred to him—and no doubt to his hearers as the 
lecture went on—had he ventured to try their patience for very 
much longer. 








The Work of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


In the course of the Inaugural Address of the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers (Mr. J. C. Inglis, the General 
Manager of the Great Western Railway Company), delivered 
at the opening meeting of the present session last Tuesday, he 
pointed out that the Institution had given assistance of late years 
to general engineering investigation and research work, and said 
the published reports and findings on the various subjects bore 
witness to the attention and labour devoted to them. He ex- 
pressed the belief that this phase of activity would become more 
important as time went on. The Institution was about to find a 
new home; and the impending change would undoubtedly have 
an important influence on its future. The Council had paid 
great attention to the question of the training of those embarking 
upon the profession of engineering ; and, though much progress 
had been achieved in this direction, some further efforts would 
be required to make the standard of tests of practical knowledge 
as satisfactory and definite as those which now obtained for tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge. The Institution had broadened 
the basis of qualification for admission to its own body ; and this 
process of protecting the entrance to the profession was neces- 
sarily the first great operation in improving the general status of 
the engineer. The engineering profession, like most other com- 
mercial interests, was passing through a period of rapid develop- 
ment; and it said much for the prestige of the Institution and its 
members that Government Departments had recently entrusted 
to the Council the important function of selecting and recom- 
mending young engineers for nomination to public appointments. 
It ought to be laid down as a principle that all public moneys 
derived from rates and taxes should be, so far as it was applied 
in engineering construction, expended under the control of some 
definitely qualified engineers, as was already the case in many 
other countries. This would promote efficiency and economy 
in public expenditure, and would immensely strengthen the prac- 
tical side of the engineering profession in Great Britain. 





The late Sir George Livesey, as our readers may recollect, was 
a member of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
At the opening meeting of the present session last Tuesday, the 
retiring President (Sir William Matthews) referred to the loss the 
Institution had sustained by Sir George’sdeath; while Sir William’s 
successor, Mr. J. C. Inglis, in the course of his Inaugural Address, 
when dealing with the subject of labour, remarked that many 
students of co-operation—among them their late respected mem- 
ber Sir George Livesey—had devoted much thought and atten- 
tion to the problem, and results should follow which would assist 
in further adjusting the relations of capital and labour. 
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AMERICA AND A UNIT OF LIGHT, 


Agreement Practically Arrived At. 


At the Meeting last month of the American Gas Institute, a 
report on “A Unit of Light” was presented by a Sub-Committee 
of the Technical Committee as the result of a joint conference 
with Committees of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and the Illuminating Engineering Society, arising out of 
a communication made to the Institute last year by Dr. E. P, 
Hyde and Mr. J. B. Klumpp [see “ Journat,” Nov. 12, 1907, 
p. 486] suggesting an agreement being come to, as to the value 
of a unit of light, by different Societies interested in the subject 
of illumination. 


The Joint Committee—consisting of four members of the 
American Gas Institute (Mr. W. H. Gartley, Mr. A. E. Forstall, 
Mr. Chas. O. Bond, and Dr. A. H. Elliott) with a similar number 
from the Illuminating Engineering Society and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers—held their final meeting on 
Feb. 14 last, when they recognized that, although the differences 
among the units of candle power in use in the United States at 
the present time are not greater than a few per cent., neverthe- 
less, in view of the increasing accuracy that is being demanded 
in industrial photometry, there is a growing need of a common 
unit of candle power which shall be established and maintained 
at the United States Bureau of Standards at Washington, D.C., 
and in terms of which secondary and working standards for use 
in the photometry of all kinds of illuminants can be measured. 
The Committee further realized the importance and desirability 
of international agreement upon a common international unit of 
luminous intensity to be used throughout the civilized world. 
They further stated: “It so happens that the common unit 
which would be adopted in the United States, as a compromise 
between the candle units used in the photometry of gas and 
electric lights, would approximate very closely to the mean value 
of the candle units maintained at the National Laboratories of the 
United States, England, and France.” On the other hand, the 
unit of light maintained at the National Laboratory in Germany 
(the Hefner) differs from the candle units maintained at the 
National Laboratories of the other three countries by so great an 
amount that no benefit would accrue, either to Germany or to 
the other countries, by including the Hefner in taking the mean 
of the various units. It was therefore resolved: 

(1) That the Joint Committee, composed of Sub-Committees of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the American Gas Institute, 
and the Illuminating Engineering Society, approves the adoption of a 
common national candle unit which shall be maintained at the United 
States Bureau of Standards, and in terms of which secondary and 
working standards for use in the various industries can be standardized, 
and recommends to each of the three Societies here represented through 
the respective Sub-Committees the adoption of such a plan. ‘ 

(2) That this Committee will support the Bureau of Standards in 
any action which it may take to bring about international agreement 
upon a common candle unit, and will recommend to each of the three 
Societies here represented the endorsement of such action, provided 
the unit agreed upon shall represent approximately the average value 
of the candle units maintained at present at the National Laboratories 
of the United States, England, and France, or specifically that it 
shall be lower than the unit at present maintained at the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington, D.C., by an amount not less than 1 per 
cent., nor more than 3 per cent.—the exact value to be agreed upon 
as the result of an International Conference. 

(3) That inasmuch as the adoption at this time of a definite value 
for the common national candle unit for the United States would 
embarrass the Bureau of Standards in bringing about international 
action, this Committee refrains at this time from recommending the 
adoption of a definite value for the common national candle unit, but 
recommends, in the interest of the various industries involved, that 
during the interval required for the consummation of international 
action a common candle unit be used which shall be 2 per cent. less 
than that now maintained at the Bareau of Standards, since there can 
be no doubt but that such a candle unit would differ by less than 1 per 
cent. from the proposed international candle. And further resolved 
that the Secretary of this Joint Committee is instructed, after the con- 
currence of the three Societies here represented, to address a letter to 
the Director of the Bureau of Standards enclosing a copy of these 
resolutions, and requesting that the Bureau of Standards, which has 
taken the initiative in the present movement toward a common national 
and international candle unit, maintain as its working candle from this 
time on, until definite international action shall bave been taken, a 
candle unit of 2 per cent. lower than that which it is maintaining at the 
present time. : 

(4) That this Committee recommends that each Society here repre- 
sented, acting through its own proper channels, shall address to such 
similar foreign societies as may be interested a statement of the move- 
ment in the United States toward a common international candle unit 
(enclosing a copy of these resolutions), and shall request the co-opera- 
tion of the said foreign societies in advancing the movement. 


NATIONAL Units oF LIGHT. 


The report proceeds: In presenting these resolutions, which 
have been approved by the Board of Directors of this Institute, 
your Committee believe it important, if not necessary, that a short 
review of the situation should be presented to assist you in arriving 
at an intelligent understanding of the subject before voting. : 

At the present time, the German nation has adopted, as a unit 
of light, that emitted from the Hefner lamp when burned in a pure 
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atmosphere containing 8'8 litres of water vapour per cubic metre 
of dry air at 760 mm. barometric pressure—the quantity of water 
vapour to be determined by an Assman psychrometer. This 
unit they call the “Hefner Kerze,” to distinguish it from the 
English standard candle. It is also known as the “ Hefner Unit ” 
or plain “Hefner.” The standard lamp of Germany is situated 
in the Imperial Physicalische Techniche Reichsanstalt, at Char- 
lottenburg. 

The English nation has, through its scientific bodies, declared 
that the unit of light is the English standard candle; and they have 
defined the value of that unit to be one-tenth the intensity of a 
Harcourt pentane lamp, when that lamp is burned properly in a 
pure atmosphere containing 1o litres of water vapour per cubic 
metre, as determined by a plain wet-and-dry-bulb hygrometer. 
The standard lamp of Great Britain is situated in the British 
National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, near London. 

The French scientific bodies have declared the unit of light for 
France to be the light of the Carcel lamp. Light intensity was 
expressed in Carcels. In 1889, the “ Bougie Decimal” candle 
obtained a position of authority in France. The “Bougie De- 
cimal” is the name given to one-twentieth the Violle platinum 
standard. 

The Bureau of Standards—a bureau of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour of this country, charged with the custody 
of the general standards adopted by Congress, among which are 
weights and measures—in 1903 declared that the unit of light for 
this country shall be the English standard candle, and they defined 
its intensity as 100/88 of the Hefner unit. 

This definition of the value of the unit by the Bureau of Stan- 
dards has been accepted by the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. The Standardization Committee, whose action is final 
for the Electrical Institute, have adopted the following standardiza- 
tion rule: 

Photometry and Lamps. 


Rule 142.—The luminous intensity of sources of light is expressed in 
candle power. The unit of candle power should be derived from the 
standards maintained by the National Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, D.C., which standard unit of candle power equals 100/88 of the 
Hefner unit under Reichsanstalt standard conditions for the Hefner. 
In practical measurements, seasoned and carefully standardized incan- 
oe lamps are more reliable and accurate than the primary stan- 

ards. 

To-day, and for five years past, any standard lamp or electric 
lamp sent to the Bureau of Standards for certification as to its 
value has had that value expressed in terms of this unit—that is, 
in standard candles bearing a relation to the Hefner of 100/88. 


RELATION OF VARIOUS NATIONAL UNITs To Eacu OTHER. 


Naturally the fixing upon this relation by comparing the repre- 
sentative standards of each country against the others has occu- 
pied the attention of photometrists. In England, Germany, 
France, and the United States there are laboratories having in 
their custody standard lamps and electric lamps evaluated 
thereto. The effort culminated at the Gas Congress at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900, in the formation of a Committee known as 
the International Incandescent Photometric Commission. One 
of the important duties of this Commission was to fix upon a 
relation between the various standard lamps of the different 
countries. This Commission published in its convention at 
Zurich, in July, 1907, the following ratios adopted by them; it 
being understood that the normal water vapour of the atmosphere 
in which the lamp was burned for the Carcel and the Harcourt 
pentane lamp should be to litres per cubic metre of pure dry air, 
as determined by the Assman psychrometer, and for the Hefner 
88 litres of water vapour per cubic metre of pure dry air as 
determined by the Assman psychrometer. 


Carcel 10°75 Hefners 
Harcourt 10°95 Hefners 
Harcourt 1*020 Carcels 


(Probable error within 1 per cent.) 

These values are the results of comparisons made by the 
members of the Commission of standard lamps against each 
other and of the values of lamps conveyed in electric bulbs from 
one country to another. This Commission’s report did not meet 
with acceptance by the Electrical Institute, because it was re- 
garded as representing exclusively determinations made by the 
gas interests. In other words, the Commission stated that one- 
tenth of the Harcourt pentane lamp had a value of 1'095 X the 
Hefner lamp, or, conversely, that the Hefner lamp was equal to 
o’913 X the tenth part of the Harcourt pentane lamp. 

We have, then, these two vaiues of the English standard 
candle: First, that of the Bureau of Standards, that it is equal 
to 100/88 of the Hefner lamp, or conversely the Hefner equals 
o’88 candle; second, that of the International Incandescent 
Photometric Commission, that the value of the candle being 1/10 
of the Harcourt pentane lamp is equal to 100/91°3 of the Hefner, 
or conversely the Hefner equals o’913 candle. The difference is 
approximately 4 per cent., and is the difference it was proposed 
that the Joint Committee should consider and, if possible, elimi- 
nate by mutual concessions, so that they could put the Bureau of 
Standards in a position to meet the representatives of the foreign 
countries in an International Conference on the subject, with the 
knowledge that the American Societies and Institutes represent- 
ing the entire illuminating industry of the country were in agree- 
ment as to the value that should be given to the unit of light. 

The call for this joint conference does not allude to the 





adoption of a new temporary standard to be adopted by this 
country to which all the lighting societies will agree, and which 
will be in the custody of the National Bureau of Standards pend- 
ing the final adoption of the international unit when decided on. 
But since the conference, in determining its position as to the. 
international unit, agreed that the value should be reduced not 
less than 1 per cent. nor more than 3 per cent. below the value 
now held by the Bureau of Standards and adopted by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, it was thought best 
to adopt a temporary national unit of 2 per cent. less than the 
present Bureau of Standard unit. If all the Societies interested 
adopt this value, we are sure that the final international value 
cannot cause a change of more than 1 per cent. (a practically 
negligible quantity), and we have secured a unit that meanwhile 
is to be accepted everywhere in this country. 

The present unit of the Bureau of Standards is based on 
having a value of 100/88 = 1°136 Hefners. A reduction of 2 per 
cent. would give a value of 1°113 Hefners. 

How will this value compare with the value promulgated by 
the International Incandescent Photometric Commission? This 
is important, because the Photometric Commission’s value is one 
that was first announced by the British National Physical Labora- 
tory as the English value. This Commission did not directly take 
any position regarding the value of the candle. They were not 
appointed for the purpose. Their duty, among others, was to fix 
on a relation of the values of the Hefner and Harcourt lamps. 
In doing this, they accepted the relative values first announced by 
Mr. Paterson, of the British National Physical Laboratory, that 
the Harcourt pentane lamp was equal to 100/9'13=10'95 times the 
value of the Hefner. And, since the London Gas Reterees have 
announced that the English candle is one-tenth of the Harcourt 
lamp, it logically follows that this International Commission 
endorsed the value of the English candle as being 1°095 Hefners 
when each lamp was burned under certain atmospheric condi- 
tions. In other words, the sequence here is that the London Gas 
Referees first stated that the English candle (unit of light) had a 
value of one-tenth of the Harcourt pentane lamp. The Inter- 
national Commission then gave the value of the Harcourt pentane 
lamp against the Hefner; and in doing this they gave their 
authority to the value determined by the British National Physical 
Laboratory. Thus the International Commission gave an inter- 
national value by which the English candle could be expressed in 
terms of the Hefner unit. That value is the one adopted by the 
British National Physical Laboratory. It is the English estimate 
of the relative values of the candle and the Hefner. 

The comparison then of the new value in this country with this 
English value of the candle would then be as 1°11 to 1°095. This 
apparent discrepancy can now be explained. 

Before going into an examination of this difference, it would be 
well to show why it is desirable that there should be no difference 
between a value of the unit to be adopted by this country and the 
value now held in England. 


Gas CoMPANIES OF THIS CounTRY HAvE ALWays ADHERED 
TO THE ENGLISH VALUE. 


The duty of fixing on and maintaining the value of the English 
standard candle, sometimes called the parliamentary candle, has 
been given by Parliament, for many years, to the Gas Referees of 
London, and to themonly. It does not appear that the Referees 
at any time regarded themselves as the custodian of the unit for 
gas companies in general or for any purpose except for their own 
use in examining the quality of the gas distributed in the City of 
London. But as they were the only authority having legal stand- 
ing, their rulings were accepted by all gas companies in English- 
speaking countries; and that such should have remained true for 
thirty years, without noticeable exception, is a sufficient testi- 
monial to the scientific attainments and careful management of 
the gentlemen whose names are found in the list of Gas Referees 
of the City of London. 

Having authority of Parliament, the Gas Referees first an- 
nounced in 1860 the adoption of the unit as the light emitted by 
a candle weighing six to the pound and burning 120 grains of 
sperm per hour. That value stood alone until Herr Liebenthal, 
of the Reichsanstalt, announced his findings of the relative value 
of the English standard candle against the Hefner, in 1893. 

During those years, the gas companies of the United States, 
without exception, accepted the findings of the Gas Referees. 
The Gas Referees never stated that a sperm candle weighing six 
to the pound, burning 120 grains of sperm per hour, could be 
manufactured, each of which would give a light equal to the 
candle unit. They did state that if a package of sperm candles, 
weighing six to the pound, was presented to them, they might take 
from the package one or more samples and test them ; and if the 
samples so tested gave a light whose value was equal to their 
standard candle, they would certify that the package of candles 
could be used in officially testing the gas sent out by the London 
Gas Companies under their supervision. Itistrue that they went 
one step further in suggesting specifications by which candles 
might be made that would prove of standard value; but nocandle 
was a standard candle unless certified by them after testing a 
sample from the same package. 

In 1897, the position of the Gas Referees, in regard to the use 
of the candle as a standard, was found by them to be untenable ; 
and they stopped using candles in their official tests and stopped 
certifying to the value of any candles. For many years (prior to 
1897) Mr, Harcourt, one of the Gas Referees, had conducted 
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experiments looking to the substitution of a light in place of 
the standard candle that was less variable; and this lamp was 
known as the pentane air-gas flame. In this the pentane and air 
were mixed in definite quantities in a small holder and burned 
through a }-inch orifice preserving a constant flame height; and 
this lamp had been so developed as to give a more constant light 
than candles, and had, for several years prior to 1897, been in 
use in standardizing packets of candles, so that its ability to re- 
produce the unit of light was, in the minds of the Gas Referees, 
unquestioned. Although the substitution of this pentane air-gas 
flame never appeared in a documentary way as being accepted 
officially by the Gas Referees, yet the fact that it was used by 
them for official testing purposes, such as the testing of candles, 
constituted in itself an adoption. 

In 1897, the Gas Referees did officially adopt the present form 
of the Harcourt pentane lamp. Its value was determined by 
comparison with the pentane air-gas flame. It was stated to be 
of a value equal to ten parliamentary candles. In 1903, six years 
after its adoption by the Gas Referees, and after a large number 
had been certified by them or their Secretary for use in other 
places, they presented one lamp to the British National Physical 
Laboratory with the certification that it was of ten-candle value ; 
and this lamp is the one that will be referred to as the repre- 
sentative Harcourt pentane lamp, and upon a study of which the 
relation of the Harcourt pentane lamp to the Hefner lamp was 
reached by the International Incandescent Photometric Com- 
mission and by other investigators. This lamp was made by 
Chance Brothers, and is known as the “ Chance No. 100 Lamp.” 

The gas companies of this country followed the path laid out 
by the Gas Referees ; and, having had experience in the vagaries 
of the individual candles still sent out from the manufacturers in 
England as British parliamentary candles, they began, in 1898, 
to adopt the pentane lamp as a more reproducible standard. [A 
reproducible lamp is a type of which each individual lamp will 
produce a light of the same value. | 

In 1899, at least one municipal inspector of gas in this country 
had adopted it as a working standard. In 1997, the pentane lamp 
was in wide use among the gas companies of this country. 

From this history it will be seen that the gas companies of the 
United States have been consistent in their adherence to the 
oldest and highest authority on this subject. 


SHortT HIsTorY OF THE HEFNER LAMP. 


Before turning to a consideration of the relative values of the 
pentane and Hefner lamps, Jet us have a short history of the 
Hefner lamp. This lamp is of German origin, invented by Hefner 
von Alteneck. The lamp was carefully studied by the Reichsan- 
stalt and perfected by them; and a lamp so perfected has been 
kept in the Reichsanstalt, and bears the same relation to all 
Hefner lamps that the Chance No. 1oo Lamp, at the British 
National Physical Laboratory, bears to all pentane lamps—that 
is, it is the representative lamp used in obtaining relative values 
against other standards. It predates, in its position as the repre- 
sentative Hefner lamp, the Chance No. 100 Lamp by about ten 
years ; and it is of this Hefner lamp that the English standard 
candle is claimed by the Reichsanstalt, the American Bureau of 
Standards, and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers to 
be 100/88 of the Hefner lamp. The Reichsanstalt will certify 
that any Hefner lamp is of equal value to the standard Hefner 
lamp if comparison shows it to be within 2 per cent. of that 
value—permitting a difference of as much as 4 per cent. among 
those Hefners which the Reichsanstalt will certify as being of 1 
Hefner value. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NEw AMERICAN AND ENGLISH VALUE. 


As previously stated, the new American value appears to bear a 
relation to the English value as of 1°113 to 1'095; but this differ- 
ence is very much reduced when a condition, that amounted 
practically to an oversight, was eliminated from the report of the 
International Commission at its Zurich Convention in 1907. 

The International Commission gave the relative value of these 
lamps when each was burned in an atmosphere containing ten 
litres of water per cubic metre of pure dry air as determined by 
the Assman psychrometer. The Gas Referees have used as a 
normal atmosphere, in which their lamp gave 10-candle value, 
one containing ten litres of water per cubic metre of pure dry air 
as determined by the wet and dry bulb hygrometer. 

Quoting from Mr. Paterson’s report to the International In- 
candescent Photometric Commission at Zurich: 

“* Ten litres per cubic metre is the mean humidity observed 
at the Metropolitan office in Victoria Street, London, and at 
the National Physical Laboratories department at Kew.”— 
“ JOURNAL OF Gas LiGuTING,” July 23, 1907, p. 232. 

These ten litres were determined by the wet and dry bulb hygro- 
meter. 


ASSMAN PsyCHROMETER v. WET AND Dry BuL_sp HyGRoOMETER. 

The terms psychrometer and hygrometer mean essentially the 
same thing. Both determine the dewpoint of an atmosphere, 
and furnish data from which the quantity of aqueous vapour in 
an atmosphere can be determined. 

The Assman psychrometer differs from the wet and dry bulb 
hygrometer in results as a measure of humidity. In each case 
wet and dry bulb thermometers are used; but with the Assman 
psychrometer the air is drawn over the bulbs at a constant 
velocity by a small fan operated by clockwork situated above the 
thermometers. As the rate of evaporation, and consequently the 





———— 


cooling effect, is a function of velocity with which the air passes 
over the wet bulb, it is clear that the wet bulb, having air moving 
over it at a certain speed, will, unless the air be entirely saturated 
with moisture, evaporate the water more rapidly than where the 
wet bulb is simply exposed to the air without motion. For this 
reason, the Assman psychrometer will evaporate the water on 
the wet bulb faster, hence cool it more, and hence cause a given 
atmosphere to appear to be drier than a plain wet and dry bulb 
hygrometer will show it to be in a quiet room such as a photo- 
meter room must be. Experiments conducted in this country 
indicate that where a wet and dry bulb hygrometer will show ten 
litres of water per cubic meter, the Assman psychrometer will 
show somewhat less than this. The formula for the correction of 
the effect of water vapour in the atmosphere supporting com- 
bustion of a pentane lamp is: Candle power equals 10 + 0066 
(10 — e) where e equals litres of water vapour per cubic metre of 
pure air. That is, for each 14 litres of water vapour increase, 
there would be a loss of 1 per cent. illuminating value in the pen- 
tane lamp. 

The experiments showing the relative readings of an atmosphere 
as determined by the Assman psychrometer and the wet and dry 
bulb hygrometer have not proceeded far enough to state definitely 
just what correction should be applied to the Zurich Commission’s 
determinations of the Harcourt pentane lamp in terms of the 
Hefner; the Assman psychrometer not having been in our 
possession long enough to permit us to take advantage of a suffi- 
cient range of atmospheric humidities. Enough has been done 
to lead to the belief that with this correction applied, the Zurich 
Commission’s relation will be reduced from o’g13 to about o'go. 
This relation has been corroborated by Dr. Glazebrook, of the 
British National Physical Laboratory, who has published an 
article, which appeared in the Sept. 15 issue of the “ JouRNAL OF 
Gas LIGHTING,” p. 713, in which he states that, according to 
the Assman instrument recommended at Zurich (which may pro- 
bably be taken as giving the more nearly correct result), the 
moisture actually present is only 8 litres per cubic metre when 
an unventilated wet and dry bulb instrument makes it ro litres. 
If we stipulate that e in Mr. Paterson’s formula is to be measured 
by the Assman instrument, it becomes: 

Candle power = 10 + 0°066 (8—e). 
Further, in this article Dr. Glazebrook quotes a letter from 
Professor Boys, one of the Gas Referees, written to him, and 
saying: 

“ My colleagues agree that the degree of humidity repre- 
sented by 8 litres of water vapour in a cubic metre of air as 
measured by the Assman apparatus—seeing that it is com- 
monly met with in this country—is one which may be pro- 
perly taken as standard; and they recognize the advantage 
in international purposes of the very simple relationships of 
the three primary standards which follow from the selection 
of this degree of humidity.” 


Again quoting Dr. Glazebrook : 


“ If we accept the readings of the Assman hygrometer and 
treat 8 litres as the standard conditions for the pentane 
lamp, then 

Hefner candle at 8'8 litres en 
Pentane candle at 8'o litres 993+ 


If such should be realized, the English value of the candle 
would be 100/90, or 1°111 Hefners; andhence it would agree within 
a fraction of 1 per cent., if not exactly, with the proposed new 
unit. In other words, the gas companies of the United States, 
having followed the Gas Referees, would find themselves able to 
accept the proposed new standard of this country without making 
any change whatever. Practically, this seems to be true. The 
change agreed upon by the Joint Committee appears to be that 
in making this a 2 per cent. reduction the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers have abandoned their former value of the unit, and 
adopted a new unit coinciding with the value then held by the 
gas companies. 

We have so far dwelt upon the meaning to the gas companies 
of the adoption of the new unit by showing its reference to exist- 
ing unitsthrough their mutual relations to the Hefner. This has 
been the manner adopted by the physicists representing the 
various countries; but you will note that the proposed resolution 
makes no mention of any flame standard. It simply states that 
the present unit is to be reduced 2 per cent. The present unit 
is now carried in an electric incandescent lamp by the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington—the same as the value of the English 
unit is carried in an electric incandescent lamp in the British 
National Physical Laboratory; and the value of the Hefner is 
carried in an electric lamp at the Reichsanstalt. The National 
Laboratories declare that seasoned incandescent electric lamps 
can be maintained so as to give light that will not vary more 
than one-half of 1 per cent. for at least 200 hours. Under care- 
ful regulations, these lamps can be extinguished and relighted 
at will without changing their intensity. Each National Labora- 
tory has such lamps calibrated in terms of their national unit. 
Representatives of each laboratory have had opportunities of 
comparing the values of their units through these lamps with the 
units in the National Laboratories of other countries ; and repre- 
sentatives of the American Bureau of Standards have, at various 
times in the last three years, carried these standard electric 
lamps to the National Physical Laboratory of England and com- 
pared the value of the American unit with the English unit. 
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Dr. E. P. Hyde, of the Bureau of Standards, published in 1907 
the result of his observations made in this way: He found the 
English unit to be 0984 xX the American unit. Dr. Rosa, Phy- 
sicist of the Bureau of Standards, again made the comparison 
this year, and found the English unit to equal o'985 x the 
American unit. If, therefore, the American unit is reduced 2 per 
cent.—that is, if the proposed American unit be made 098 of the 
present unit—it will be seen that the new American unit will 
coincide with the English within less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
less than the English unit. 

Hence it appears that, both from a somewhat theoretical com- 
parison and from a practical test of actually comparing the unit 
of this country against that of England, we find that the proposed 
new unit should cause no change in the photometrical work of 
those gas companies of America that have followed in the footsteps 
of the Gas Referees of London in adopting the pentane lamp as 
of 10-candle value. 

And here the report of the Committee, we had hoped, could be 
ended by the introduction of a motion that the Institute adopt 
the resolution of the Joint Committee. That resolution has been 
adopted both by the Institute of Electrical Engineers and by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society ; but, unfortunately, one more 
test is requisite before your Committee feel secure enough in 
their position to ask you to take final action. 

We have stated above that in all measurements of the Har- 
court pentane lamp against the Hefner, and in the comparison of 
the present American unit against the English unit, the Harcourt 
pentane lamp at the British National Physical Laboratory was 
taken as of 10 candles value, when burned in the prescribed 
atmosphere. The lamp was obtained from the London Gas 
Referees. The pentane lamps in this country were either certified 
to as of 10 candles value by the Secretary of the Gas Referees, 
or had values given them by comparison against lamps so certified. 
It only remained to ascertain if lamps sent to this country so 
certified did actually have the same value as the Chance No. 100 
Lamp at the British National Physical Laboratory. To ascertain 
this, we sent a pentane lamp bearing Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield’s 
certificate to the Bureau of Standards at Washington last May to 
determine its value when compared against the primary incan- 
descent electric standards which had been sent to England and 
there compared against the Chance No. 100 Lamp. 

It being necessary to have this comparison made in Washing- 
ton in a normal atmosphere, we are informed by the Bureau of 
Standards that atmospheric conditions in their location during 
the last five months have been so far removed from normal that 
they are not now ready to put a value on this lamp. 

The constitution of the Institute provides that the adoption of 
such a resolution must be by vote of the Institute after having 
the approval of the Board of Directors; but the Institute may by 
vote delegate its power to a Special Committee to take final action 
on behalf of the Institute. In view of the fact that the adoption 
of this unit now waits only on the action of this Institute, and 
that we are now returning to weather of more nearly normal 
humidity, so that we will not have long to wait for the report of 
the Bureau on our pentane lamp, it is particularly desirable that 
we should not have final action postponed for another vear until 
the Institute meets again. It is hoped that such a Committee 
will be appointed. 

With this end in view, after conferring with a representative of 
the Bureau of Standards, the following letter was sent to Dr. S. W. 
Stratton, the Director of the Bureau : 


Dr. S W. Stratton, Philadelphia, Oct. 2, 1908. 
Director, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir,—As Chairman of the Sub-Committee on the Unit of Light, 
and of the Technical Committee of the American Gas Institute, I have 
recently had an opportunity of consulting some of the officers, Com- 
mittee members, and prominent members of the Institute, on the sub- 
ject of the proposed resolutions drawn up by the Joint Committee of 
the three Associations, and I am led to believe from the views expressed 
that the American Gas Institute will not approve, at their next meeting, 
the joint resolution. 

It is felt that the Institute will not, at that time, be in possession of 
all the facts necessary to enable them to act clearly. The most impor- 
tant of these is that it will not know exactly what change the adoption 
of the new unit will introduce in the business of the gas companies of 
the United States. This will be decided when your Bureau is able to 
fix on the value of the pentane lamp now being tested by you, which 
lamp bears the certificate of the Secretary of the London Gas Referees 
as having a value of ten candles. 

In view of the fact that the American Gas Institute meets yearly, 
and by its Constitution this resolution must be acted upon this October 
or go over until the meeting in October, 1909, unless the Institute by 
motion delegates its authority to a Special Committee with power to 
take final action in the matter when in possession of what they believe 
to be all the requisite data, the Institute will be asked to have sucha 
Committee appointed to take final action and to act in an advisory 
capacity to you in all matters relating to the unit of light, if such is 
your desire. 

In order that that Committee may be most useful to you, I will ask 
you to advise me whom you desire to have appointed. 

(Signed) W. H. Garttey, 
Chairman, Technical Committee. 
To this letter the following reply has been received: 


Mr. W. H. Gartley, Washington, Oct. 2, 1908. 
Chairman, Technical Committee, American Gas Institute. 
Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of Oct. 2, in reference to the 
action that will probably be taken by the Gas Institute at its conven- 





tion in New York on the resolutions drawn up by the Joint Committee 
representing the American Gas Institute, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Though I regret that there is any reason why the Gas Institute should 
defer favourable action on the resolutions which have already been 
adopted by the two Societies, I quite agree with you that, inasmuch as 
there is felt to be a lack of sufficient data, it is much better to defer final 
action than to submit the matter to the Institute in an unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Your suggestion that a Committee representing the Gas Institute be 
appointed to confer with the Bureau on the subject of the international 
unit of light, meets with my hearty approval. I take pleasure, there- 
fore, in suggesting the names of the following representative members 
of the Gas Institute to be appointed to serve on this Committee: Dr. 
A. C. Humphreys, President of the Gas Institute; Mr. Walton Clark, 
Past-President of the Gas Institute; Mr. W. H. Gartley, Chairman of 
the Technical Committee of the Gas Institute; and Mr. Arthur G. 
Glasgow, of London, who I understand has represented the Institute 
in tests of pentane lamps that have been made in London. 

In addition to these four gentlemen, I would be glad to consider as 
members of the Committee any other members of the Gas Institute 
whom the President of the Institute may appoint. Moreover, I would 
recommend, if consistent with your policy, that this Committee be 
authorized to act in an advisory capacity to this Bureau for the ensuing 
year in all departments of the work of this Bureau in which the Gas 
Institute may be interested. (Signed) 


The present Committee recommends that the Institute takes 
action in accordance with this letter. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Distillation of Carbonaceous Substances. 
[THe “CoaLitE” Process.] 
ParKER, T., of Chapel Street, Edgware Road, W. 
No. 18,118; Aug. 9, 1907. 

This invention relates to the “ partial destructive distillation of car- 
bonaceous substances,” by the process described in patent No. 14,365 of 
1906—that is to say, to a process of destructive distillation of coal at a 
low temperature arrested at the point when illuminating gas ceases to 
be evolved. Its object is “‘ to effect such a process of distillation with 
economy and efficiency and in such manner as to producea thoroughly 
homogeneous product without any wastage due to the insufficient dis- 
tillation of any part of the mass treated.” 

The distillation is effected within retorts (vertically, horizontally, or 
otherwise disposed) of about 4 to 6 inches internal diameter. Heat is 
applied uniformly round the retorts, “so that thus the distillation takes 
place towards the centre by gradual penetration, and the whole mass is 
uniformly distilled.” 

In carrying the invention into effect, the patentee says he prefers to 
arrange the tubes vertically with a slight downwardly-flaring shape, and 
to dispose the tubes so as to leave spaces between them through which 
the hot gases may pass, so that the tubes may be uniformly heated. 
He does not, however, illustrate the particular way in which he con- 
structs his bench. 

The claim made for the invention is in these words: “In a process 
for the partial destructive distillation of coal at a low temperature 
which is arrested at the stage when illuminating gases cease to be 
evolved, the use of retorts of an internal diameter of from about 4 to 
6 inches, and so disposed as to be uniformly heated in the manner and 
substantially as described.” 


S. W. Stratton, Director. 








Coal Gas Retort-Settings. 
Jounston, A. A., of Brentford. 
No. 22,274; Oct. 9, 1907. 

This invention relates to “improvements in the construction and 
arrangement of retorts used in the manufacture of coal gas, and has for 
its object to increase the yield and rate of production of gas on a given 
area.” The bench of inclined or horizontal retorts employed is con- 
structed in such manner that the retorts are of considerable depth 
vertically as compared with their width horizontally. They are pro- 
vided, preferably on the walls remote from the heating flues, with 
means by which the gasis collected from the coolest portion, practically 
as soon as generated. 

A bench of inclined or horizontal retorts is so constructed that the 
retorts or chambers are arranged in one or more pairs formed of two 
outer walls and an intermediate or separating wall. The outer walls 
are heated by gases from generators or furnaces; while the wall 
separating the retorts constituting each pair is so constructed as to form 
a series of outlet passages for the escape of the generated gas. These 
outlet passages may consist of undercut lips, projecting portions or 
ridges on the inner faces of the separating or intermediate wall which 
run along substantially the whole length of the retorts and form, with 
the parts of the separating wal! immediately beneath, continuous 
passages by means of which the gas is collected as generated. The 
inner surfaces of the outer walls of the retorts are preferably provided 
with ridges opposite to the undercut lips on the inner surfaces of the 
separating wall, so that the coal arches or collects between them during 
the greater part of the distillation process. 

Instead, however, of heating only one wall of the retorts (while still 
using the same arrangement of undercut lips or projecting portions for 
collecting the gas), the walls on the opposite sides of the retorts or 
chambers may be heated ; the flues or passages conveying the heating 
gases being in this case arranged at two sides of the retort instead of 
only one. 

According to another way of carrying out the invention, each retort 
may consist of an outer wall heated by gases from generators or fur- 
naces and an inner wall provided with a series of outlet orifices opening 
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into an outlet passage. Preferably, the retorts are so arranged that 
one outlet passage serves as a means for conveying away on each side of 
it the gas as generated, though each retort may be provided with its 
own separate collecting passage. The outlet orifices in the inner walls 
of the retorts are arranged at intervals apart, and are inclined or 
shielded so as to prevent the entrance of coal into the outlet passages, 
as has been proposed in the case of other constructions. 
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Johnston’s Retort-Setting. 


The illustration shows, in partial sectional elevation, the application 
of the invention to inclined retorts, with a vertical section and a plan 
of the retorts, and the heating flues therefor. 

The retorts are made of considerable depth vertically as compared 
with their width horizontally. They are provided, preferably on the 
walls remote from the heating flues, either with a series of undercut 
lips A (as shown), or with a series of overhanging projections which 
extend along practically the whole length of the retorts, and form, with 
the parts of tbe walls immediately beneath, continuous passages by 
which the gas is collected practically as soon as generated. In order 
to economize space and obtain the best heating effect, the retorts are 
preferably arranged in pairs, and in such manner that the outer walls 
of contiguous retorts also constitute the walls of the heating flues ; but, 
if desired, they may be heated on each side. 

The patentee concludes his specification by saying: I am aware 
that it has been proposed in patents No. 5464 of 1890 and No. 15,154 of 
1902 to construct retorts having at one side or at opposite sides outlet 
orifices opening into collecting passages located at a distance from the 
heating passages or the fire. The retorts described and illustrated in 
these specifications were vertical retorts, properly so called—that is to 
say, retorts having their walls disposed around a single vertical axis ; 
whereas the retorts to which my invention is applied are inclined or 
horizontal retorts—that is to say, those extending for a considerable 
extent in an inclined or horizontal direction. 


Repurifying Spent Lime. 
MIpDLETON, R., of Leeds. 
No. 22,894; Oct. 17, 1907. 

The patentee proposes to subject the spent lime to the action of heat. 
In order to do this “effectually and economically,” he first prepares 
the lime, when necessary, by a drying process if left too damp, and then 

resses it into blocks or briquettes of small size—say, 1 lb. or even 
ess, and of a shape (spheroidal, rectangular, or otherwise) that will 
permit the free passage of air and heat in and between the blocks, both 
when they are drying and afterwards when under heat. 

Before pressing the lime into blocks, a proportion of some dry com- 
bustible is mixed with it; and for this purpose sawdust is suggested as 





“ being efficient and satisfactory, as well as economical on account of 
its comparative cheapness.” About 5 per cent. of sawdust, measured 
by bulk, may be employed ; but twice as much if drying purposes are 
also view, and in some cases even more if a suitable binder is at 
hand. 

Relative to the burning of the prepared blocks, the patentee favours 
the introduction of heat separated from its source of supply—i.e., such 
as may be obtained in a reverberatory or like furnace, or from a gas-fed 
furnace; in all cases taking care that enough oxygen is left for the 
proper combustion of the briquettes superadded fuel. But the inter- 
stices between the blocks may be made to carry fuel added along with 
them, as in an ordinary cupola-like vertical furnace. 


Removing Sulphur Compounds from the Refuse 
Water of Gas-Generators. 
BavkE, F., of Berlin. 
No. 28,280; Dec. 23, 1907. 


The object of this invention is to effect the removal of the sulphur 
from the water which has been used for washing and cooling gases 
coming from generators, so that the water can be discharged into public 
streams or sewers. To this end, the water is brought into contact with 
manganese dioxide by being passed through layers of it mixed with 
some porous binding materia!. 

A “very practical form” of carrying out the invention is to mould 
pulverized manganese dioxide into blocks or lumps with a porous 
binding material—for example, 60 per cent. of pulverized manganese 
dioxide, or it may be only in fine granulated form, mixed with 40 per 
cent. of cement or gvpsum. Such blocks are porous; and the water 
percolates through them, so that a large surface of the manganese 
dioxide is exposed for the water to pass over. 

In purifying sewage water, and also in removing sulphur from gas 
distilled from coal, manganese dioxide has been used, the patentee 
points out. But so far as he is aware, no attempt has been made to 
effect the purification of the washing water used in generators by the 
filtration of the water through consecutive layers of manganese dioxide. 
Such waters contain sulphurous acid; and the present invention is 
“limited to the extraction of such sulphur compounds from the refuse 
water of gas-generators.” 


Variable-Rate Meters. 
Mint, L., of Paris. 


No. 3492; Feb. 15, 1908. Date claimed under International 
Convention Feb. 16, 1907. 


This invention relates to meters which record at a higher rate at 
certain times of the day than at others—applicable for registering or 
totalizing the price of a fluid consumed—such, for example, as water, 
gas, or electricity—while taking into account variations in the price of 
the supply. The invention is thus adapted to take into account, in 
registering the price to be paid by the consumer, the probable load on 
the mains at the given moment, and to vary the price per unit con- 
sumed, according to the total consumption from the mains. The 
tariff can be varied to any extent by the movement of a wedge operated 
by a clockwork-driven cam and serving to vary the price of the fluid at 
different times. The wedge preferably transmits motion between the 
meter-driven cam and an oscillating member ending in a pawl, the 
angular motion of the oscillating member increasing in proportion as a 
thicker part of the wedge is interposed. In its turn, the oscillating 
member, through the medium of its pawl, moves a ratchet wheel for- 


ward at each oscillation, to the extent of a number of teeth varying — 


with the amplitude of the oscillation. Another feature of the invention 
consists in the addition of a device whereby any number of lower 
tariffs can be cut out if required and a minimum tariff fixed. Means 
are also provided for ascertaining the tariff obtaining at any moment. 
The illustration filed by the patentee shows (by way of example) the 
invention as applied to an electricity meter; but it can be equally 
applied to any other kind of meter. We reproduce a front and side 
elevation of an ampere-hour meter provided with the rate-varying 
arrangement; also a diagram showing the variation in the price of 
current as a function of the time of consumption. 

Motion is derived from a spindle A driven through a train of wheels 
by the armature of the meter (or from any other suitable spindle in the 
case of another fluid); this motion being communicated to a ratchet 
wheel B, the rotation of which has its acceleration modified in the 
following way: C is a clockwork movement which imparts rotation to 
acam D through gearing driven by the barrel E (or directly) ; the cam 
making one revolution every twenty-four hours. The cam may be 
shaped as indicated by the curve—the most elevated portion of the cam 
corresponding to lighting up time, between 6 and 7 p.m., while the 
deepest part of the cam corresponds to2a.m. The elevations and de- 
pressions of the cam may be the inverse of those shown if the arm of 
the lever is arranged to indicate or charge the high rate, when it bears 
upon a recessed part of the cam, for example. 

The cam actuates a lever F, the end of which carries a wedge G, 
which thus rises or falls according to the position of the cam. The 
pawl which drives the ratchet wheel B is arranged to be pushed by a 
link operated by the spindle A acting upon the tail of the pawl through 
the medium of the wedge. When the wedge is only slightly interposed 
between the link and the pawl, the link imparts a short feed to the 
pawl through the wedge, so that the ratchet wheel B is only turned 
through one or two teeth; whereas if the wedge-shaped member is in a 
lower position, it allows the link to impart a longer stroke to the pawl, 
which may thus turn the ratchet wheel eight or ten teeth at a time. 

Now the spindle A rotates at a speed which is a function of the cur- 
rent consumed, and the ratchet wheel B turns at a speed which is a 
function of the price of the current flowing at any given moment. 
Under these conditions, when no current is being consumed (so that 
the meter does not rotate), the ratchet wheel does not rotate, and the 
hour dial or hand of the clock alone turns without any registration 
being effected, but actuating at each revolution the wedge G, which is 
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arranged not to descend or move so that it can effect any measuring or 
recording. If, on the other hand, the consumption is taking place at 
the lighting-up time, or the time of lowest price, or at any other time, 
the sums registered will be proportional to the quantity of current con- 
sumed and to the rate obtaining at any moment. 
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Mahl’s Variable-Rate Meters. 


The dial pointers actuated by the spindles H, I, J may indicate (in 
pence, shillings, and pounds respectively) the amount due for the 
current consumed; while the price of the kilowatt hour at any moment 
of working is indicated on the scale K by a pointer which gives the 
position of the wedge G at any moment. 

If, in consequence of special arrangements, it is not required to give 
the consumer the benefit of the lower rate at the hours of low consump- 
tion, the pointer is kept at the higher rates by the lever F being adapted 
to be set, by an eccentric Lor any other device, at an agreed minimum 
price; but this does not prevent the pointer indicating the higher rates 
at the proper time. When the pointer is thus set, it obstructs or 
limits the motion of the lever F, which does not withdraw the wedge 
so far from the link and pawl that the feed of the ratchet wheel B is 
maintained at a higher rate. 


Manufacture of Sulphocyanides. 
BritisH CyANIDES Company, LiMiTED, and Cuance, K. M., of 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
No. 6218; March 20, 1908. 


In carrying out the invention described in patent No. 13,653 of Igor, 
it has hitherto been deemed necessary to scrub the gas in a “costly 
and complicated scrubber ” of the type commonly used for extracting 
ammonia from coal gas; but the patentees now state that they have 
found that such scrubbers, besides involving considerable initial out- 
lay, are costly to maintain in good working order, because their com- 
plicated revolving apparatus is, when sulphur is employed, liable to 
great wear and tear, and to break down, with consequent stoppage of 
the plant. Again, they have found that in working with gas from which 
the tar has already been extracted there generally remains sufficient 
tar to form a coating upon the sulphur which is being agitated in 
presence of the gas containing cyanogen; and this tar coating impedes 
the effective formation of polysulphides, and, consequently, the sub- 
sequent formation of sulphocyanides. They have also found that in 
some gas-works, where the tar is present in still greater quantity, the 
effective working of the scrubbing apparatus is liable to be greatly im- 
peded, and even stopped, by the tar. Hence it is very desirable to 
remove as far as possible the last traces of tar from the gas previous to 
passing it through liquor in which sulphur is being agitated. Their 
present arrangement of apparatus allows such removal to be effectively 
brought about. 

They first wash the gas in a liquor in which there is no free sulphur, 
but which contains alkaline polysulphide in solution, and next in am- 
moniacal or gas liquor or water together with free sulphur, which is 
kept agitated by some simple stirring appliance. In tbe first washing, 
the alkaline polysulphide reacts upon some of the cyanogen in the gas 
to form sulphocyanide. The sulphuretted hydrogen thereby liberated 
passes with the gas to the second washing compartment containing 
the sulphur, where the sulphuretted hydrogen combines with the am- 
monia and the sulphur to form ammonium polysulphide, which re- 
moves the remainder of the cyanogen, while some of the polysulphide 
is led to the first vessel for use therein as above explained. If it be 
considered desirable to employ this working apparatus for the produc- 
tion of sulphocyanides after, instead of before, the ammonia has been 
completely extracted from the gas, it will then be necessary to intro- 
duce an alkaline base together with the sulpbur. 


“A communication from L. J. Wondrak and I. Klier. 





While the patentees wish to broadly claim as their process “the 
simplified production of sulphocyanides from gas no matter what the 
particular form of apparatus adopted,” they proceed to describe an 
apparatus by the aid of which the process may be “ cheaply and 
effectively ” carried out. Such an apparatus comprises in the main 
two closed vessels or tanks, in the first of which is a liquor containing 
alkaline polysulphide beneath the surface of which the crude gas is 
delivered. From this tank the gas is led to the second tank, where it 
is brought into contact with ammoniacal or gas liquor or water and 
sulphur, which is kept stirred. The second tank is conveniently 
arranged at a higher level than the first ; so that the liquor from it, 
owing to the condensation from the gas or the addition of fresh liquor, 
overflows into the lower vessel, carrying with it polysulphide formed in 
the upper tank. 













































































British Cyanides Company’s New Washer. 


This polysulphide, on meeting the crude gas, combines with some of 
the cyanogen in it to form sulphocyanide. Sulphuretted hydrogen is 
given off, which passes with the gas into the second tank, where fresh 
polysulphide is being formed and where the remainder of the cyano- 
gen is extracted. The lower tank may be emptied when the solution 
of sulphocyanide in it reaches sufficient strength, or the solution may 
be allowed simply to overflow into receiving vessels. By the use of 
the lower tank, in which there is no sulphur, it is said that the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto been met with, owing to the imperfect 
separation of tar as industrially carried out, may be avoided. 

Ais the inlet through which the gas is brought to the chamber B, 
from which a number of pipes C, with serrated or perforated ends, 
deliver it beneath the surface of the liquor contained in the first tank 
D. It passes thence by the pipe E to the chamber F, from which 
again a number of pipes G deliver it beneath the surface of the liquor 
in the second tank H, in which is astirrerI. J is the exit pipe, and 
K is a hopper by means of which sulphur may be introduced into the 
upper tank. 

From the tank H a pipe L leads to a vessel M, in which is a down- 
flow pipe N leading to the tank D. The height of this pipe can be 
adjusted so as to regulate the rate of flow from the tank H to the tank 
D. O is a pipe putting the vessel M into communication with the 
tank H above the level of the liquor, so as to equalize the pressures. 
A similar arrangement P may be used for the overflow of the liquor 
from the lower tank. © is a valve by means of which the tar that 
collects in the tank D may be removed. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


22,748.—CHarman, H., ‘‘ Paotometer.” Oct. 27. 

22,760.—HAL_L, L. G., ‘‘ Repairing defective gas and water mains.” 
Oct. 27. > 

22,786.—SHELDON, F., and Morranp, J. C., “Scraper for cleaning 
the interior of metal pipes.” Oct. 27. 

22,788.—LEtTs, F., “‘ Central-draught kettle for gas-stoves.’’ Oct. 27. 


22,795.—MacrH_Erson, A., ‘‘ Generation of petrol gas.” Oct, 27. 
22,851.—TULLY, C. B., ‘“‘ Manufacture of gas.’’ Oct. 27. 
22,853.— REILLY, P. C., ‘* Separating coal tar.’’ Oct. 27. 


22,855.—FRYER, E. J., and Roark, E. B., “‘ Water-meter.’’ Oct. 27. 

22,940.—NEAL, H. A., and Pye-Smitu, A., “‘ Gas-blowers.”’ Oct. 28. 

22,963.—EwartT, G. H., “‘ Geysers.” Oct. 28. 

22,964.—Fa Lk, S., ‘‘ Holding globes or shades.” Oct. 28. 

23,042.—WILTON, G., “‘ Washing gases.” Oct. 29. 

23,043.— WILTON, G., “ Purification of gas and the recovery of bye- 
products.” Oct. 29. 

23,044.— WILTON, G., “ Gas generators.” Oct. 29. 

23,122.—SEVERIN, L., “Inverted mantles.” Oct. 30. 

23,133.—HERSCHELL, J. M., “‘ Manufacture of gas from mineral oil.” 
Oct. 30. 

23,199.—MaystTon, A. R., “ Pipes for gas, water, and the like, and 
the methods of jointing or connecting them together.” Oct. 31. 

23,263.—MEUNIER, S., ‘Gas manufacture.’’ Oct. 31. 

23,279 —WILTON, G., “ Purification of gases or the treatment there- 
of for the recovery of bye-products.’’ Oct. 31. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


Gas Making in Mond Producers. 


Sir,—Referring to the editorial article on the above subject in the 
issue of the “JourNaL’’ for the 27th ult., I bave much pleasure in 
giving you the information you require—viz., that the Mond plant at 
Warrington, to which you refer, is not, and never has been, provided 
with ammonia-recovery apparatus. 

I am much obliged for your confirmation of my views as to the 
quality of producer gas made by the coke gas-producers used for firing 
the retorts in lighting-gas works. 

39, Victoria Sireet, S.W., 

Nov. 2, 1928. 


[The above is referred to in our Editorial columns to-day.—Eb. J.G.L.] 


Gas Shareholder Disqualified as Councillor. 


S1r,—In your issue of the 3rd inst. (p. 365), you state that the Padstow 
Urban District Council have declared Mr. Hawken’sseat thereon vacant, 
in consequence of his being a shareholder in the Gas Company, with 
whom the Council have a contract. 

As the point raised by the District Council is one which seriously 
affects the rights of gas shareholders generally, will you allow me to 
say that, assuming the report in question to be correct, I consider the 
action of the Council to be wrong. Section 46 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, which deals with the disqualifications of parish or 
district councillors, provides, inter alia, that a person shall not be dis- 
qualified for being elected or being a member or chairman of a council 
ofa parish or of a district, other than a borough or a board of guardians, 
by reason of being interested, inter alia, ‘‘in any contract with the 
council or board as a shareholder in any joint-stock company ; but he 
shall not vote at any meeting of the council or board on any question 
in which such company are interested, except that in the case of a 
water company or other company established for the carrying on of 
works of a like public nature, this prohibition may be dispensed with 
by the county council.” 

I suggest to Mr. Hawken that if the Padstow Urban District Council 
proceed to enforce their resolution, he should put the matter in the 
hands of his Solicitor. 


ARTHUR H. Lymn. 
Power Gas Corporation, Limited. 





FRED. E, Cooper, Secretary. 
Ase Gas Companies’ Protection Association, 
5, Victoria Street, S.W., Nov. 5, 1908, 


Riveting Services to Steel Mains. 


Sir,—Replying to Mr. Walter Hole’s letter, in reference to his third 
objection (¢) to the expansion-nipple, in which he contends that if the 
nipple were corroded it could not be taken out, we stated in our pre- 
vious letter that these nipples were made of the same material as the 
mains, and formed a joint with the latter equivalent to the branch of 
atee. Why, therefore, should the expansion-nipple be singled out for 
corrosion, or what would be done with the branch of a tee under those 
circumstances ? 

Farther, the expansion-nipple is completely covered externally by 
the saddle and packing ring; so that it is at least as well protected as 
the main, without depending on the workman for paint or wrapping. 
Under equal conditions affecting corrosion, we have no doubt that an 
ordinary wrought iron service tube will go long before the Mannesmann 
pipe or expansion nipple. 

Mr. Hole’s first criticism (a), referring to the disturbing effect of 
screwing or unscrewing subsequent lengths of service, applies to all 
cases of screwed connections between service and main—whether steel 
or cast iron ; and we do not see why this objection should first see the 
light when we offer a locking process in addition to ordinary screwing. 
Oa the other hand, we consider this trouble, which has previously 
existed, is now met by the expansion nipple which, as we have already 
stated, can neither be turned in nor out by ordinary means. 

In addition to this, the socket which screws on the nipple, and 
presses down the saddle, also serves as a lock-nut, and can, by reason 
of the strength of the riveting, be screwed up exceedingly tight. The 
locking action, therefore, is two-fold. 

This leads us once more to the second objection (b), the difficulty of 
getting the nipple out. The demand for security in main and service 
laying will not be satisfactorily met by a system which takes to pieces 
as easily asit is put together. 

So far as we are concerned, this closes the correspondence. 


Deptford, Nov. 7, 1978. J. STONE anpD Co., LiMiTED. 











Electric Light Failure at Preston.—For a considerable period 
during the night of Monday of last week, Preston suffered from a 
failure of the electric light, owing to the breakdown of an engine at 
the power station. Business was in full progress; and candles were 
in extraordinary demand—shopkeepers being sold out within a few 
minutes. At the General Post Office and the leading municipal build- 
ings work proceeded by candle light. 


Water Scheme for Maryport.—The Maryport Urban District 
Council, after having decided in favour of a gravitation water scheme 
from Aikon Beck, have determined to duplicate the main and con- 
tinue pumping water from the River Derwent at Cockermouth. This, 
it is said, will cost about £20,000, as against £53,c00 for the gravita- 
tion scheme ; but the latter would have saved {800 to £1000 a year on 
pumping. Application is to be made to the Local Government Board 
to allow the scheme to be pushed on at once, so as to provide work for 
the unemployed. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Association was held last Tuesday at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. J. HorsLey PALMER in the chair, 

The Secretary (Mr. R. W. Wilson) read the notice calling the 
meeting. 

The CuHatrman, in affixing the seal to the register of proprietors, 
announced that the number was now 6451. 


The Secretary read the following report of the Directors :— 


The Directors have the pleasure to report that the results of the workings 
for the half year ended the 30th of June last have been satisfactory. 

The profit of the half year was £240,078, and with the amount of £30,810 
brought forward from the preceding half year, the sum available for dividend, 
pension reserve, &c., is £270,889, as compared with £253,435 for the corre- 
sponding half year of 1907. 

In the report to the proprietors for the second half year, 1907, it was stated 
that, owing to the conversion of the Association's stations in France into a 
separate French Company, comparisons of the results obtained in the half 
year with those obtained in the corresponding half year of 1906 were imprac- 
ticable. The same obstacle to making useful comparisons with the results 
of the corresponding half year exists also on this occasion; and the figures 
given in this report consequently refer only to the workings of the stations of 
the Imperial Continental Gas Association. 

The quantity of gas sold in the half year amounted 5412 million cubic feet, 
or 95 per cent. of the quantity sent out. 

The coal carbonized during the first half year of 1908 amounted to 
498,828 tons, at an average gross cost of 19s. 5°88d. per ton. 

The number of consumers at the Association's stations at the end of the 
half year was 406,325, and the rate of increase of about 11 per cent. per 
annum, the average of the last five or six years, has been again main- 
tained. 

The plant and mains at all the stations were maintained in their usual 
efficient condition. 

Thirty-eight miles of new mains were laid in the course of the half year 
under review. 

Further progress was made at Antwerp in the construction of the new 
Hoboken works. Gasholder No. 1 was finished, and the tank partially 
filled with water. The second gasholder tank was completed, and work on 
the second holder well advanced. Progress was made with the erection of 
the first retort-house, retort-benches, meter-house, and coal-store. Con- 
siderable difficulties have been encountered in the construction of the quay, 
pier, and jetties, owing to the defective nature of the soil; and the comple- 
tion of this work has therefore been somewhat retarded, necessitating a 
corresponding delay in the construction of the coal cranes and conveying 
plant. 

A contract was concluded with the commune of Eeckeren—a suburb 
situated to the north of Antwerp—for the exclusive supply of gas for a 
period of 27 years, until 1935. 

At Berlin, permission having been obtained to erect a water-gas plant on 
the Gitschinerstrasse works, progress was made with an installation on 
this system. The erection of six new furnaces of vertical retorts at Marien- 
dorf was proceeded with; but, owing to the installation of the water-gas 
plant at the Gitschinerstrasse, it was found possible to postpone the erection 
of the remaining seven of the thirteen additional furnaces of vertical retorts 
referred to in the report of the previous half year.. It was found necessary 
to increase the gasholder room at Berlin, and application was made to the 
authorities for permission to erect, upon the Schéneberg works, a four-lift 
gasholder of a capacity of 54 million cubic feet. This permission has been 
granted by the Municipality, and a gasholder will be erected in the course 
of the year r9c9. 

At Brussels four purifiers, no longer required at the Vienna station, were 
re-erected on the Koekelberg works. 

A contract was concluded with the suburban commune of Uccle—situated 
to the south of Brussels—by which the existing monopoly for the supply of 
gas is prolonged from 1934 to 1939, and an exclusive right to the supply of 
electricity is granted to the Association for 26 years, until 1934. 

An exclusive concess'on for the supply of gas and electricity from 1908 
until 1960 was also concluded with the commune of Crainhem, situated to the 
east of Brussels. 

At Flushing, progress was made in the construction of a new 3-lift gas- 
holder with a capacity of 127,000 cubic feet, and a further plot of land adjoin- 
ing the works was acquired at a reasonable price. 

At Frankfort, good progress was made with the installation of twelve fur- 
naces, each containing ten vertical retorts, and of the necessary coal and coke 
handling plant. 

The Directors have to report that Mr. Leonard Kérting, Chief Engineer 
and Commercial Representative of the Association at Hanover, has been 
obliged, by advancing age, to resign these appointments after 53 years of 
service. Mr. William Anderson, Chief Assistant at Hanover, has been 
appointed to fill the position of Chief Engineer. As their Commercial 
Representative, the Board have been fortunate in securing the services of 
Landrat Geheimer Regierungsrat Dr. Liebrecht, Chief of the Government 
Insurance Department for the Province of Hanover, whose popularity, ability, 
and intimate knowledge of business matters will be of the greatest value to 
the Association. 

At Vienna, the Association’s contract with the Court Authorities for the 
supply of electricity to the Opera House and Court Theatre terminated on 
the 30th June last, when the supply of current was taken over by the Vienna 
Municipal Electricity Station. 

_ At Corbeil, one of the towns supplied by the Cie. Continentale du Gaz, 
the existing exclusive concession for the supply of gas was prolonged from 
1910 to 1933; and a monopoly of the gas supply was also secured in Villabé 
(a suburb of Corbeil) for a period of 33 years—i.e., until 1941. 

At Evreux, another of the towns supplied by the same Company, the gas 
monopoly was prolonged from 1920 to 1945; and an exclusive concession for 
the supply of electricity was also secured for the same period. 

In conclusion, the Directors desire to draw the attention of the proprietors 
to the accounts for the half year ended the 30th June last and to the balance- 
sheet, copy of which was appended to the circular calling this meeting. 
These have been duly audited; and from them the Directors have, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation 
Act, prepared a scheme, showing the profit of the Association for the half 
year and the portion thereof applicable to the purposes of dividend, which 
they recommend now to be declared—viz., a dividend of 4 per cent. for the 
half year ended the 30th of June, 1908, payable, free of income-tax, on and 
after Tuesday, the roth inst. a 
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Scheme for the Division of the Profits of the Half Year ended June 30, 1908. 
Dr.— 
3alance brought forward from last half year 
Profit resulting from the workings at the stations 
and dividends on investments, less interest on 
debenture stock, and the charges on account of 
depreciation and income-tax . sw « «240078 6 


£30,810 15 8 





8 
£270,889 24 





Cr.— 
Dividend of 4 per cent. for the half year . 
Credit to pension reserve . .... . 
Balance carried forward to next half year . 


. £197,600 0 O 








£270,889 2 4 





The CuairMan said it was his duty to move the adoption of the 
report of the Directors. Looking round the room, he thought the 
proprietors must have had some inkling of what he would have to say 
to them to-day, because, after what had been read from the report, it 
would be seen that he had nothing very startling to announce, but had 
only to report a continuous progress in the affairs of the Association. 


COAL AND RESIDUALS. 


At the last meeting, he ventured to prophesy that the half year which 
they had now under review would probably be more seriously affected 
by the high price of the coal purchased eighteen months ago than the 
six months previous. But he was glad to say his prophecy had not 
entirely come out correctly, because, at the three most important 
German stations—Berlin, Frankfort, and Hanover—the price of coke 
had increased, and there had been so good a demand for it, that it 
had almost more than counterbalanced the gross increased cost of the 
coal. If, however, they turned to the other stations, such as Antwerp, 
Brussels, and Aix-la-Chapelle, it was found that there they had been hit 
so far as the gross cost of coal was concerned ; for at these stations the 
price of coke diminished, and therefore the net cost of coal stood them 
at 2s. 1d. per ton more in one instance, and 3s. 1d. in the other. It 
was very interesting, he thought, in speaking of coke, and curious to 
observe, how the geographical position of their different stations 
affected the price. At Aix-la-Chapelle, where they had a very cheap 
fuel supply from the local lignite mines, and which was near the 
boundary of Belgium, they were always in difficulty to get a really 
remunerative price for coke. The same remark might almost be made 
with regard to Antwerp and Brussels, which were both affected by the 
influx of the coke which was poured into these towns from France 
and often from England. In regard to the other products—tar and 
ammoniacal liquor—the half year showed a set-back from the pre- 
vious six months. This was owing to the extremely low price of pitch 
on the Continent, and also :o a reduction in the price of sulphate of 
ammonia, and still more to the reduced price they were getting for 
their muriate. The Association were large makers of muriate on the 
Continent ; and during the last six months, especially at Berlin, they 
had found it exceedingly difficult to sell the product at all. 

INCREASE IN CONSUMERS—REDUCED AVERAGE CONSUMPTION, 
To turn to the consumers, the additions, of course, had been very 
large, but the consumption of gas per consumer, which was the 
interesting thing to all gas companies, continued to decrease. In the 
past half year, the average consumption was 12,573 cubic feet—a de- 
crease of about 500 cubic feet, compared with the second half of 1907. 
This was a feature upon which he had frequently spoken, because he 
had had to point out that the considerable increase in the capital ex- 
penditure without any corresponding increase in the amount of profit 
earned, was the result of this smaller consumption per head. Every- 
body connected with the gas world he thought knew why this was so. 
The electric light had taken the place of gas in the very large factories, 
and also in établissements de luxe—like the great hotels and palaces of 
the Continent; but, notwithstanding this, gas enjoyed enormous 
popularity among middle-class people, who thoroughly appreciated 
the uses of gas for cooking and heating. Just to give one case to 
explain the situation. At Berlin (which was, of course, the principal 
station of the Association), the increase in the number of consumers 
during the past six months was over 18,000, or at the rate of 15 per 
cent. The prepayment meter consumers accounted for more than half 
this increase, or 10,000, bringing up the number of prepayment con- 
sumers from June 30 last to 36,292. They represented nearly 26 per 
cent. of the total number of consumers; but they accounted only for 
7 per cent. of the total private sale of gas. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND NEW WORKS. 


A year ago, he went very fully, and in detail, into the question of their 
capital expenditure in the immediate future; and he did not intend to 
repeat himself on this occasion. He merely wished to say that the 
works he then indicated were in steady progress, as had been men- 
tioned in the report; and the Directors, several of whom had lately 
returned from the Continent from a very extended journey all through 
their stations, were thoroughly satisfied with what had been done, and 
what, he hoped, would take place in the future. He should like to 
give one example of the heavy expenditure that a progressive Com- 
pany like theirs had to incur. They had, as the proprietors knew, 
a large increase in the sale of gas in Berlin; and the Directors’ report 
referred to a gasholder that had had to be erected at Schéneberg, 
which would be completed, he believed, by August, 1910. This was 
a holder which, when full, would rise to a height of 200 feet, and would 
contain 5,650,000 cubic feet of gas; and the cost of this one piece of 
plant (which was to be made in Germany) would be, as nearly as pos- 
sible, £50,000. And so capital expenditure went on. Every station, 
as it worked up to its full capacity, demanded additional producing 
power and storage room, which had to be supplied, not for immediate 
necessities alone, but for a considerable period ahead. 


THE COMPAGNIE CONTINENTALE DU GAZ, 


At the meeting this time last year, he explained to the proprietors the 
new departure the Association had made in establishing a French 
Company to work the entire French business. They had just com- 





pleted one year’s working of the Compagnie Continentale du Gaz—in 
fact, it was on that day four weeks that he was presiding at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of that Company. The results, owing 
to the able management of M. Delebecque, were entirely satisfactory—— 
that was to say, from the point of view of new and extended contracts 
made for the supply of gas and electricity and of increased volume of 
business. New contracts, as he dare say the proprietors knew, often re- 
quired exceptional expenditure. There was not only exceptional expendi- 
ture required by the French law for the formation of the Company, but 
the increased volume of gas sold, due to the sweeping reductions of price 
they had had to make in concluding the new contracts, also necessitated 
additional outlay. Therefore, it was to the future they had to look to 
reap their reward. Indeed, with the view of strengthening the finan- 
cial position of this Company, and to wipe off the exceptional expen- 
diture to which he had alluded, no dividend had been paid by the 
French Company for the past year. However, he could assure the 
proprietors they might feel confident that in the new French Com- 
pany they had a very valuable and well-managed property, which, he 
was sure, would in the future be a great benefit to the Association. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET. 


This naturally brought him to the balance-sheet, in regard to which he 
was not going to make many remarks, because, apparently, the pro- 
prietors who had had it in their hands for some time were perfectly 
satisfied with it. Neither the Secretary nor himself had received any 
adverse criticisms with respect to it. It would be seen that the profit 
earned by the Association during the past half year was £240,078, 
which represented an increase of only £2683 upon the corresponding 
half of 1907. But, of course, the actual result, if allowance was made 
for the profits realized, but not distributed, by the French Company 
were really more satisfactory than appeared in the bare comparison 
of the figures. Sundry creditors in London were £42,494, which was 
rather higher than usual, owing to the large purchases the Directors 
bad made of English coal, and which they had been making on account 
of the different stations. Turning to the assets side of the balance-sheet, 
the increase under the head of works and mains during the half year 
was £65,934; while the quota added to the amortization account, cal- 
culated according to the remaining years of life of their numerous 
leasehcld stations, was £47,101. 


THE AMOUNT OF STOCKS. 


The Auditors’ report was somewhat fuller than it had been in the past ; 
and special reference was made in it to the stocks, which amounted to 
£632,470. Now he (the Chairman) could assure the proprietors that 
the valuation of this most important item in the accounts was conducted 
at all the stations on a thoroughly sound and conservative basis; the 
figures really represented the value of ‘the large stocks held on the 
Continent. 
PENSION FUND. 


One word about the pension fund, which was a most necessary provi- 
sion for such an undertaking. It stood on June 30 at £135,000. This 
was a very inadequate figure when compared with the magnitude of 
their existing pension list, and with the obligations the Association 
were under in the various towns they lighted to provide for the welfare 
of their officers and workmen. Moreover, there were laws at present 
under consideration in both Germany and Austria which would make 
it compulsory for employers to insure not only their workmen, but their 
salaried employees as well. Under these circumstances, the Directors 
had thought fit to propose the placing of £40,000 to the pension 
reserve. Two or three years ago he gave the proprietors some figures 
with regard to these pensions; and he should like to repeat them that 
day, in order that he might impress upon the minds of the proprietors 
what a serious liability attached to the Association with regard to 
the pensions at the stations generally. In the year 1907, the total ex- 
penditure incurred was £49,438—{£36,930 for pensions to the staff and 
workmen, £5870 in contributions to the workmen’s sick funds, and 
£6636 paid as premiums against accident, &c., as provided by the laws 
of the different countries in which the Association operated. 


RECOGNITION OF_LONG SERVICE. 


As the shareholders were aware, the Directors always wished to be on 
friendly terms with their workmen; and one of the things the Associa- 
tion had done for them (this was perhaps more of domestic interest than 
anything else) was to signalize their appreciation of long service in some 
shape or form. It was a very common thing on the Continent to signa- 
size 25 years’ service by a gift of either money, a medal, or a diploma; 
and the Directors had thought it well to grant to all their workmen and 
employees after 25 years’ continuous service, asilver medal accompanied 
by a diploma. He could assure the proprietors this had met with the 
greatest appreciation. The total number of medals distributed up to 
the present time amounted to 913—158 to salaried employees and 755 to 
workmen. He believed that attention to little matters like’this tended 
more than anything else to strengthen the happy terms between em- 
ployers and workmen. He might add that he thought the Chairman 
and the Vice-Chairman were also entitled to medals ; and he hoped they 
would get them. (Laughter.) 


THEATRE LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY—AN OFFICIAL ACKNOW- 
LEDGMENT. 


There was one other thing alluded to in the report that he should like 
to mention—that was, the termination of the Vienna electric light con- 
tract. | It was’on June 16 that this contract, which might be described 
as unique of its kind, came to anend. It was the electric lighting con- 
tract made with the Imperial Court authorities of Vienna for the light- 
ing of the Court Theatre and the Imperial Opera House. It was in 
1884, when electric lighting was in its infancy, that the Association 
were approached with a view to undertake the lighting by electricity 
of these important public buildings. Although they had very little 
experience in this branch of lighting, the Board felt, as the Imperial 
authorities had approached them, that it was their duty, owing to 
their position in Vienna—and the prestige of the Association had to 
be maintained—to take up this work; and a contract was finally 
entered into for a period of twenty years. It would be unnecessary to 
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go through all the troubles and incidents experienced by the Associa- 
tion, and the extraordinary difficulties encountered. They were all 
surmounted ; and the result might be gathered from the contents of 
the letter he wished to read and which they received a few days since 


from the Imperial Court authorities at Vienna. It was a very unusual 


ge = them to write; and it was written by the Court Chamberlain. 
e said : 


I cannot refrain on this occasion from looking back over this long period 
of time, and from bearing in mind that the Imperial Continental Gas Asso- 
ciation carried out, in a faultless manner, and under especially difficult cir- 
cumstances, the conversion of the former gas lighting installation in the new 
Imperial and Royal Court Opera House into an electric lighting installation, 
that the Company effected the electric lighting installation in the new 
Imperial and Royal Court Theatre in the best possible manner and at all 
times endeavoured to adapt these installations (which, owing to their im- 
portance and extensive employment of storage batteries, were a novelty in 
Vienna) to the continually increasing demands of modern theatrical require- 
ments. No less can I leave out the fact that the installations in both Court 
Theatres have always been worked in the most faultless manner during the 
long duration of the contract, and that no interruption of the lighting worth 
mention has ever taken place. I attribute this, in the first place, to the 
judicious and conscientious management of the Central station of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association, and in the second place to the zeal 
and sense of duty of every single employee of your esteemed Company. 


PROPRIETORS AND THE NEW DEBENTURE STOCK. 


The only other thing he wished to speak about was the issue of the new 
debenture stock. Since the beginning of the half year under review, 
the Board, by the authority of an extraordinary meeting of the pro- 
prietors held on July 15 last, had increased the loan capital by the issue 
of £761,400 of 34 per cent. debenture stock, bringing the capital to the 
amount authorized by section 3 of the Act of 1893—viz., £1,235,000. 
The new stock was identical in all respects with that which had been 
previously issued ; and it was issued at the very moderate price of {92 
for every £100 of stock. He was going to say something which he 
hoped would not hurt the feelings of the proprietors. He was con- 
siderably surprised that the large number of proprietors they had did 
not immediately rush in and pick up the whole of this stock. It wasa 
matter of regret as well, because he thought it a most excellent invest- 
ment, bearing in mind the exceptional nature of the security they had 
to offer. The amount which the existing stockholders applied for was 
£316,340, and the remainder of the stock—/£445,060—was applied for 
by, and allotted to, applicants who were not registered as proprietors 
in the Association. The whole of the purchase money was paid to the 
Association’s bankers on Aug. 15. Commission at the rate of ros. per 
cent., amounting in all to £2805, was paid in respect of allotments the 
applications for which bore the stamp of a broker. It was, however, 
satisfactory to record that no underwriting expenses whatever were in- 
curred. The stock had since repeatedly changed hands at 95. That 
was where his regret came in, that the existing proprietors did not 
take the stock up at 92. 
ADMIRABLE WORKING OF THE STATIONS. 

This was all he had to say on this occasion, except that Mr. Wilkinson, 
Mr. Newton, Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, Mr. Corbet Woodall, and himself 
had recently been travelling all over the Continent where they had 
stations. They had found all the works in admirable order, and 
splendidly equipped for the coming winter, to the work of which he 
(the Chairman) looked forward with great pleasure, because he believed 
they would have a large increase in the sale of gas. 

The Deputy-CuHairMAN (Mr. Arthur Lucas) seconded the motion. 

Sir Joun Runtz congratulated the Chairman and his colleagues on 
the continuous and marked progress of the Association’s business. The 
proprietors might, he thought, congratulate themselves on having such 
a body of men to look after the management of thisgreatconcern. He 
was not quite clear from the Chairman’s remarks, when dealing with 
the balance-sheet, regarding the question of stocks. He saw, on refer- 
ence to the previous balance-sheet, that the stocks then amounted to 
£542,000; while this year they stood at £632,ooo—an increase of 
£90,000. He did not quite gather from the Chairman’s observations 
whether this was due to the increased stock of coal or residuals, or how it 
was made up. This was a very serious matter ifit was due to residuals. 
There was another question he should like to ask, and that was with 
reference to the amount of depreciation. In the previous half year it 
was £306,501; in this, £307,645. There was not much difference; but 
he supposed the £307,644 was for the whole year. 

The CuarirMAN replied that, as regards the increase in the value of 
the stocks, this was chiefly due to coal. It became necessary to carry 
larger stocks of coal in proportion to the continued growth in the con- 
sumption of gas at their various works. At Berlin, he might point 
out, they were compelled to provide a very large stock of coal to cover 
the requirements of the winter, when, owing to the stoppage of naviga- 
tion by the freezing-up of the Baltic ports, and also of the canals in 
North Germany, shipments of coal from England had to be discon- 
tinued, sometimes for a considerable period. On one occasion, he 
remembered, it extended to four or five months. With regard to 
depreciation, the £307,645 represented the total of the amounts that 
had been set aside half-yearly since 1897 to the credit of their various 
investments in foreign gas and electricity companies. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Proposed by the CuairMaN, and seconded by Mr. CorBeT WooDaALt, 
a dividend of 4 per cent. (free of income-tax) for the half year on the 
£4,940,000 stock was declared. 

Moved by Sir Jonn Runtz, and seconded by Mr. Gurney Fox, 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CuairMaNn, having responded, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Engineers, their staffs, and workmen at the several stations on the 
Continent ; also to the Secretary and his staff in London. He said he 
did not wish to apply too many complimentary terms to them. Their 


officers were the best body of men they could possibly have to main- 
tain the Association in a prosperous condition. 

Colonel LE Roy-Lewis seconded the motion, which was cordially 
endorsed by the proprietors. 

This concluded the proceedings. 








COLONIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held last Tues- 
day, at the London Offices, No. 138, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney 
Hill, E.C.—Mr. Samuet SPENCER in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred J. Kingdon) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as 
read. 

The CuarrMAN, in moving their adoption, said the Board had re- 
ceived the usual two half-yearly full reports from Mr. Swinburne, the 
Managing-Director of the Association in Australia, and considered 
them very satisfactory. They gave a detailed account of all the 
twelve works. Good progress had been made at all, excepting one, 
and at that the returns were about the same as for the preceding year. 
It was a pleasure to record the continued prosperity of Australia, and 
to say that the prospects of the Company were most encouraging. 
Last year there was an intimation that the Association were reducing 
the price of gas at most of their works ; and this policy had met with the 
usual increased consumption, but not quite so much as was hoped for, 
Still, it was over 11 per cent. ; and the Directors were sanguine that a 
larger increase would be the result for the current year, as their re- 
turns so far were very satisfactory, with the exception of two of the 
works—giving increases of from 8 to 30 percent. So far as the Board 
could see, this progress would continue during the coming year. The 
coal market for the past year followed the action of the collieries here; 
and increased prices had to be paid for deliveries at all the works. 
This, coupled with the reduction in the price of gas, had not given the 
profit that had been hoped for. However, the cost of coal was now 
less ; and this, in connection with the increased consumption that the 
Board were anticipating, made them quite sanguine that the current 
year’s trading would give an excellent return, Turning to the 
balance-sheet, it would be noticed that coal, wages, and repairs had cost 
£11,996, against {10,040 last year. The difference of £1956 was made 
up as follows: Coal, £891; wages, £450; repairs, £615. The increased 
cost of coal was, of course, due to the extra price that had to be paid, 
and the increased tonnage required for the additional 4 million cubic feet 
of gassold. The amount for wages arose from the additional rate of 
pay they made to the staff and workmen. Repairs were exceptionally 
larger, on account of the overhauling of the mains and services, and 
the determination of the Directors to keep them at a high state of effici- 
ency, and so reduce the percentage of leakage. The increase in the 
receipts from the sale of gas, it would be seen, amounted to £1183, 
which, with the reduced price charged, was considered satisfactory. 
The residuals showed an increase of £343; and the net result of the 
year’s working gave a profit of £6282, or £453 less than the previous 
year. This decrease was more than accounted for by the extra ex- 
penditure already mentioned. The Managing-Director reported that 
the overhauling of the mains and services had brought down the per- 
centage of unaccounted-for gas considerably, and that the works and 
plant had been thoroughly maintained, and were in an efficient condi- 
tion. During the year, 259 new consumers had been secured ; and the 
number of cookers, grillers, boiler-rings, and heaters in use had been 
increased by 300. The reduction in the price of gas, the Board felt 
confident, would cause more business to be done in this direction. 
He was sure the shareholders would be pleased to hear that, in the 
past six years, close upon 5000, including f1or3 this year, had 
been written off for depreciation; and the reserve fund, with the 
addition of £400 now proposed, would stand at £5113. The Board 
rccommended a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, making 
(with the interim dividend) 5 per cent. for the year, and carrying for- 

ward £943, against £893 last year. 

Mr. A. Gopwin-Hammack seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. H. Dyer thought there was in the accounts more for con- 
gratulation than otherwise. While he was a hearty believer in cheap 
gas, he considered that in a Company of this kind it was well to be 
careful. It was a mistake that one or two companies had made in 
reducing the price of gas too far, and so going back financially. He 
was glad to see the Board were writing off. He was a believer in this 
policy, and in low capital accounts. As to the increase of the reserve, 
he presumed the greater portion of this was invested in the works 
themselves. The percentage of leakage was large; but it was always 
more as a percentage in small works than in large ones, He inquired 
if the Association had any slot meters. If not, he would suggest they 
should be tried, though he knew the price of gas was necessarily some- 
what high. 

The Cuarrman, in reply, said the Board were closely watching the 
investment of the reserves. The leakage was roughly about 11 per 
cent. ; but it should be remembered that Australia was not England so 
far as the roads went. As to prepayment meters, they were filling up 
with shilling ones as much as they could. These meters did not move 
in their adoption quite so rapidly as they did here. Moreover, the 
average consumption through them in their experience was not more 
than about 8000 cubic feet, as compared with 15,000 cubic feet in this 
country. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The CuairMaN proposed, and Mr. Witt1AM C. Parkinson seconded, 
the declaration of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
(making 5 per cent. for the year), and the addition of £400 to the 
reserve fund account. He thought a dividend of 5 per cent. might 
be considered as fairly satisfactory; but the Directors would increase 
it as soon as they possibly could. 

The proposition was unanimonsly carried. 

Moved by the Cuarrman, and seconded by Mr. Parkinson, Mr. F. 
R. Smith and Mr. Charles Hunt, the Directors retiring by rotation, 
were unanimously re-elected ; and subsequently Messrs. Wood, Drew, 
and Co., the Auditors, were also re-appointed, on the motion of Mr. 
Dyer, seconded by Mr. W. CuaFFeErs. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors, 
both in London and Australia, and to the officers and their staffs, on 
the motion of Mr. Dyer, seconded by Mr. C. Hotmes Hunt. 

An acknowledgment by the CHAIRMAN and the SEcrETArRy concluded 
the proceedings. 
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CEARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


A Further Increase in the Dividend. 
The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, 
at the London Offices, No. 9, Queen Street Place, E.C.—Mr. F. A. 
WaALLROTH in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. George R. Guyatt) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the Auditor’s certificate. The report and accounts 
were taken as read. The report stated that the result of the working 
for the year ended June 30 was a net profit of £8738, which, added to 
the balance brought forward, gave a total of £15,636. Deducting the 
interim dividend paid in April (£1688), there remained £13,948 avail- 
able for division. Outof this sum, the Directors had transferred £7000 
to the reserve account—making it £12,coo—and recommended the pay- 
ment of a dividend for the six months ended June 30, 1978, of 5 per 
cent. on the preference shares (less income-tax) and of 5 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares (tax free), making together £2288. These pay- 
ments, with the interim dividend already paid, would make ro per cent. 
on the preference shares and 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares for the. 
year. The balance carried forward would be £4660. The Directors 
greatly regretted that the Company had sustained a serious loss through 
the death of Mr. J. Darell Blount, who had been a Director of the 
Company for forty years, and for more than eight years had ably 
occupied the position of Chairman. The vacancy thus created on the 
Board had been filled by the election of Mr. Thomas M‘Making, The 
Directors had also appointed Mr. F. E. Linging to the vacant seat on 
the Board caused by the death of Mr. King four years ago. 

The CuairMaAN said that, before moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, there was one subject which it gave him great grief to 
allude to. He meant the heavy loss they had sustained by the death 
of their Chairman, Mr. Blount. As probably those present knew, he 
was out driving, and the horse ran away, upsetting the carriage. Mr. 
Blount was thrown out, and, suffering from concussion of the brain, 
never recovered consciousness. Mr. Blount first went out to Ceara 
to superintend the erection of the gas-works there; and shortly after 
his return, he joined the Board—now forty years ago. For the past 
eight or nine years he had been Chairman. He was indefatigable in 
his duties ; and it was almost impossible to realize the loss the Com- 
pany had sustained by his death. The Directors felt that they had 
lost a sincere friend, who, by his unfailing courtesy and kindly manner, 
had greatly endeared himself to his colleagues. The Board had re- 
quested him to fill Mr. Blount’s place as Chairman ; and he cou!d only 
say that be would endeavour in every way to further the interests of 
the Company. Coming to the more immediate business of the meeting, 
the Directors had great pleasure in meeting the shareholders to pre- 
sent the accounts, which they deemed very satisfactory. The accounts 
were fully set out; and there was not much he could add to them. 
The expenditure on coal had been greater by £1500. There was not 
only the rise in the price of coal which took place over a year ago, but 
there was also a rise in freights. Coal, he was glad to say, bad since 
come down alittle. He did not know whether it would go still lower ; 
but he was hoping that it would do so. He wished he could say the 
same of freights. The expenditure on manufacturing was {270 more. 
There was not much difference in repairs ; and taking the expenditure 
as a whole, the increase was practically 10 per cent. over the previous 
year. Exchange was {1000 more. This arose partly from the remit- 
tances to England being larger, and partly owing to the drop in the 
value of the milreis to 15d.—which, of course, was a matter outside the 
control of the Board. On the other side, they saw there had been re- 
ceived £3200 more for lighting, and £733 more for products, fittings, &c. 
Roughly speaking, there was also an increase of 10 per cent. on this 
side. The result showed a balance of £8738 net profit, against £7446 
for the previous year ; and this, added to the balance brought forward, 
and deducting the dividend paid last April, left £13,948 available for 
division. Out of this sum, the Board had transferred £7000 to the 
reserve account. The shareholders would remember that the deben- 
tures would fall due in the year 1911; and the Directors had, during 
the last few prosperous years, been putting by a sum to meet this 
liability. There was outstanding on June 30 £11,300; and the Board 
had invested {10,150 in the purchase of £11,000 of India 3 per cent. 
stock. He might mention that the Directors had elected Mr. Thomas 
M‘Making, who was for many years the Company’s Manager in Cear4, 
to the seat on the Board rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Blount. 
Mr. M‘Making was well known to all the shareholders ; and he (the 
Chairman) did not think any words of his were needed in recommend- 
ing him to them. It was impossible for Mr. M‘Making to be there that 
day, as he had had to go out to Brazil ; but he was expected home early 
next year. There was also another vacant seat on the Board. It would 
be remembered that four years ago the Company were unfortunately de- 
prived by death of the services of Mr. King. At that time the under- 
taking was not in the satisfactory position that it nowoccupied, There 
had been a great and prolonged drought in Ceara, which seriously 
affected the revenue of the Province ; and the Company had to postpone 
for a long time the payment of the dividends they declared, as they 
were unable to get settlement of their accounts. The Directors then 
suggested that, with a view to economy, they should not fill up the 
vacancy caused by Mr. King’s death until better times arrived. By 
this means, it was settled that there should be a saving to the Company 
in the fees payable. The Board were, however, of opinion that it was 
now desirable to fill up the seat, and bring the Board back again to the 
old number of five. They had therefore appointed as a Director Mr. 
F, E, Linging, who had been a shareholder in the Company for many 
years, and was well known as agasengineerand manager. The Board 
felt that, by the appointment of Mr. M‘Making and Mr. Linging, the 
Company would receive a great accession of strength. The share- 
holders would have to confirm both these appointments. Heconcluded 
by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. F. W. BroTHERs seconded the resolution; and it was at once 
carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the CuairMAN, seconded by Mr. BRoTHERs, 
dividends of 5 per cent. on the preference shares, less income-tax, and 
of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, free of tax, were declared for the 





six months to June 30. This made, with the interim dividend already 
paid, ro per cent. on the preference shares, and 8 per cent. on the ordi- 
nary shares for the year. 

The Director retiring by rotation (Mr. Brothers) was re-elected, on 
the proposal of the CuarrMAN, seconded by Mr. Linaina. 

The CHAIRMAN moved that the confirmation by the shareholders be 
given to the election by the Directors of Mr. Thomas M‘ Making to the 
seat on the Board rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Blount. 

Mr. Lincina seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed that the confirmation of the share- 
holders be given to the election of Mr. F. E. Linging by the Directors 
to a seat on the Board. 

This was seconded by Mr. Brotuers, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. LinainaG, in returning thanks, remarked that he had been in gas 
all his life, and had engine2red and managed gas undertakings in many 
lands—Russia, Germany, Austria, and England. 

On the motion of Mr. FisHer, seconded by Mr. T. A. GuyatT 
Mr. A. W. Cooper was re-elected Auditor. 

Mr. CHARLES WEBB proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 


‘ man and Directors, and said the shareholders could congratulate them- 


selves on acquiring the services of the two additional Directors named. 
The increase of the number of the Board to five was a very good thing. 

Mr. Lona seconded the motion, and after it had been carried, 

The CuHarirMAN acknowledged the compliment, and proposed a 
similar vote to the Engineer and staff in Ceara and the Secretary in 
London. He remarked that of course they were in the hands of the 
Jocal staff with regard to the management of the works ; and they had 
every reason to besatisfied. Mr. Herbert Gandon, their Engineer, had 
just been over to this country. Hiscontract with the Company expired 
last June; but fortunately he had renewed it for another three years, 
and had sailed again for Ceara. He had given all his attention to the 
works; and his reports were very satisfactory. He brought over a 
report with him this summer, at the end of which he said: ‘‘ The works 
are in a very good condition. They contain an excellent assortment of 
latbes, tools, &c., and are quite capable of dealing with the majority of 
the repairs required and keeping the various parts of the works in good 
order. In conclusion, I wish to express my admiration of the excellent 
condition the works were found in on my taking charge of the Com- 
pany’s affairs in Ceara; and it has always been my endeavour to main- 
tain this degree of excellence.” 

Mr. BrotTHerRs seconded the proposition; and it was heartily 
agreed to. 

The SEcRETARY’s acknowledgment of the vote concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 





SOUTHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Offices, Ogle Road, Southampton, last Wednesday—Captain A. J. 
CorsE Scott, J.P., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. W. H. Eady) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the report of the Directors, which was given in 
the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ last week, was taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said he did so 
with considerable pleasure. The proprietors would have seen from 
the accounts that a profit of £14,729 had been made during the half 
year, notwithstanding that the high cost of coal necessitated an ex- 
penditure of £3700 more than in the corresponding period of 1907. 
This was a very serious item. After pay ng debenture interest and 
maximum dividends, there was the sum of {1500 to be carried forward. 
The proprietors would notice that this was a smaller amount than 
usual; and it was accounted for by the fact that the sum of £1159 was 
added to the reserve fund six months ago. Those who were present 
at the previous meeting would remember it was then resolved to add 
a sufficient sum to the reserve, in order to make it up to {50,000. By im 
crements of interest the fund stood on June 30 last at the substantial 
sum of £50,652, which was available to meet any emergency. The 
Directors congratulated the shareholders upon the fact that during the 
past half year the increase in the quantity of gas sold, which amounted 
to upwards of 24 million cubic feet, was the largest recorded for a 
June half year in the history of the Company. This was very satis- 
factory. At the last shareholders’ meeting, he mentioned that their 
mains were being extended to Netley. As would beseen by the report, 
this extension had been completed, and the streets of Netley were now 
lighted with gas. Notwithstanding certain difficulties which the Direc- 
tors had to meet, it was still the intention of the Board to supply 
Lyndhurst with gas as soon as it could be accomplished. The con- 
sumption of gas was increasing. It would be interesting to the pro- 
prietors to know that the Company were now supplying more than 
25,000 consumers, of which about 16,000 were on the penny-in-the- 
slot system. A considerable demand for radiators for heatiog business 
and other premises had arisen, and some hundreds of these useful 
appliances had recently been fixed in the town. The shareholders 
were no doubt aware that it was the practice of the Directors to make 
periodical inspections of the works. They were glad to report that 
these were in an extremely satisfactory condition, and were quite 
capable of meeting any possible demands which might be made upon 
them during the forthcoming winter. Heconcluded by congratulating 
the stockholders on the continued prosperitv of the Company. 

The Deputy-CHaiRMaAn (Mr. J. C. Moberley), in seconding the 
motion, remarked that though there had been an increase in the price 
of coal the proprietors must not forget that the Company had not found 
it necessary to raise the price of gas, There was another point he 
wished to mention. When the Directors last paid a visit to the works, 
on the 7th of October, they saw the fire brigade go through their prac- 
tice, and they did it in a rapid and thoroughly successful way. The 
Company had a very capable fire brigade, and he might add that at 
one of the local competitions this year they succeeded in winning a cup. 
Everything at the works was to the satisfaction of the Directors. 

The report was adopted, and the maximum dividends declared. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Directors. 

The Cuarrman having briefly acknowledged it, a similar compliment 
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was paid to the Secretary, the General Manager (Mr. S. W. Durkin), 
and the staff. 

Mr. Eapy, replying for the office staff, remarked that all tried to do 
ibeir best. The work was continually increasing, consequent upon the 
additional number of consumers; but the staff did their best, and tried 
to carry out their duties to the satisfaction of all. 

Mr. Durkin having briefly returned thanks on behalf of bimself and 
the staff at the works, the proceedings closed. 


GAS AFFAIRS AT AMMANFORD. 


The Urban District Council and the Amman Valley Gas Company. 


At the Meeting of the Ammanford Urban District Council last Wed- 
nesday—Mr. T. FLETCHER in the chair—the position of the Council in 
relation to the Amman Valley Gas Company gave rise to some discus- 
sion. The Roads Committee of the Council bad applied to the Com- 
pany for certain plans and specifications, and had received in reply a 
letter which led them to decide upon taking no further action until the 
request had been complied with. The Committee reported that they 
had resolved to recommend the Council to abandon the project for 
lighting the streets by gas; but, subject to an agreement, to allow the 
Company to supply private consumers. Attention was called to the 
fact that the Company had commenced opening the roads; and the 
Clerk was instructed to take whatever legal or other proceedings might 
be necessary to prevent this being continued. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption, said the members would 
see that they, asa Council, were not going to take the gas from the 
Amman Valley Company—at least, this was the recommendation of 
the Committee; but the Company would be permitted, on signing an 
agreement, to supply private consumers. He understood that the 
Company were tapping the mains at Tirydail, and opening the streets 
of the Council; and this was the reason the Clerk had been instructed 
to take legal proceedings, so as to stop them from interfering with the 
streets without consent. 

Mr. G. Ros.inGs, in seconding the motion, stated that, owing to the 
introduction of the cheap electric lamps on the market, the Committee 
hoped shortly to be in a position to recommend the adoption of a 
scheme which would render gas unnecessary for public lighting. The 
report on the subject might be presented at the next meeting; and in 
it the Committee would definitely recommend lighting the streets of 
Ammanford at practically two-thirds the cost of gas. The reason they 
had come to this decision was the unsatisfactory nature of the negotia- 
tions with the Gas Company. The Council could get practically 
nothing they asked for from them. 

Mr. E. HEWLETT said it appeared to him that if they allowed the 
Company to light part of the area, and the Council took up electric 
lighting, it would not be fair to either. If they were going to give up 
the Company altogether, well and good; but it seemed to him that 
there would be two different concerns, because there was a suggested 
agreement by which the Company might supply private consumers. 
This was a very important question, and should not be decided hur- 
riedly. The resolution of the Committee was very drastic. 

The CuarrMAN said the Committee had consideration for the Com- 
pany having gone to some expense, and they were to be allowed to 
supply private consumers. 

Mr. HEwLeTT retorted that if the Council allowed gas to be supplied 
to private consumers, they ought to have it for street lighting. 

Mr. Rosiincs thought it might be well for Ammanford to have 
some competition. He did not see why they should consider the Com- 
pany in the least. He could not get them out altogether, or he would 
be most pleased to do so. 

Mr. HEWLETT moved an amendment to the effect that the whole 
matter be deferred for a month. Let them seriously consider the 
question as between electricity and gas. They were now working in 
the dark, not knowing what the intentions of the Roads Committee 
were ; and he respectfully urged them to take a little more time for 
consideration before the report then presented was adopted. 

The CuairMan said unless they gave the Company a definite reply, 
they were going in for parliamentary powers to compel the Council to 
take gas. 

Mr. Hewett: Don't you believe it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ros.inGs said he did not approve of backing out now. Corre- 
spondence had taken place, and they could get no satisfaction ; and 
he did not think it would be fair to persons who had submitted alter- 
native schemes for lighting the place. 

The CuHairMaN, in reply to a question as to the cost of gas, said he 
understood it was to be 4s. 3d. per 1000 cubicfeet. He added that the 
Roads Committee bad taken up their attitude because of the unsatis- 
factory way in which the gas people had treated them. They could 
not come to any arrangement. 

Mr. HEwLeTT said he was willing to alter his amendment so as to 
defer the matter until such time as the Committee’s report was ready 
for presentation. But he thought that they should have an alternative 
scheme. 

After some further remarks, the amendment was put, and the voting 
upon it was equal. 

The Cuairman then gave his casting vote in favour of the report of 
the Committee, which was accordingly declared to have been adopted. 





A Tussle over Gas-Mains. 

Last Friday the inhabitants of Ammanford had a mild sensation. 
The workmen of the Amman Valley Gas Company were engaged in 
opening a road in order to lay services to private consumers, when 
the Chairman of the District Council (Mr. T. Fletcher), accompanied 
by other members, the Clerk (Mr. T. M. Evans), and the Surveyor 
(Mr. D. Thomas) requested them to cease, as they had not received 
permission to do the work. The men refused to take up pipes they had 
laid, and so this was done by a gang employed by the Council, and the 
road filled up. Subsequently the Gas Company’s workmen com- 
menced to re-open the road and relay services, under instructions, it 
is stated, received by the Manager from the Directors in London. 





~ 


GAS SUPPLY CLASSES AT DEPTFORD. 


At their Meeting last Tuesday, the London County Council had 
before them, and agreed to, the following report from the Education 
Committee, suggesting that evening classes in gas engineering and 
supply should be opened at the Goldsmiths’ College, Deptford, in the 
session 1908-9, pending the provision of a new institute in the neigh. 
bourhood by the Council. 


We have suggested to the Goldsmiths’ College Delegacy that evening 
classes in gas engineering and supply should be opened at the college 
in the session 1908-9, pending the provision of a new institute in the 
neighbourhood by the Council. The Delegacy have consulted the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, whose employees will form the bulk 
of the students, and have ascertained that the great majority of the men 
wish to receive instruction in gas distribution. Courses have accord- 
ingly been arranged in the ordinary and honours grade of that subject. 
The subjects comprised in the courses are as follows: Ordinary grade 
—technical arithmetic, machine drawing, building construction, and 
gas supply. Honours grade—machine drawing, building construction, 
and gas supply. The ordinary course is held on three evenings a 
week, and the honours course on two. The number of entries received 
so far is for the ordinary course 24, for the honours 9; and a few more 
are expected. The instruction in technical arithmetic, machine drawing, 
and building construction will be given in the ordinary classes of the 
institute. For the class on gas supply the Delegacy have secured a 
lecturer for £30; and as a good deal of apparatus has been borrowed 
from the Gas Company, it is not expected that incidental expenses in 
connection with this class will exceed {20. The fees of the students 
(7s. 6d. ordinary, and ros. honours) will probably amount to £16 5s., 
and the Board of Education grant to £33. The receipts will thus pro- 
bably meet the expenditure; but we think that the Council should 
relieve the Delegacy of financial responsibility in the matter. Sufficient 
provision in respect of the expenditure has been made in the annual 
maintenance votes for 1908-9. 

The Finance Committee have no observations to offer on our pro- 
posal ; and we recommend : “ That, provided that no charge be made 
for general establishment expenses, and that such deficit do not exceed 
£50, the Council will be prepared to pay the net deficit, if any, on the 
cost of the classes for instruction in gas supply at the Goldsmiths’ 
College in the session 1908-9.” 


—_— 
——_ 


GAS SUPPLY OF GENEVA. 





The report on the working of the gas, electricity, and water under- 
takings of the Municipality of Geneva in the year ending Dec. 31 last, 
for a copy of which we are indebted to the Municipal Gas Engineer 
(M. Des Gouttes), furnishes the following particulars in regard to the 
gas supply of the city and neighbouring districts. 

The quantity of coal carbonized in the past year was 31,394,380 
kilos., compared with 28,384,970 kilos. in 19¢c6; being an increase of 
3,C09,410 kilos., or nearly 30994 metric tons; and the average price, 
delivered on the works, was 32 frs. 19c. per ton, or 2frs. 57c. more 
than in the preceding year. The production of gas was 10,735,940 
cubic metres, being 561,950 cubic metres (19,837,000 cubic teet), or 
5°52 per cent., higher than in 1906; while the consumption was greater 
by 559,350 cubic metres (19,745,000 cubic feet), or 5°49 per cent. Of 
the above-mentioned total of 10,735,940 cubic metres, 1,242,270 cubic 
metres, or 11°57 per cent., was carburetted water gas. In the produc- 
tion cf this gas, 558,357 kilos. of oil and 649,490 kilos. of coke were 
used ; representing 0°449 kilo. of oil and 0°523 kilo. of coke per cubic 
metre. The oil cost 1o frs. 79 c. per 1co kilos., delivered on the works, 
compared with 1ofrs. 17 c, in 1906. The production of coke was 
23,228,290 kilos., or 73°99 per cent. of the total quantity of coal car- 
bonized. Of the entire yield, 15,193,570 kilos. were sold, and 8,034,720 
kilos. used—5,799,670 kilos. being for heating the retorts. The pro- 
portion of coke so employed to the coal carbonized was 18°47 per cent. ; 
and the quantity sold, 48°39 per cent. The production of tar was 
1,673,298 kilos., or 5°33 per cent. of the coal carbonized. It was dis- 
posed of to the highest bidders and to third parties (mainly for use on 
roads). Beyond this, 31,285 kilos. of water-gas tar and 16,470 kilos. 
of pitch were sold. Most of the water-gas tar was mixed with the 
ordinary tar; and the unsold pitch was distilled in the crude state in 
the horizontal retorts. Of concentrated ammoniacal liquor, 256,870 
kilos. were produced, containing on an average 22°57 per cent. cf 
ammonia; being equal to 57.970 kilos. 

The quantity of gas sent from the works was 10,732,199 cubic metres 
(378,847,000 cubic feet), apportioned as follows :— 


Cubic Metres. Cubic Feet. Per Cent, 





Consumption by meter . . . 8,815,452 311,185,000 .. 82°14 

Consumption by fixed burners 
(stair and courtyard lighting) . 448,118 .. 15,819,000 .. 4°18 
Public lighting. bear he 778,545 ++ 27,483,000 .. 7°25 
Used in works and offices, &c. . 122,539 4,326,000 1°14 
Unaccounted for . ... . 567,536 .. 20,034,000 5°29 
oc em se ee 378,847,000 .. 100°00 


The quantity of gas actually sold was 10,042,115 cubic metres. As the 
population of the city and out-districts supplied with gas was, accord- 
ing to the last census, 105,540, the gas sent out amounted to 101°69 
cubic metres (3590 cubic feet) per head. The total number of con- 
sumers by meter last year was 25,674, or one in every 4°11 inhabitants ; 
and they had in use 26,042 meters, of which 24,738 were onloan. The 
total length of mains on Dec. 31 was 207,261 metres (227,988 yards). 
The number of cooking and heating stoves sold in 1907 was 1671, or 
31 more than in the preceding year. In the past ten years, 13,961 of 
these appliances have been disposed of. Since 1892, the date of the 
commencement of installations on account of the city, the number of 
gas cooking and heating stoves sold has been 26,968 ; and since 1886, 
when free installations were started, the number sold by concessionary 
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tradespeople has been 33,909. There were fifteen gas-engines in use 
for the first nine months of last year; and then one was stopped. The 
total amount of gas consumed was 13,714 cubic metres; being an 
average of 914 cubic metres (32,270 cubic feet) per engine. 

The total number of public lamps in use in the city and out-districts 
on the 31st of December last was 2694, or 86 more than at the corre- 
sponding date in 1906. Of the entire number, 757 burn all night (557 
in Geneva itself), and 1937 are extinguished at half-an-hour after mid- 
night. With very few exceptions, all the public gas-lamps are on the 
incandescent system ; and in the course of last year 19,730 mantles and 
4300 chimneys were used for them—being an average of 7°32 mantles 
and 1°59 chimneys per burner. 

Coming to the finances of the gas undertaking, we find that the sale 
of gas to private consumers produced a revenue of 2,013,857 frs. 
(£80,554) ; being 102,266 frs. (£4091) more than in 1906. The price of 
gas for all purposes is 22c. per cubic metre, equal to 5s. per 1000 
cubic feet. The gas sold for public lighting produced 113,421 frs. 
(£4537), or 2513 frs. ({r01) more than in 1906, The first-named 
amount includes 47,288 trs. paid for service and the maintenance of 
lamps and burners. The sale of coke produced a net sum of 452,491 
frs. (£18,100), or 86,260 frs. (£3450) more than before; tar, 55,427 frs. 
(£2217); and ammoniacal liquor, 44,264 frs. (£1770). The working 
and administration expenses came to 1,727,639 frs. (£69,105); and 
the revenue from other sources than the sale of gas, to 619,904 frs. 
(£24,796). The net cost of gas (including interest) for the year was 
15 688c. per cubic metre, or 0'628 c. morethan in 1906. As the authori- 
ties of the city and the out-districts had only paid provisionally 15 c. 
per cubic metre for their gas, the results of the year’s working did not 
allow of any refund. The total net receipts amounted to 986,485 frs. 
(£33,460), or a return of 11°60 per cent. on a capital expenditure of 
8,503,969 frs. (£340,159) up to the end of 1906. 


COAL AND COKE-OVEN GAS SUPPLY IN INDIANAPOLIS. 





Gas at Sixty Cents per Thousand. 


Some of our American contemporaries have lately recorded an 
interesting instance of competition in gas supply which will shortly 
be witnessed in Indianapolis. 


Twenty years ago, the Indianapolis Gas Company were selling gas 
in the city, the population of which was then 100,coo, at $1°25 per 
1000 cubic feet. Subsequently, carburetted water gas was added; and 
when natural gas was plentiful, a special department was established, 
and this gas was distributed at 10 c. per 1000 cubic feet for fuel pur- 
poses. In 1899, the price of ordinary gas was reduced to $1 per 1000 
cubic feet, and four years later to 90c., at which it remains—the 
illuminating power being 18 candles. In course cf time, however, 
natural gas became scarce; and in 1902, the Consumers’ Gas Trust 
Company, who supplied this gas only, followed the example of similar 
companies, and ceased to supply. The special department of the 
Indianapolis Company was also abandoned for the same reason. By 
this time the price of natural gas had risen to 60 c. per 1000 cubic feet, 
and the population of the city to abort 225,000. The failure of the 
supply necessarily caused much inconvenience and discontent; but 
the Indianapolis Company did not make any further reduction in their 
price—thinking, doubtless, that the unrest would eventually subside. 
In this, however, they were mistaken, owing probably to the existence 
of the Gas Trust Company. The constitution of this concern was 
somewhat peculiar. The stock was largely held by the consumers, 
and the business affairs were conducted by a Board of Directors, elected 
by a Board of Trustees, to whom all the stock was assigned for voting 
purposes. S92 successfully had the undertaking been carried on, that 
when it was wound up, practically all the stock had been paid off in 
full, with 8 per cent. interest to date, and the Company were then in 
possession of 130 miles of mains, having some 15,000 service connec- 
tions, and otber valuable property. The success of this method of 
conducting a substantially co-operative business of this character had 
drawn some favourable attention to it as an example of a practical 
way to avoid the pitfalls of municipal ownership while obtaining most 
of its advantages. 

The cessation of the natural gas supply left the citizens of Indian- 
apolis with the alternative of paying go c. per 1000 feet for their gas 
or discontinuing to use it. Efforts were made to obtain a reduction in 
price by the Indianapolis Gas Company ; but they maintained that they 
could not make any considerable concession without sinking their 
profits altogether. This reply, however, did not satisfy the citizens. 
Stimulated by the financial success of the natural gas undertaking, and 
feeling that the possession by it of a system of mains was an important 
advantage, and one that should be used for the public benefit, they 
undertook to ascertain whether it was not possible to manufacture a 
gas that could be profitably sold as a substitute for natural gas at 60 c. 
per 1000 cubic feet. Gas-making processes were investigated, both in 
America and in England. Under engineering advice, the merits of the 
ordinary gas-making process—by horizontal, inclined, and vertical 
retorts—different types of carburetted water-gas apparatus, and the 
bye-product coke-oven system, were all considered ; and various plants 
were inspected and their operating costs analyzed. Having due regard 
to the particular conditions prevailing in Indianapolis, it was finally 
decided that the bye-product coke-oven offered the best prospects of 
success ; and this form of plant was selected. Ample time was afforded 
for these investigations, as the granting of a franchise to distribute gas 
in the city was strenuously opposed by the Indianapolis Gas Company 
and others ; and though application was made in 1994, and the neces- 
sary ordinance obtained in August, 1905, it was the subject of litigation 
until the spring of last year, when a favourable decision upon it was 
given by the Courts. It required the Company to distribute gas of a 
minimum of 600 B.Th.U., without specifying any illuminating power, 
at not more than 60 c. per 1oco cubic feet. The term of the franchise 
was for 25 years; and if during this time the Company should be able 
to liquidate their capital stock, including interest thereon at not more 
than ro per cent., in addition to paying for improvements and exten- 
sions as agreed upon, the plant was to become the property of the City. 
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Moreover, the existing mains of the Gas Trust Company were to be pur- 
chased, and gas furnisbed to the citizens within two years from October, 
1907. The affairs of the Company were to be controlled by a Board of 
Trustees and a Board of Directors, as was the case with the Gas Trust, 
which the new Company practically succeed. 

Under this franchise, the Company have raised the necessary funds, 
largely by subscription among their prospective consumers, and have 
paid $409,000 for gas-mains; reserving the balance of the $1,000,000 
of capital for the construction of the plant and meeting working 
expenses. A works’ site was purchased early this year; and in August 
it was announced that contracts had been placed for fifty United-Otto 
coke-ovens, a gasholder of 1 million cubic feet capacity, a compressor 
plant for high-pressure distribution, gas-purifying plant, and a small 
carburetted water-gas plant. The gas for distribution will be recovered 
from the coal on the separation principle, by which the portion of it 
which is of the highest quality will be segregated from the remainder. 
Gas of from 15 to 18 candles can be readily produced in this way; so 
that, though not required by the franchise, the gas delivered will pre- 
sumably be of ample illuminating power for all ordinary purposes. 
Modern conveying machinery for handling the coal and coke will also 
be installed ; and the coke will be crushed and sized for domestic use, 
as well as for blast-furnace and foundry use, 


— 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 


The Charge for Water in the City. 


At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Water Board last Friday, the 
presentation of the report of the Appeal and Assessment Committee led 
to a question as to whether the attention of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee (Mr. Musgrave) had been called to the statements made at the 
meeting at the Mansion House on the 28th ult. on the subject of the 
charge for water in the City. Mr. Musgrave replied that it had; and 
he thought the members of the Board ought to know, as the Committee 
knew, that this was not the first time that the Lord Mayor had had to 
““condemn’’ the proceedings of the Board. As long ago as May last 
the Board were in receipt of what he could only describe as most acri- 
monious letters from the Lord Mayor with regard to the charges for 
the water-rate on his house in Portland Place. Having in his mind the 
contentions of these letters, and knowing the epithets contained in 
them, he could only say, speaking for himself, that he had exceedingly 
grave doubts as to the Lord Mayor’s impartiality in dealing with any 
matters in which the Board were concerned. At the meeting in ques- 
tion, his Lordship dealt with the extravagance of the Board. Accord- 
ing to the last financial statement, the expenditure was £2,800,000. Of 
this, £1,445,000 represented the interest on the debenture stocks ; while 
a further sum of £415,coo was for rates and taxes. From this it was 
apparent that over an expenditure of nearly £1,920,000 out of the 
£2,8c0,000, or two-thirds of their expenditure, tne Board had no con- 
trolin any shape or form. It had been suggested that, because the 
revenue from water-rentals was £116,000 less during six months of the 
present year compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year, the inference might be drawn that the revenue of the Board 
had decreased to this extent. But it was not so. He could only say 
that at present he had not received any confirmation to show that the 
estimates which the Board placed before Parliament would not be real- 
ized. If there were any deficiency, it would b2 because of increased 
expenditure. Assuming that the owner of every building in the Ci'y 
sank a well, the services rendered by the Board to the City would still be 
considerableand costly. If owners of property were labouring under the 
delusion that they could evade liability by sinking wells, they would be 
awakened sooner or later, and the Board would require payment for those 
services from which the owners and the City people derived personal 
advantage and pecuniary profit through the reduction of the premiums 
paid for protection against fire. With regard to the Board’s charges, 
the City’s case, put in a concrete form, was that, where there was a 
high rateable value and a small consumption of water, the Board 
should supply by meter, or, if not, that they should give these property 
owners or occupiers preferential or differential treatment. The argu- 
ments in support of this had been presented to every tribunal which 
had dealt with the matter, and they had been contemptuously rejected. 
But the City people had, by reason of their power and influence, been 
able to extract large rebates from the New River Company, who had 
discretion granted to them by Parliament, who had deliberately de- 
prived the Board of this discretion. Consequently, the Board had no 
power to depart from the conditions Parliament had imposed. He 
objected altogether to the City’s statement that it was acting for the 
whole of London. Let the citizens go to large areas which had derived 
benefit from the Board, such as Camberwell, Lewisham, Wandsworth, 
Stepney, and Poplar, and ask the inhabitants whether they, were dis- 
satisfied, and they would find that the Board was not unpopular. It 
was known that there would be an increased demand of £38,000 from 
the City area; and it was because of this amount that the outcry was 
raised. His answer to the City was that the Charges Act removed 
some glaring inconsistencies ; and, in his opinion, it was the duty of 
the Appeal and Assessment Committee to carry out in a fair and im- 
partial manner the obligations put upon the Board by Parliament. 


Theft of Brass at Oldbury.—A gas stoker named John Sanders, in 
the employ of the Oldbury Urban District C.uncil, was, at the local 
Police Court last week, fined 2s. 6d. for stealing 7 lbs. of brass, value 
10s. 6d. On the 28th ult., Police-sergeant Stan'ey visited the shop of 
a man named Shorthouse, in Flash Road, Oldbury, to make some 
inquiries respecting another matter. While he was doing this, Sanders 
entered carrying a parcel; and Shorthouse asked him if he had come 
to do some work for him, at the same time telling him to put his tools 
on the bench. Sanders put the parcel he was carrying on the bench ; 
and upon examination the package was found to contain some brass— 
not tools. It was discovered that the brass had been stolen from the 
Gas Department. Shorthouse was charged with receiving the brass 
knowing it to have been stolen, and was fined £5 and costs, with the 
alternative of a month’s imprisonment, 
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LONDON’S UNDERGROUND WATER SUPPLIES. 


In the course of an address on ‘‘ Underground Water Supplies,”’ 
delivered on Monday last week to the members of the London Insti- 


tution, Finsbury Circus, Professor Cecil Carus-Wilson described the 
source of these supplies, and explained the working of artesian wells. 
Having referred to the one in Orange Street, Leicester Square, used 
for the supply of the fountains in Trafalgar Square, the Professor 
ventured to suggest whether there were not too many wells of this 
character within the London basin. He said it had been found, by 
people who had these wells, that the level of the water was gradually 
lowering. In the case of the boring near Trafalgar Square, a falling 
off had been observed for some years of an average of 3 feet per annum ; 
but between January last and October the level had gone down to an 
extraordinary extent—having lowered by no less than 13 feet. There 
were two very interesting borings at Salisbury House, London Wall. 
They were 9 feet apart, and went down 450 feet; and there was 
brought up by pumping a quantity of water equivalent to 3000 gallons 
per pump per hour. When the first boring was made, in 1902-3, the 
water was 125 feet from the surface; but in May last year it was 
140 feet down. It seemed probable, so far as he could ascertain from 
various examinations, that the water under London was being drawn 
upon at so rapid a rate that the level was gradually sinking. It would 
be a very serious thing for many if they could not rely on this under- 
ground store. At the Bank there was an artesian wel] from which 
water had been obtained for many years; and he was informed that 
another was to be bored. There was one at Euston Station, and 
another at Colney Hatch Asylum; and there were several well-known 
buildings in London which obtained their water supplies from under- 
ground sources. He thought it would be admitted that these sources 
were giving out; and the greater the number of wells the less water 
would there be for those who were making them. It was a question 
whether some restriction should not be placed upon people who were 
anxious to tap this subterranean supply, and whether it should not be 
regarded as belonging to the community rather than to the individual, 
because those who happened to have the most money and could bore 
the deepest would probably get a lasting supply at the expense of 
others who had not gone down so deeply. He should add, however, 
that it did not always follow that well-sinkers who went down deeply 
obtained asupply. Some years ago, Messrs. Meux (brewers) went down 
1100 feet without reaching an adequate source of water ; and there were 
other instances where wells had been bored to a considerable depth, 
and the quantity of water procured had not paid the attendant expenses. 


ies 


LINCOLN CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 





Commencement of the Elkesley Scheme. 


On Saturday, the 24th ult., a commencement was made with the 
Elkesley scheme for the water supply of Lincoln, for carrying out which 


powers were obtained by the Corporation earlier in the present session, 
by the Mayor (Mr. J. Mills) cutting the first sod at the site of the 
pumping-station, in the presence of a numerous company, which in- 
cluded the Lord Bishop of the Diocese (Dr. E. King). Elkesley is some 
22 miles from Lincoln in a westerly direction; and the party were con- 
veyed there in motor-cars—arriving about noon. The position of the 
test boring (the first work to be proceeded with) had been marked by a 
number of pegs, round which the company gathered. 

At the request of Alderman Wyatt, the Bishop of Lincoln asked for 
Divine blessing upon the ‘“‘ undertaking to provide water for the health 
and comfort of their fellow-citizens ; ” and then the Water Engineer of 
the Corporation (Mr. Neil M‘Kechnie Barron) gavea few particulars in 
regard to the scheme about to be commenced. He said the pegs in 
front of them represented the test borehole, which, if successful, would 
be permanent. After it had been completed, tested, and proved satis- 
factory, three other bores would be put down in close proximity to it. 
The diameter of the hole would be 7 ft. 6 in. fora depth of 27 feet ; and 
then boring would be continued at various decreasing diameters to a 
depth of 600 feet. In each borehole would be placed a pump for 
raising the water to a tank in the basement of the engine-house, which 
would be erected where they were standing. The water would then 
be pumped to a water-tank at Westgate, Lincoln, not far from the 
Cathedral, whence it would gravitate to the new reservoir on Cross- 
o’-Cliff Hill. Steam-pumps and other plant, and buildings to house 
them, would be erected on the site, together with workmen's cottages. 
If the bores themselves did not yield sufficient water, they would be 
connected by means of tunnels, so that the water-yielding surface would 
be much increased. He concluded by asking the Mayor to cut the first 
sod, and expressed his great pleasure in presenting him, on behalf of 
the Contractors (Messrs Potter and Co.) with the means necessary for 
the accomplishment of his task. It had been thought that it would be 
some memento of the ceremony. He then presented the Mayor with 
a handsome silver spade, suitably engraved, with ebony handle. 

_ The Mayor thereupon proceeded to remove a turf from the circle 
enclosed by the pegs, and expressed his gratification at receiving from 
the contractors the spade with which to commence an important work. 
He assured them that he should always attach the utmost value to iv. 
He went on to say that that day was a red-letter one in the interests and 
history of their city. For many years Lincoln had been troubled with 
the water question. Previous to 1846, the city obtained its water from 
wells and the Witham ; but in that year a Company obtained powers 
to supply the town with water. The works, sanctioned at a cost of 
£24,000, consisted of a reservoir of 20 million gallons capacity, cailed 
the Hartsholme Lake, a small reservoir of 700,000 gallons capacity, 
and two filter-beds, with a pumping-station at Boultham. Under the 
Lincoln Water Act of 1871, the Corporation purchased the water-works ; 
and in 1875 an additional reservoir was constructed on Bracebridge 
Heath, with a capacity of 1,650,000 gallons—water being taken from 
the Boultham ballast pits in 1882. In 1901, the contract was let for a 
deep bore to the sandstone, at acost of £14,605; but in 1903 the Con- 
tractor lost the boring-tool at a depth of 890 feet. In 1907, the borehole 





was abandoned after reaching 2200 feet, and costing £25,000. Some 
600,000 gallons of water a day were pumped from it; but it was 
not fit for domestic use. The same evening that the Council decided 
to abandon the bore, Mr. Barron put before them thirteen other 
schemes; and in a few days the Elkesley scheme was chosen unani- 
mously as the best. The same night telegrams and letters were sent 
off to retain the best expert men in England who would be able to help 
them to get to Elkesley. They had some formidable opposition from a 
section of ratepayers; but sound sense prevailed, and on the 13th of 
January last, they held a statutory meeting and almost unanimously 
decided to promote a Bill in the coming session to obtain power to 
carry out the Elkesley scheme. The Bill was strenuously opposed in 
both Houses of Parliament by many authorities in Nottinghamshire ; 
but it received the Royal Assent in August. Great credit was due to 
Mr. Barron for the work he had done, for the skilful way in which he 
had prepared the plans and estimates, and for his sound judgment in 
selecting the site. The same could also be said of their Deputy Town 
Clerk (Mr. Page). .He managed their case with the greatest skill and 
ability, and, in advising the Council to come to terms with the owners 
of this and the great adjoining estate, he removed a powerful opposi- 
tion. The officials were backed up by a united and determined Council, 
who spared no work or expense to bring the scheme to such an issue as 
would be of great and lasting benefit, not only to the present, but to 
future generations. 

At the close of the ceremony, the party proceeded in the motor-cars, 
vid Sherwood Forest, to Ollerton, where, at the Hop Pole Inn, they 
partook of luncheon at the invitation of the Mayor. Mr. Pennell, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to his Worship, not only for his admirable 
speech earlier in the day, but also for his very substantial services in 
the commencement of their long and arduous undertaking, said they 
likewise thanked him for what he had done during the past year as 
Chairman of the Water Committee. He had been tireless in his efforts, 
and had got through a lot of difficult business with admirable tact and 
courtesy. This was the beginning of the end; and though this term 
was frequently associated with sorrow and sadness, it was to Lincoln 
one of unspeakable joy. They were beginning to see the end of their 
troubles, and the brilliant dawn of an era of progress, prosperity, and 
health for the city. With reference to the originator of the scheme, 
he knew more than one prominent Lincoln gentleman who claimed 
this honour; but the claims were not founded upon fact. No single 
person suggested that they should go to the outcrop until Mr. Barron 
discovered that this was the only place for the supply for Lincoln, and 
one with no risk about it. Letthem give honour to whom honour was 
due. To Mr. Barron belonged the credit, and to no one else. The 
Mayor, in responding, said he looked upon this occasion as the be- 
ginning of a new era, so far as Lincoln and its water supply were con- 
cerned. The Mayor-Elect (Mr. W. S, White) proposed—‘‘ Success to 
the New Scheme.’’ In doing so, he referred to the fact that the Cor- 
poration had not accepted the lowest tender; but he thought the firm 
to whom the work had been entrusted would be all that any council 
could desire. In conclusion, he referred to the credit due to their 
Water Engineer in connection with the scheme. In acknowledging 
the toast, Mr. Barron said no effort on his part nor on the part of his 
assistants would be spared to bring to Lincoln at the very earliest 
possible moment a new supply of water. He hoped he might prove 
worthy of the confidence the Council had placed in him. Mr. H. J. 
Reeves, one of the partners in the Contractors’ firm, also responded. 
Before the company rose from the tables, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. W. T. Page), to whom reference had 
been made by the Mayor, and who was unavoidably absent. The party 
then mounted the motor-cars, and returned to Lincoln. 


<> 





The Prussiate Plant for Halifax.—With reference to the deter- 
mination to proceed with the installation of a yellow prussiate plant 
at Halifax, Alderman Morley asked at the last meeting of the Town 
Council whether the Gas Committee had endeavoured to ascertain 
what amount of demand there was for the product. One or two engi- 
neers, he stated, had told him that the demand was really so small 
that it would not justify the putting in of the plant. Mr. Collinson 
stated that he had had no notice of the question. Tbe Committee, 
however, had taken all sides of the matter into most careful considera- 
tion; and they had come to the unanimous decision that they were 
seeking the promotion of the town generally in putting down this 
plant. With regard to the product, it was difficult to say how far 
prices might be advantageous to-day, or might be disadvantageous at 
a future time. Everything had been done to ascertain that this was a 
desirable installation. 


Defective Mantles at Belfast.—Some complaint was heard at the 
last meeting of the Belfast County Borough Council with regard to 
defective mantles in the street-lamps; a Sub-Committee (who were 
appointed to go round the city and see how the streets were lighted) 
having reported that ‘‘ a considerable number of the incandescent bur- 
ners and mantles in all the districts they visited were out of order.’’ 
Mr. J. A. Doran, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, said he had 
found the mantles were not defective. The Committee had given in- 
structions that when a mantle was merely slightly broken at the end, it 
was not to be cast away so long as it could be used. Belfast was one 
of the best lighted cities in the kingdom; and it would compare very 
favourably with Dublin. Mr. Shaw remarked that they were not find- 
ing any fault with the Gas Committee; but they thought the Com- 
mittee’s servants should attend more carefully to mantles that were 
out of order, and that some means should be found of replacing these 
as soon as possible. Dr. Williamson pointed out that from time to time 
various reports had been brought under the notice of the Police Com- 
mittee as to the mantles, and these had been transmitted to the officials 
of the Gas Committee, and no action whatever had been taken. A 
great many of the complaints had arisen in cases where lamps had been 
removed from the doors of persons who had enjoyed their light in the 
past and objected to any change. He thought it was admitted that 
there was not a better lighted city in the kingdom than Belfast ; but 
this was no reason why the light should not be even better than it was, 
and the question to be considered was whether or not they were getting 
the best value in mantles. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday, 

In the “ Dundee Advertiser ” of yesterday, the following statement 
was published : ‘‘ The Gas Office scandal and the mystery of the miss- 
ing cash-box are yet fresh in the public mind. A new sensation in this 
connection is forthcoming. Last night, in dramatic circumstances, the 
arrest was effected of an official of the department. It seems that for 
some time Mr. W. M. Burke, the Gas Treasurer, in pursuance of his 
scheme of office reorganization and reform, has had his suspicions 
aroused concerning departmental happenings. At his instance a close 
watch was kept, and, as a result of a long and anxious review of cir- 
cumstances, information was lodged with the police. Last night the 
authorities took action, or at least culminated a system of surveillance, 
by effecting an arrest. . , At the Central Police Office the man 
was accused of theft, and locked up, and he will appear before the 
Magistrate at the Police Court to-day.” In the same newspaper to-day 
it is stated that John Watt, caretaker, of Commercial Street, was 
brought before Bailie Spence, in the Dundee Police Court, on Friday 
morning, when application was made that he should be remitted to the 
Sheriff. Bailie Spence granted the application, and Watt was removed 
from the Court. Later in the day, he appeared before Sheriff Campbell 
Smith, when, it is understood, he intimated that he was going to reserve 
his defence. On the application of Mr. J. R. Strachan, solicitor, who 
appeared on his behalf, he was released on bail of £10. The charge on 
which the remit was granted at the Police Court is that of having 
“opened lock-fast places and stolen 84d. worth of tramcar checks.” 
As the two incidents will necessarily be looked at together, it may be 
mentioned that Watt was a witness for the prosecution at the trial of 
the clerk Laburn in March last, and gave evidence as to the office keys 
which he had in his possession, and to his having been in the office on 
the Saturday evening and the Sunday, and finding everything right— 
the strong-room being locked. The box was missed on Monday morn- 
ing from a lock-fast place inside the strong-room. 

A special meeting of the Dumfries Town Council was held on Monday 
to consider a report from the Gas Manager (Mr. George Malam) with 
regard to the repairs required to the scrubber at the gas-works. Mr. 
Malam reported that the scrubber, erected in 1898 by Messrs. Kirk- 
ham, Hulett, and Chandler, Limited, of 1 million cubic feet capacity, 
was again in need of repair. In 1904, after six years of work, the shaft 
broke, and was renewed by Mr. G, M‘Laren, of Dumfries. Recently 
he had the scrubber examined, and the shaft again showed signs of 
wearing. The strain was on the top of the shaft, which rested on the 
plumb-blocks, and varied from 3 to ginch. It might last through the 
winter, but was not to be depended upon. Heattributed the excessive 
wear to the large amount of tar which passed into the scrubber, and 
adhered to the shaft, in spite of the fact that it was regularly oiled six 
times every 24 hours. To prevent the tar entering the scrubber (it 
also passed to the purifiers), he recommended the purchase of a Livesey 
washer, which he said was a tar as well as an ammonia extractor. 
Mr. Brown submitted a tender from Mr. M'‘Laren for repairing the 





shaft ata cost of £42 10s. He stated that he would be able to complete 
the job in three weeks. An offer for the same work, but at a higher 
figure, had been received from Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, and Chanaler. 
Bailie Thomson, the Convener of the Gas Committee, moved that 
Mr. M Laren’s offer be accepted, and the motion was agreed to. Bailie 
Thomson said the Committee had received a communication from the 
purchasers of the oxide of iron, which was sent every year from the 
gas-works to Manchester, that they were receiving it in such a dirty 
condition from tar that they would require a reduction in the price. 
He believed that if they purchased a Livesey washer it would be well- 
spent money. It would be better to do this than have the price of the 
oxide of iron reduced year by year. It was pointed out that the sub- 
ject could not be decided that day, notice not having been given. 

In the Kirkcudbright Town Council last week, the Gas Committee 
recommended that the price of gas for lighting and motive power should 
be reduced from 5s. rod, to 5s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet; and it was agreed 
to. The Committee also recommended that the salary of the Manager 
(Mr. J. Gibson) should be increased by £8 a year. Bailie Nicholson, 
while congratulating the Council on the progress of the gas undertak- 
ing, moved disapproval of the recommendation. They had, he said, 
already granted the Manager an increase of salary, and it was a bad 
principle economically to go on raising salaries according to results. 
The Council rejected the recommendation by nine votes to eight. 

The Sanquhar Town Council have imposed a gas contingent guaran- 
tee rate of 2d. in the pound. The undertaking which the Corporation 
acquired was a private one, and questions have arisen with respect to 
the ownership of some of the gas-meters. The subject has been referred 
to the Gas Committee. 

The municipal elections have taken place in Scotland this week, and 
several items of interest have resulted from them. Mr. Allan Reid, the 
Manager of the Brechin Gas Company, Limited, has been elected, 
after a contest, a councillor of that burgh, upon which he is to be 
heartily congratulated. Bailie Hamilton, the Convener of the Gas 
Committee of the Hamilton Town Council, has been defeated at the 
poll by 15 votes, and is thus put out of office. His successor in the 
convenership will be appointed next week. Mr. Thomas Paxton, the 
Sub-Convener of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee, has been 
appointed a Bailie of the city. Mr. G. Stevenson, the Convener of the 
Gas Committee of the Dundee Corporation, did not seek re-election ; 
and Mr. John Reid has been appointed his successor. Mr. J. M‘Onie, 
a former Convener of the Gas Committee of the Greenock Corporation, 
has been defeated at the poll, and retires from the Council, 

There have been many amusing vagaries of the electric light. One 
has come under my notice as having occurred at Clydebank the other 
night, at a meeting in connection with the municipal election. Mr. 
Mackenzie had just started to address the meeting, when the electric 
light went out suddenly. The speaker was nonplussed, and so were 
the organizers of the meeting. A couple of songs were given, witha 
view to filling in time, in the expectation that the light would return. It 
failed to dance to the piping of thechoristers ; and, realizing that elec- 
tricity is not one of the savage elements whose breasts are popularly 
believed to be soothed by music, the management proceeded to light 
up the platform by means of candles. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 398. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Liverroot, Nov. 7. 

The market has continued quiet during the week. Continental 
and Colonial orders have been limited. On the other hand, there has 
been no pressure by makers to sell; hence prices have been fairly 
maintained, though the tone at the close is rather easier. Quotations 
are {11 3S. 9d. f.o.b. Hull, £11 5s. to £11 6s. 3d. f.0.b. Liverpool, and 
nominally £11 7s. 6d. f.o.b. Leith. In forward delivery, the situation 
is unchanged, but business from first hands is reported at {11 12s. 6d. 
Offers, however, continue to be made abroad over the Spring months 
at a smaller premium. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article is quiet and unchanged at gs. 6d. per cwt. for ordinary, 
and 9s. 74d. for refined qualities. 


Tar Products. Lonson, Nov. 9. 

The markets for tar products have been easier throughout the past 
week. Pitch is decidedly quieter; and though manufacturers have not 
at present shown very much disposition to accept a lower price, orders 
have been taken on the Continent and in South Wales at figures consider- 
ably below what were ruling a fortnight ago. It is very doubtful 
whether the value on the east coast to-day is anything over 21s. per 
ton; while upon the west coast, business has been done at 2os. to 
20s. 6d. Creosote is still steady. Business has been done in London 
at 23d. for prompt delivery, and for forward manufacturers are asking 
2id. to 3d. In the Midlands, the prices are maintained, and manu- 
facturers decline to accept anything under 2#d. In the Yorkshire 
district, manufacturers appear to be fairly well sold, and will not 
accept anything under 23d. for delivery between now and the end 
of June next. In the Manchester and Liverpool districts 2§d. to 
2id. is quoted. Benzols are very quiet, and 90’s have been sold 
at 6}d. per gallon on the east coast for delivery to the end of 
June next; while in London 7d. has been accepted for prompt. 
Toluol is firm, and there is not very much offering. Solvent naphtha 
is also in good demand, and prices have advanced somewhat. A fair 
quantity of heavy naphtha has been sold for delivery all over next 
year at 11d., delivered at works in London. Carbolic acid is quiet ; 
ard Continental consumers continue to advise having purchased at 
1s. od. f.0.b. east coast ports. Naphthalene is quiet for the refined 
qualities, while the value of the crude is only maintained owing to 
the demand for creosote. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 12s 3d. to 16s. 3d. 
ex works. Pitch, London, 21s. 6d. to 22s.; east coast, 21s. to 21s. 6d. ; 
west coast, 20s. to 21s. f.a.s. Mersey ports; ditto, 20s. to 20s. 6d. f.0.b. 
other ports. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, London, 7d. ; North, 
64d. to 64d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 7}d.; North, 





64d. Toluol, casks included, London, od. ; North, 83d. to 83d. Crude 
naphtha, in bulk, London, 34d. to 3?d.; North, 3}d. to 34d.; solvent 
naphtha, casks included, London, 114d. to 11$d.; North, 1o}d. to 
toqd.; heavy naphtha, London, 11d. to 114d.; North, rod. to rod, 
Creosote, in bulk, London, 23d. to 2fd.; North, 2§d. to 23d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, 33,d. to 34d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., casks included 
east coast, 1s. ofd. to 1s. 1d.; west coast, 1s. to Is. o4d. Naphtha. 
lene, £3 10s. to £6 tos.; salts, 32s. 6d. to 35s., packages included 
and f.o.b. Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 13d. per unit, packages 
included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market for this article has been quiet throughout the past 
week, and there is very little business doing for prompt delivery. For 
forward, there is some disposition on the part of dealers to buy for next 
spring, provided they can obtain their supplies at a reasonable figure ; 
but up to the present the prices asked by manufacturers have not been 
very much inducement to them. The principal Gas Companies are 
now asking {11 15s. for Jan.-June, but cannot obtain this; while 
for prompt delivery it is doubtful whether a better price than {11 5s, 
Beckton terms could be secured. In Hull, £11 5s. would probably be 
accepted for the best makes, and in Liverpool £11 6s. 3d. to £11 7s. 6d. 
In Leith, the price is nominally {11 7s. 6d. to grt ros. for prompt ; 
but there is very little stuff offered by makers, and most of the business 
has for some time past been done in second-hand parcels. For delivery 
Jan.-June, the Leith manufacturers are asking £12, but cannot obtain 
anything like this figure. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is a stronger tone in the Northern coal trade ; and the fact 
that the large contracts for the supply of the Swedish State Railways are 
put into the market two months before the usual time is looked upon by 
many as an indication that the lowest prices for the present are believed 
to be reached. Best Northumbrian steam coals are firmer at 11s. 6d. 
per ton f.0.b., second-class steams from ros. to 11s., and steam smalls 
from 5s. to 6s. 3d. In the gas coal trade, the demand is much larger. 
The production is, however, ample for all needs at present; and the 
prices show little movement. Durham gas coals are quoted from about 
gs. 6d. to ros. 6d. per ton f.o.b. for the usual classes; and for “specials,” 
up to 11s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. is asked. In the coke trade, there is a 
steady request; but the larger production of gas coke makes its price 
easier. For good gas coke, the quotation is now from about 16s. 6d. 
to 17s. per ton f.o.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade is, if anything, less promising ; prices all round being some- 
what easier. Ell, in particular, is not finding a ready market. Splint 
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is more in demand than other varieties. The prices quoted are: Ell, 
ros. to 118. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow ; splint, ros. 6d. to ros. od. ; steam, 
ros. to 10s. 3d. The shipments for the week amounted to 316,769 tons 
—an increase of 11,752 tons upon the previous week, and of 11,781 tons 
upon the same week of last year. For the year to date, the total ship- 
ments have been 12,259,307 tons—a decrease upon the corresponding 
period of 220,947 tons. 


NEW CATALOGUES, &c. 


We have received from Mr. T. G. Marsh, of Deansgate, Manchester, 
2 comprehensive new catalogue which gives some illustrated particulars 
of apparatus designed for the ‘‘ measurement of flow, measurement of 
main leakage, measurement of volume, and measurement of pressure.” 
Details of other apparatus are also given; and there are some interest- 
ing diagrams relating to tests carried out by Mr. H. A. Humphrey, and 
showing the periodic fluctuations of pressure caused by a pump and the 
effect thereon of introducing Thorp’s anti-pulsator. Rotary meters are 
shown fixed in various positions; and there are also illustrations of a 
gas-fire and a gas-cooker with discount meters attached. 


‘*New Times, New Methods,” and ‘‘ Warmth at Will” are the titles 
of two tempting-looking little books issued by Messrs. John Wright 
and Co., of Birmingham, to still further familiarize the public with the 
good qualities of their ‘‘St. Andrew”’ gas-heated steam radiators. 
Numerous illustrations are given of buildings in which the apparatus 
has been installed—including Buckingham Palace and the Houses of 
Parliament, The first-named pamphlet explains the advantages of the 
system in a simple and convincing manner ; while ‘‘ Warmth at Will” 
contains full particulars of the sizes, prices, average consumption, &c., 
of the ‘‘ St. Andrew,” together with the area in cubic feet which each 
loop will heat. The firm have also prepared a convenient sized illus- 
trated price list of their ‘‘ Eureka” fires, which includes all the novel- 
ties introduced for the 1908-9 season—the new patent ‘‘ Thermo” fire- 
front, the perfected ‘‘ Simplex '’ gas and air adjusters, and several fresh 
patterns of fires, which have already been referred to in our pages. 
One of these latter—the patent ‘‘N.V.’’ gas-fire—has been designed 
with the object of effectively solving the problem of fitting gas-fires to 
existing coal-grates. 





eae 


The St. Petersburg Gas Contract.—In connection with the competi- 
tion for the contract for the gas supply of St. Petersburg, to which 
reference was made last week, the St. Petersburg Correspondent of the 
Berlin ‘“ Tageblatt” states, according to the “ Financial Times,” that 
the Coalite Company have offered a payment of 190,000 roubles, the 
Dumbadse-Messerschmidt (a Russian Company) 180,000 roubles, and 
the German Continental Gas Company of Dessau 120,oooroubles, As 
the reorganization of the gas supply necessitates an expenditure of 
1,500,000 roubles, the question of the municipal working of the under- 
taking has not been entertained. 








Improved Incandescent Gas Lighting in Lewisham.—The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company have offered the Lewisham Borough Coun- 
cil to substitute inverted burners of a new type for the existing No. 4 
Kern burners in the lamps in the main thoroughfares. They propose, 
whenever new lamps are ordered for side streets, to use theold lanterns, 
and provide new lamps and inverted burners, at a cost not exceeding 
2s. per lamp. The consumption of gas and the annual charge for 
maintenance will be the same as for the existing No. 4 burners; and 
the Company guarantee that there will be 50 per cent. more light from 
the new burner. The Works Committee of the Council have approved 
of the proposal ; and about ten lamps have already been altered. 

Sales of Stock and Shares.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 
last Tuesday, there was keen competition for two new issues of capital 
which Messrs. A. & W. Richards offered for sale under instructions 
received from the Directors of the Ilford Gas Company and the 
Southend Water Company. They had for disposal, in conjunction 
with Mr. W. Ashmole, of Ilford, £12,000 of 4 per cent. perpetual 
debenture stock of the first-named Company ; and it was sold at from 
par to £100 tos. per £100. For the Directors of the Southend Water 
Company, Messrs. Richards placed 1200 new ordinary {10 shares, 
ranking for a maximum dividend of 5 percent. (last dividend on similar 
shares 44 per cent.), at from par to £10 7s. 6d.each. On the previous 
evening, Messrs. Field and Palmer sold 2000 shares of £5 each in the 
Portsmouth Water Company, at an average price of rather less than 
£6 4s. gd. each; the total amount realized being £12,474 7s. 6d. 

Gas vy. Electricity at Acton.—When referring, in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”” 
for the 27th ult., to the discussion in the Acton Urban District Council 
on the question of the use of gas or electricity for the lighting of the 
new dust-destructor buildings, it was mentioned that the Chairman of 
the Electricity Committee (Mr. G. W. Page) advocated gas—being of 
opinion that its adoption would be ‘‘ in the best interests of the under- 
taking.” The attitude of Mr. Page was objected to by several coun- 
cillors, and he has been taken to task on the matter. The result has 
been the publication of the following explanation. He says he voted 
for gas for the same reason that led him to advise the Council not to 
have electric light in the streets and public offices; and it was this: 
The lighting by electricity of High Street, Churchfield Road, the 
Market Place, and Church Road cost last year £1926 16s. 8d., at 4d. 
per unit, including maintenance, and after allowing £200 for mains, 
plant, &c. The saving effected by adopting gas was £1232 Is. 2d.; 
the difference being equal to a rate of 1d. in the pound. Mr. Page 
asks whether he or any honest man could advocate electricity with such 
figures before him; and he says the Gas Company came to the rescue 
and saved the inhabitants the penny rate without any risk. He con- 
tends that the greatest mistake made was to light the streets by elec- 
tricity, as it has cost the ratepayers up to the present time about £8000 
more than gas would have done; and he maintains that, in view of the 
offer made by the Company to reduce the expenses by another £385 a 
year on a fresh contract, it would have been the wildest mistake not to 
have accepted it. 
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Electricity Losses at Loughborough. 

The Loughborough Corporation being desirous of borrowing £2500 
for laying services in connection with their electrical undertaking (on 
which about £31,000 has already been spent), the customary Local 
Government Board inquiry was held a few days ago, and proved quite 
interesting owing to the candid opinions on the concern that were 
expressed. Councillor Phelps said he understood the undertaking was 
losing from £30to £50 per week ; and he thought that something should 
be done to prevent this, for it practically meant an increase of 6d. in 
the pound on the rates for nothing. So serious was the matter that 
the Corporation had decided to call in an expert to report on the 
undertaking; and if this expert should find that the concern could 
not be worked at less expense, he thought it should be done away with 
entirely. (Hear, hear.) He hoped tbat the Local Government Board’s 
sanction to the loan would be withheld until the expert’s advice had 
been received. Mr. Widdowson remarked that it seemed anything 
but businesslike to sell electric power at 1d. per unit when they were 
told it cost 244. to produce it. Why should the ratepayers help to 
run people’s tactories? He thought those who used the electric power 
ought to pay what it cost. The Inspector pointed out that the cost 
last year was just over the average amount paid for the power. Coun- 
cillor Dickens supported Dr. Paelps; and the Town Clerk said the 
Council had decided to engage Mr. F.S. Snell, of Westminster, an 
eminent authority on these undertakings; and he would commence his 
investigation at once. 





Artesian Well at Acton.—The Local Government Board have sanc- 
tioned the borrowing by the Acton District Council of £572 for the pur- 
pose of sinking an artesian well at the rear of the baths. The first 
borehole experiments, 400 feet deep, will cost £493, and the result will 
be submitted to the Board with the view of obtaining permission to go 
deeper if there is a reasonable prospect of getting sufficient water. 
The outlay to complete the scheme will be between {1500 and £2000. 

Electrically Poisoned Air.—A short time ago, a Post Office employee 
named Gallard went down a manhole in Bermondsey to do some repairs 
to the electric cables, and while so engaged was seen by his comrade 
above to strike a match, which immediately went out. Gallard was 
overcome, and was removed unconscious to the hospital, where he 
subsequently died. At the opening of the inquest, some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to the nature of the gas which had affected the unfortunate 
man; and the inquiry was adjourned. On its resumption on Monday 
last week, the Medical Officer of Health for Bermondsey (Dr. R. King- 
Brown) expressed the opinion that death was due to asphyxia, which 
was not caused by ordinary sewer or coal gas, but by some obscure gas 
that might be generated by the electric mains. Dr. Palmer, of Guy’s 
Hospital, said he thought death had followed pneumonia, set up by the 
inhalation of some foul gas. There were no signs of poisoning by any 
of the well-known poisonous gases. A verdict of “Death by misadven- 
ture” was returned. 





Discount for Prepayment Consumers at Lincoln. 


In moving the adoption by the Lincoln City Council of a recommen- 
dation of the Gas Committee that a discount of 10 per cent. should be 
allowed to all consumers of gas using slot meters, commencing from 
the next quarterly collection, Alderman Wallis, the Chairman of the 
Committee, remarked that the prepayment meter consumers were of 
the poorer class ; and they were the Committee’s best payers. They 
had about 1500 slot meters in use. The Committee had had some- 
thing like seven years’ experience of the system ; and it was thought at 
the time it was introduced that there would be considerable expense 
in collecting the money, and looking after the meters. They found, 
however, that this was not thecase. The Committee therefore unani- 
mously came to the conclusion that, as they could not reduce the price 
of gas, because the meters were specially set, and would require altera- 
tion, the best course would be to make a reduction equal to 2d. per 
1000 feet by giving an allowance of 10 per cent. The money would be 
returned at the end of twelve months, as the return of a quarter would 
be very small. The average consumption was 13,000 cubic feet per 
year. The returning of the 10 per cent. would be a loss of income to 
the Gas Committee of about £200 a year; Lut as the slot-meter users 
were paying the highest price for their gas, they had decided to make 
them this allowance. Mr. White explained that the effect of thereturn 
would be to reduce the price paid by users of slot meters from 2s. 6d. 
to 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet ; and he said he hoped the day was not far 
distant when the price would be reduced to 2s. 1d.—the same as others 
paid. Mr. Bell said he was glad the Chairman of the Committee had 
announced that they were prepared to do justice to the poor people 
who were the best payers ; and he wondered if they were prepared to 
give them what they had unjustly taken from them during the past 
seven years. The recommendation was adopted. 


The Proposed Tax on Gas and Electricity in Germany.—Referring 
to the proposal, dealt with in the “ JouRNAL ” last week and in another 
column to-day, to impose a tax on gas and electricity in Germany, 
“The Times” says it will be difficult to judge what will be the effect. 
“To a believer in the science of economics,” our contemporary remarks, 
“this impost seems a very bad one. A plausable, though not con- 
vincing, case may be made for it, in so far as it affects these two agents 
as light producers; but to tax them as sources of power is open to 
grave objection.” 


More New Issues of Gas and Water Capital.—As will be seen from 
an announcement which appears elsewhere, Messrs. A. & W. Richards 
have received instructions from the Directors of the Alliance and Dublin 
Gas Company and the Aldershot Gas and Water Company to offer for 
sale, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., next Tuesday, new issues 
of capital. They will invite biddings for 2500 ordinary {10 shares, 
entitled to a dividend of 7 per cent., for the former Company ; and for 
small quantities of {10 ordinary and preference ‘‘G” shares (7 and 5 
per cent. respectively) in the Aldershot Gas and Water Company. 
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In Fear of a Gas-Tax. 


Over the nom de plume of “‘An Anxious One,” the following letter 
appeared in the “ Bristol Times” on Friday last : ‘Can any of your 
readers throw light upon the somewhat persistent rumours prevailing 
in certain quarters, and pointing to a leakage of information from the 
Torture Chamber of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? The floating 
rumour is that sinister glances are being directed towards the gas 
companies of Great Britain as a ‘ henroost’ capable of providing some 
of the eggs required, and alluded to in a recent speech by the right hon. 
gentleman. Now, this is a very serious matter, as anything like special 
taxation of gas companies would so affect some of them that the ordi- 
nary dividend hitherto paid would be seriously diminished, and the 
capital value of the stock and shares possibly reduced to a vanishing 
point. When we think of the class of people who have hitherto in- 
vested their money in gas securities, looking upon them as being safe— 
the companies providing an article in such general demand, and re- 
garded from an ‘all-round view’ as partaking ofa permanent character 
—the widespread disaster that would arise is terrible to contemplate. 
As you have in your midst gentlemen who are fully in touch with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for whose accession (with others) to 
power they impiously returned thanks to heaven, possibly some of them 
could obtain information from the right hon. gentleman as to whether 
there is any truth or not in these most serious rumours, and let the 
same be made known through the columns of your widely-read journal, 
though widows, orphans, and others of slender means do not appear to 
receive consideration at the hands of the present Government, as shown 
by their attitude on the Licensing Bill of 1908, and their dealing with 
it, though representations have been made showing that the majority 
of stockholders consist of classes that would be most seriously affected 
if the measure as now projected became law.” 


Management of the Windsor Water-Works.— Some months ago, a 
Special Committee of the Windsor Corporation was appointed to inquire 
into the affairs of the water undertaking, which has not been showing 
any profits; and the result of their investigations was submitted in a 
long report which came before the Council at a special meeting held 
last Wednesday. The Committee were not unanimous, as there was 
also a minority report. The conclusion arrived at by the majority was 
as follows: “‘ Your Committee, while expressing their regret that it has 
been found impossible to carry on the water-works free of cost to the 
rates, are glad to record the fact, which the investigation has proved, 
that all the accounts have been correctly kept, and records as to pump- 
ing since 1901 carefully entered in books provided for the purpose at 
the works.” They added that instructions had been given to the 
Manager (Mr. Christopher Sainty) to keep daily records of the height 
of bead and tail water at the works, and said it was manifest that he 
had “exercised economy with due care and diligence in his office.’’ 
This conclusion was put to the meeting as a motion, and carried with 
five dissentients. 








Death by Gas at Cardiff.—A Cardiff tobacconist named Hartnett 
was found dead in his kitchen last Tuesday. Deceased, who lived 
alone, had not been seen for two days; and the neighbours, wondering 
why his shop was not opened on Monday, looked in through the back 
window, and saw Hartnett lying on the table in the kitchen with his 
head over the gas-stove. The gas was found to be turned on. 


_Co-Partnership in Shipbuilding The co-partnership scheme 
which Sir Christopher Furness offered to the men in the shipbuilding 
yards of Messrs. Furness, Withy, and Co. a short time ago, in order 
to guarantee a continuity of labour in the yards (see ante, p. 146), was 
adopted by the men last Tuesday by an aggregate of ten votes to one. 
The scheme, which has been adopted for a twelve months’ trial, pro- 
vides that the men shall each take up ten {1 sharesin the works. This 
amount will, if desired, be deducted from the men’s wages weekly at 
the rate of 5 percent. Sir Christopher stipulates that on the part of 
the men there will not be any strikes; and he on his part gives an 
undertaking that the men will not be locked out. In addition, a Works 
Council wi!l be established in each of the yards, and in case of any dis- 
putes the Council will meet with the Directors and Managers, and 
matters will be settled amicably. This is the principal point on which 
Sir Christopher insisted, as he stated that he believed if a continuity 
of labour were guaranteed orders could be obtained for ships. It is pro- 
vided in the contract that on the money which the men have invested 
4 per cent. guaranteed interest will be paid. The present shareholders 
will receive 5 per cent. ; and any additional profit earned will be divided 
between the shareholders and the men. 





_ The ‘‘ Ironmongers’ Chronicle” has been informed that Mr. 
Julius Norden has relinquished the position of Managing-Director of 
the United Chemical Works, Limited, and is at present taking a rest 
cure in the Hartz Mountains for the benefit of his health. 


The Education Committee of the Willesden Urban District Coun- 
cil have decided to begin the afternoon class in all their schools half- 
an-hour earlier, and to close correspondingly early, during the winter 
months, with a view to effecting economy in artificial lighting. 


The Board of the Continental Union Gas Company, Limited, have 
decided to recommend to the proprietors, at the general meeting to be 
held on the 8th prox., dividends of 34 per cent. for the half year on the 
ordinary stock, free of income-tax, and 34 per cent. for the half year on 
the preference stock, less income-tax, making for the year 64 per cent. 
on the former and 7 per cent. on the latter. 


The South Metropolitan Gas Company, following the course they 
took last year, have contributed £228 7s. 9d. to the Lord Mayor’s Fund 
for providing meals for underfed children in the London Elementary 
Schools—that being an amount equal to a half-year’s rate of 4d. in the 
pound on the Company’sassessments. Among other donors to the fund 
are the Gaslight and Coke Company forafixedamount. The fund now 
totals over £3000. 
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In a Bill which the Oldham Corporation are preparing, the Gas 
Committee will ask for borrowing powers for £200,000 for various 
improvements. The schemes include the erection at Higginshaw of 
works for dealing with residuals. 

At the monthly meeting of the Birmingham and District Iron- 
mongers’ Association, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. H. Meakin) referred 
to a letter which had been forwarded on behalf of the Association to 
the Birmingham Gas Department, in reference to the supply by them 
of mantles, &c. Mr. Meakin said be had not received a conclusive 
reply ; but Mr. G. Hampton Barber had written saying that though 
pressure of business had so far prevented consideration of the letter, 
he certainly hoped that the Gas Committee would shortly go into the 
matter. 


The Malvern Urban District Council have resolved to levy a sup- 
plementary rate of 1s. 9d. in the pound, to cover legal expenses incurred 
in connection with the recent case in which the proprietor of a hydro- 
pathic establishment sued the Council for damages for negligence in 
allowing his drinking water to become polluted with sewage. 


Headed ‘“ Whisky from Gas-Jets,” ‘’a paragraph appeared in the 
“Evening Standard” last week—purporting to come from their Wash- 
ington correspondent—saying: The authorities are experiencing diffi- 
culties in coping with the illicit sale of liquor in Prohibition States. In 
a report just issued, an officer relates the following instance: ‘“ While I 
was wondering where the whisky was to come from, the proprietor of 
the small store stepped to a gas-jet and turned it on, whereat the fluid 
flowed forth as from the spigot of a keg.” 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 


—— 
Nov. 


Ayr Gas Company. Applications by | 


Thavies Inn, E.C, 


Works Cuemer. Preston Gas Company. Applica- | 
tions by Nov. +. 

DRAUGHTSMAN. 0. 5014. 

TRAVELLER. No. 5017. | Plant (Second-Hand) 
} 
| WasHER-SCRUBBER. 

Capital Wanted. Midland Railway, Derby. 

| Conveyors. No, 5015. 

Gas-WorkKS PuRCHASING SYNDICATE. No. 5006. 


Patents for Disposal and Licences to Work. | | Meeting. 


J. P. O'Donnell, Palace| SouTH METROPOLITAN 
OTEL, 


CARBURETTING APPARATUS, 
Chambers, S.W 


Patent Wanted to Work. 


Stot METER ATTACHMENT. Attenborough and Sons, 


Dec. 3. Twelve o'clock. 


Stocks and Shares. 
ALDERSHOT GAS AND WATER Company. Nov. 17. 
ALLIANCE AND DuBLiIn Consumers’ GAs ComPANy. 
Nov. 17 
BARNET Gas AND WATER Company. Nov, 18. 


for Disposal. 
TENDERS FOR 


Fire-Clay Goods and Cement. 
Tenders by Nov. 18, 


Locomotive Superintendent, 


BIRMINGHAM GAs DEPARTMENT. 


Lighting Concession. 


Tournay (BELGIUM), 


Gas Company. De Keyser's 





Tenders by Jan. 1, 1979. 











OXIDE OF IRON. 


® Limited), Globe 


| 
Lr 54 & &, 1, Westminster red ES Low 
' i] 
0 NEILL’S OXIDE | METERS, oe METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 


For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meter: | | 


AIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
we... 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams :— 
‘* Brappock, OLpDHam,” and ‘* MerriqvE, Lonpon.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL.) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 


ALE & CHURCH, 


Meter Works, an and | 
, PREPAYMENT 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. | 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., | ANY QUANTITY, 
PatMErston HovseE, 


Oxp BroapD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY PORT. 


- ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. | G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 


5, Crooxep Lanz, Lonpon, E.C, 





ANY STATION. | 
| SULPHURIC ACID. 





facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 





WINKELMANN’S 


OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. | 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old | SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTEICT. 


Broad Street, London, E.C, ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





Condemned GAS-METERS, from 1-light to 1000- 
light, for destruction to re-claim Metals. Write for | 
Prices, Stating Quantities and Sizes, and if Wets or | 
. Scrap Metals, Drosses, Metal Shop Sweepings, | 
&c., also bought. 

J. Wi1son, Pleasant Grove, York Road, King’s Cross, 








| HE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd.,. 
vo Gas Managers, &c., Wanted, oT NYMEGEN, Bn yal ; 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E, FRY, LEAMINGTON, 

| General Manager (for Scotland)— 

Lonpon, N. i B. MACDERMOTT, 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. | SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 


| with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp, 
| 86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HyDROCHLORIC, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 841 AVENUE, 





K EAMERS AND AARTS WATER- 
GAS PLANT. 


K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD., 


11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. | 39, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 





GULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 


suitable for making Guiphate of Ammonis. | 

BRoTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., C! 

Works: BramincuamM, LEEDs, pene and “moon 
LAND, 





AS TAR wanted. J 
BroTHERTON AND Co., Ltp,, Tar Distillers, 

Works: BirmincHam, Giascow, Lreps, Liverrcot. | Toluol, Naphtha, 

WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 





E. C, LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Lt sweeper all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulp 


= Weaste, Menchanter. 


ate of Ammonia, &c. 
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